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_ Meeting of Southern Textile Association Reveals 
* » e 
New Heights of Accomplishment 
Annual Convention at Wrightsville Beach Marked 
By Constructive Reports and Valuable Addresses 
l 
HE spirit which actuated the has been active in the work of the Spinner’s Division of the Southern southern industry Graduated from 


1 


formation of the Southern association for years and who is well Textile Association; has served on 


the Textile School of the North Caro- 
Textile Association in 1908 qualified to prosecute the same con- the Board of Governors both as a 


lina State College in IQI7, he started 


and which has carried it to new. structive policies which featured Mr. member and as chairman: and during his active textile work in the Lan- 
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and 


—— 
as 


for 


ith 











heights of effectiveness during recent Gilbert’s administration. Carl R. the last vear has been vice-president. caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills and later 
years, was probably never better ex- Harris, the new president, has been [le typifies the progressive element was assistant superintendent of the 
emplified than at the annual meeting for many years chairman of the among the younger members of the Inman (S. C.) Mills. Just this 


of this organization held at the 
Oceanic Hotel, Wrightsville Beach, 
near Wilmington, N. C., Friday and 
Saturday of last week. Every detail 
of the sessions which made up that 
convention indicated the sense of re 
sponsibility felt by the officers and 
members in translating the purposes 
of the association into actual accom- 


plishments. 

It is not purely in theory that the 
Southern Textile Association is act 
ing as a clearing house for the best 
thoughts of operating executives of 
southern mills. In practice, it is be 
coming constantly more of a_ vita! 
force in this direction. It is securing 
the cooperation of the manufacturing 
companies themselves. No better il- 
lustration of this can be used than the 
fact that during the last year alone, 
the number of active members in- 
creased from 744 to 1,028; the asso- 
ciate members from 146 to 182; and 
the number of mills paying member- 
ship dues for their overseers and su- 
perintendents, from go to 114. This 
increase in membership was accom- 
panied by an expansion of activities 
which included the formation and ac- 
tive organization of new geographical 
divisions and new divisions represent- 
ing branches of the industry not pre- 
viously covered. 

These accomplishments during the 
last vear were made possible through 
the leadership of L. R. Gilbert, the 
president, the untiring efforts of J. M. 
Greey, the secretary, and the whole- 
hearted and unselfish support of the 
other officers and the entire member- 
shiy 

Mr. Gilbert concluded his term of 
office as president at the meeting last 
week but he had the satisfaction of 
turning over the gavel to a man who 


Carl R. Harris, Elected President, Southern Textile Association 





spring he resigned that position to 
become superintendent of the No. 3 
Mill of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
at Cooleemee, N.C 


A Comprehensive Program 


Betore introducing the speakers at 
the Saturday morning session, Presi- 
dent Gilbert referred to the program 
of addresses at that session iS a 
“masterpiece.” The same term might 
be applied to the entire program of 
the meeting It included reports of 
the various sectional chairmen, re- 
vealing as they always do the active 
accomplishments of the vear; ad- 
dresses covering such a wide range of 
topics as industrial relations, cotton 
breeding, export market tor cotton 
goods, research opportunities, keeping 
of cost records, ete.; a banquet with 
an inspirational address; and an op- 
portunity for sports and good fellow- 


lhe feature of the program which 
impressed the writer particularly 


strongly was the emphasis laid on in- 
dustrial relations. Not only was there 
an excellent address on this subject 


by an active worker in the field, but 
the various members of the associa- 
tion who spoke, from the president 
down, seemed to dwell especially upon 
the importance of constant consid- 
eration of the human element in man- 
ufacturing. This was significant be- 
cause, at the Richmond meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the thoughts of the manu- 
facturers in attendance seemed to re- 
vert equally constantly to this phase of 
production. With the executives 
striving hard to maintain the best 
ideals of employer-employe relation- 
ships, and with the men in charge of 
actual operations in the mill prepared 
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L. R. Gilbert, Retiring President, S. T. A. 


down the line, the 


combination seem to be one 


which assure finest type of de 


velopment in southern industry 


during the ve » come 


Marshall Dilling Honored 


1 combination 


made 


viven 
individual 


ation 


ored 

who ] 

succe 

man oOo} 

ber and ec} 


Governors 
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rington, superintendent, Union Bleach- 
Greenville, S. C.; G. A. Frank- 
lin, general Sibley 
Mig. Co., Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
\ugusta Factory at 
\\ \ Black, 
nt Mig. Co., 
PP. A. Smith, 
Manville-Jenckes Co., 
( C. M. Black, 
den Mfg. Co., 
\\ Mullen, 
CN. G.) 


treasure! 


ery, 
superintendent, 
and 
\ngusta, Ga 

superintendent, Beau- 
Spartanburg, S. C 

general superintendent, 
Gastonia, N. 
superintendent, Bor 
Goldsboro, N. C.; T. 
superintendent, Rose- 
Mig. Co.; L. R. Gil- 
and manager, Audrey 
Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C 

Walter L. Davis, 
tendent, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
boro, N 

manager, 
Reporter, 
Hodge, 
Co., 


mary 
bert, 
assistant superin 
Greens- 
C.; James A. Greer, southern 
American Wool & Cotton 
Greenville, S. C.; W. B. 
vice-president, 
Charlotte, N. C 
ington, Clemson College, 
College, S. C.: L. E. Wofford, night 
superintendent, Inman (S. C.) Mills; 
W. L. Phillips, superintendent, Social 
Circle Cotton Mills. 


Parks-Cramer 
John T. Wig- 


Clemson 


( (aa. ) 


Opening Session 


In this report of the meeting, an 
attempt will be made to give the high 
lights of the proceedings. The vari- 


ous addresses, and reports of officers 


and committee chairmen, will be 


found following this story 

The opening session of the conven 
tion was held on Friday morning at 

Hotel Following the 
which offered by 
Dilling, superintendent of 
Smvre Mtg. Co., 


the Oceanic 
Invocation, 
Marshall 
the \ M 
N.C 


ered 


Was 


Gastonia, 
Gilbert 
He 


limits ot a 


President L. R. deli 


, . 
his annual address con 


within the 


talk 


plishments of 


rressed very 


hort survev of the ac 


} 
the 


a broad 

organization 
indication otf 
the 


with 


vear; an 


problems facing 
tl eit 


identification 
and graceful tributes to 


had aided him in ad- 


] 


ociation to a new Nig! 


veness. 


Gilbert's 


address, the 


the various. divisions 


results of their activities 


at These reports in 


Carders’ Section, presented 
J. O. Corn, superintend 


Pacific 


hairman 
ent, 
Mills, 


Section, presented by Chairman Car] 


Hampton Department 


Columbia, SS. ¢ Spinners’ 


and su 
No 


Dec 


R. Harris, assistant manager 
Cotton Mills 

Weavers’ 
Winget, 
superintendent of the Victory Yarn 
Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C., in the 
absence of Chairman W. A. Black, 
Mtg. Co.. 


Dyers’, 


perintendent, Erwin 
3 Cooleemee, N. C 
presented by H. G 


tion, 


superintendent, Beaumont 


Spartanburg, S. C Finish 


ers’, Bleachers’ and Mercerizers’ 


tion, presented by Chairman P% 
ddock, southern manager, A 


Charlotte, N 


Division, 


in Co., 
Carolina 

W. Mullen, superintendent, Rose 

iry (N. C.) Mig. Co., but 
sented by D. Frank 


pre 


Lanier, superin 


tendent ord N ( ‘e 


chairman of 
Alabama-Mississippi- 
prepared — by 
Secretary J. T. Phillips of the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mills, Saluria, Ala., but 
read by Marshall Dilling in the ab- 
sence of both Mr. Phillips and Chair- 
man ©. G. Murphy; 


ceeded 
the 
Louisiana 


Mr. Mullen as 
division: 
Division, 


Texas Textile 
athliated with 

Association, 
1 Harris, in the 
absence of an officer of that associa- 
tion. 


\ssociation, which is 
the Southern Textile 


presented by Carl R. 


A report had been prepared on the 
activities of the Master Mechanics 
y Chairman H. H. Iler, 
master mechanic and plant engineer, 
Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, but 
Mr. Iler unable to be present 
and his report did not reach the offi- 
the 
presentation. 


Section by 


was 


cers of association in time for 


Cotton Breeding 
The first formal address of the ses- 


F. Gordon Cobb, Elected Executive Sec- 
retary, S. T. A. 
that 


S1Oon Was 


Its 


on “Cotton Breeding 


Spinning Utility” 


and 


by S 


Relation to 
Bb. Jackson, executive manager, 
Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, 
Park, 


his 


lowa lexas 


Before 
Mr. 
initiation of 


work 


had 


present 


ing address, Jackson re 
inarked that the 
the 


by his 


most ot 
conducted 
im 


recent research 


organization been 


pelled by the the columns 


WorLp of the work being 


reading in 
ot TEXTILI 
the 


lextile 


done by various the 


\ssociation, and not 


divisions of 
Southern 
the 

Murphy 


ably 


O. G 


investigations carried on by 
to determine the per 


centages of different lengths of sta 
ple in cotton from various localities, 
as previously reported in this publi- 
Mr talk 
valuable one and presented informa 


] all 


cation Jackson's was a 


tion ot very practical interest to 


mem ot the association. 


Greetings from Mayor 
- 


The were interrupted 


proceedings 
after Jackson's address to enable 


Mr 
President Gilbert to present Raymond 


Hunt, vice-president ot 


t 


te! wer ( 


Wal 


duced Mayor Walter Blair of 
mington, N. C. The mayor 
that he had welcomed many or; 
zations to Wilmington and Wr 
ville but had never had 
privilege of extending a welco: 
convention which afforded 
more pleasure than in the case 
Southern Textile 
traced very briefly the rich hist 
background of the 
sponse to this welcome was ma 
President Gilbert. 


“A Mill and Its Folks” 
Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin, 
munity director, Saxon and ( 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C 
dressed the members of the Ame: 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa 
at Richmond last month, was 
selected to talk to the operating e 
utives at Wrightsville Beach 
week on the general subject ot 
dustrial relations. In introduc 
Dr. Potwin, President Gilbert 
the interesting fact that she had be 
born in Connecticut and went 
time order that 
study and criticize the la 
that She sta 
to applaud, President Gilbert <a 
and to lend her accomplishments 
the furthering of the remarkable 
velopment of southern cotton 
community life. Dr. Potwin’s 
dress was one of the high-lights 


Seach 
any 
Association 


section. A 


who 


on 
some 
might 
policy of 


ago in 


section. 


the meeting and was referred to again 


and again by the members l 
the title of “A Mill and Its Folks’ 
gave a picture of the interrelate 
sponsibilities between 
and emp 
which was vitally significant 


operating executives 


Recreation Program 
r 


Friday afternoon wise] 


participation in 


Was 
open for 
There was a golf tournament 

Club condu 


Cape Fear 


Country 
DV a Committee 
Paul F. Haddock, southern mat 
\. Klipstein & Co. Charlotte, N 
Cobb, 

manager, Lancaster (> 
Mills; and W. H 
southern manager, National Anil 
Charlotte, N 
who did not play golt 
for 


(jolt consistin 


F. Gordon 
veneral 


Cotton 


vice-president 


Chemical  Co., 
Members 
opportunity fishing, boating 


swimming Prizes were offer 


the lars 


vest fish caught 


Annual Banquet 
Mixed with the attitude oi t] 
characterized the 
attended the me 
was a spirit of good fellowship 
itself 
held 


dinner, 


fulness which 


members who 


expressed particularls 
} 


banquet Kriday night Du 


the 
il€ 


music was supplied 
professional orchestra and entert 


ment by an accomplished 


However, at he conclusion 


progra the members 
themsel supplving 
' ! al ot ate 's 





management 





1928 


>? 
ne <), 


to 
who 


his ability the piano. 
Among “starred” vocally 
who helped to induce all present 
t in in, were John E. 
re-cntative 


play 


the se 


Jones, rep- 


of Staley Mfg. Co., at 
Spartanburg, S. C., and M. T. 
Grones, superintendent of the Chico- 
nee Mfg. Corp. of Georgia, at 
Gainesville, Ga. Many thought that 
M Cocker should have _ been 


awarded a prize as well as those who 
e history in golf and fishing, but 
e received was a vase of flowers 
which he wore very gracefully as a 
mniere by inserting it in his 
lkerchief pocket. 


Before the address of the evening, 


W. H. Willard awarded the golf 
prizes. Low gross was captured by 
Paul F. Haddock; second low gross 
by Thomas E. Walsh; first low net 
by J. G. Sandridge; second low net 
by F. B. Williams; and booby prize 


by A. Dewey Carter. for the 

fish caught was awarded to 
Paul K. McKenney; and for the sec- 
ond largest to R. H. Turner. 

Speaker of the evening was W. M. 
McLaurine, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, who gave one of his sincere and 
thoughtful talks which captured the 
imagination of his audience. 


Prize 


largest 


Saturday Morning Session 

he addresses scheduled for the 
Saturday morning session offered a 
well-balanced diet since they covered 
three vital phases of cotton manufac- 
turing and were presented by three 
in their fields. 
papers included: “Importance 
Export Market for American 
Cotton Manufacturers,” by Floyd W. 
Jefferson, of the Iselin-Jefferson Co.., 
New York; “The Developments of 
Research Opportunities,” by F. R. 
McGowan, textile engineer with The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, New York; 
“The Value of Records,” by 
George H. Emery, a member of the 


experts 
m 


1e@se 


respective 


t 


ot the 


and 


firm of J. B. Rodgers & Co., States- 
ville, N. C., and secretary-treasurer 


ot the North Carolina Association of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Business Meeting 


he first item of business  trans- 
acted after the reading of these ad- 


dresses was the presentation of the 


secretary's report by J. M. Gregg 
who reviewed the many activities 
which have either been initiated dur- 


1 


ng the last year or prosecuted fur 
the: Che attitude of the convention 
work of Mr. Gregg was 
expressed by W. H. Gibson, Jr., who 
| of thanks to 
e secretary for his work which has 

so outstanding in 


ird the 


sed a rising vote 
its 
resolution 
and unanimously carried. 


construct- 
Mhis Was 1n- 
as particularly interesting that 
litor’s report, read by James A. 


an, Jr., immediately following 
egg’s report, indicated that in 
the tremendous amount of new 
vhich has been undertaken, the 
of the association during the 
as over $375 in excess of ex- 
‘ non 
Election of Officers 
annual election of officers re- 


sulted, 
selection of 
dent. LL. &. 


sta 


as 


Carl 


ted 
R. 
Brown, 


prev 
Harris 
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iously, 
ads 


} } 
who has 


in 


1 


the 


presl 


been 


chairman of the Board of Governors 
during the last year, and who is super- 


intendent of t 
International 


Gordon ( obb, vice president 
eral manager of the Lancaste1 


Mills, was ree 
tary. fk OLA 
the Hampton 


he 


‘lected 


Orn, su] 


Departs 


Mills, Columbia, S. ( 


to the positio 
of 
members 


board ; F. K. 


board 
five 


Swift Mig. Co., 


n of 


governors 


were 


Petrea, 


cotton 
Shoe Co. 


Ark., was elected vice president 


null 


executive 


erintend 


nent 


Was ee 


chairman « 


Superintet 


Columbus, Ga 


Phillips, superintendent Social 


(Ga.) Cotton 


Arnold, Jr., agent, 


Mills 


\\ 


Lo 


Brookside 


Knoxville, Tenn.: Hugh Clark 


ot 


at Malvern. 


ind 


cS 


the 


I 


super- 


intendent, C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., 


with 


mills at Waco, Dallas and McKinney, 





J. M. Gregg, Secretary, S. T. 


and 
Beat 


Texas, 
tendent, 


W. A. 
mont 


tanburg, S. C. 


Black, 


superin- 


Mfg. Co . 


Spar- 


The business meeting concluded with 


the presentat 


medals by 


Pres. L. R. Gilbert’s 


ion of 
Marshall 


the 


\rkwright 


Dilling ; 


the 


presentation of the S. 
Marshall 
A. Chapman, Jr 


B. \lexande r 


medal to Dilling by James 
of 
the president’s medal to L. R. Gilbert, 
James A. 
solutions 


ined 


convention a success 


the presentation 


the retiring president, by 


: : 
Greer, and the passage of re 
' ' 

KS to all 


of thar in 


1 ‘ 
Making the 


Before adjournment, 


yhant, southern manager of TeENXTILt 


y 


\VoRLD, extended an 


dissociation to hoid its ta meeting in 


(;reenville. S. ( 7 in ~onimine 


the Southern Textile expositior It 


' +: ‘ 
ed DY the otmheers I the 


s10n id 


issocliation that definite deci 


rea een reached to hold the meet 
ng in that citv on October 19, which 
s dur 1g the week ot the s] 

Phe earnest pledge rf his est en 
deavors to the work of the associa 
tion offered by the new president, Carl 
R. Harris, in his brief remarks fol- 


lowing his election, represented a tore- 


cast of further constructive develop 
ment by the organization 
* *€ 
The attendance at Wrightsville 
Beach was excellent. More than 250 


members registered and members 


of their families who accompanied 
them brought the total number of the 


Sy ts the 


party up toward $00 
mark 
* * x 
Before delivering his address, 


Gilbert 


six vears ago he had | 


l 
President L. R remarked that 
een induced to 


make a public appearance by respond 


ing to the address of welcome at an 
S. T. A. convention. He added that 
he had thought that in six vears he 


would 


he 


wouldn’t care to whom he spoke ot 


get to the where 


point 


found that 
and 40 pounds don’t make much dif 


when he spoke, but 


ive 
ference.” \fter which, he proceeded 
to disprove his own words by present 
ing his talk with such sincerity and 
forcefulness as few members could 
have matched. 

* * *K 


Representatives of textile publica 
tions who attended the meeting were 
gratified at the number of times ref 
erence was made to the importance of 
reading the reports of divisional meet 
ings presented in those 
The Southern Textile 
tion evidently looks to its trade papers 


as 


publica 


tions. \ssocia 


S. T. A. Convention Index 


Address 


Report of Sec. J. M. Gregg 


Reports 
Reports 
“Cotton 


“A Mill 


Breeding and Spinning Utility” by 
and Its Folks” by Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin 


See page 
36 
49 


from Chairmen of Sections..................ee6: 


from Chairmen of Divisions...................-- 


=: B. Jackson. . 


“Seeing Things” by W. M. McLaurine 

“Importance of Export Market” by F. W. Jefferson 
“Development of Research Opportunities” by F. R. MeGowan 
“Value of Records” by Geo. H. Emery 
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Marshall 
Committee of the 
received 


Dilling, Chairman, Research 
{rkwrights, Ine., whe 
medal as member of S. T. A. 
who had done most for advancement af 


the industry 


for constructive help in’ furthering 
the general utilization of the thoughts 


developed at its meetings 


x * x 
Memories of Tvbee Be and of 
the never-to-be-torgotten toodless 
convention held there stalked through 
the convention hall on Iridav mor, 
ing when Secretary (:rege read the 
menu planned for the banquet that 
night “so that vou'll know won't be 
another Tvbhee.” \nd isn't 
k *« * 
“In Wrightsville Beach,” said 
Mavor Blair ot Wilmington in his 


address of welcome, “there is beauti- 


ful moonshine—and, | 


understand 
that vou 
} we 


yourselves 


excellent) moonshine. But 


will have to find out fo 


Not knowing, we cannot 


say, 
* * * 


Dr. Marjorie A addi- 
tion to possessing a wide knowledge 


Potwin, in 


of the subject of industrial relations, 
Be- 


fore starting her address, she remarked 


also has a keen sense of humor 


that she knew she was going to “get 
along here because there are so many 


fat and jolly superintendents.” “T 
never saw so many fat people in one 
place before,” she added; “why, I 
can’t even tell the superintendents 
from the overseers If | were an 
overseer and wanted to become a 
superintendent, I’d go back home from 
this meeting and drink a of milk, 
because being fat seems to be the 
most important part of the job.” 
Referring to her appearance as a 
speaker at the American Cotton Manu- 


facturers Association 


vention in 


Richmond last month, at which she 

addressed the mill executive he re- 

marked “And believe me, I was 
scared of those old boy 
* * * 

In a stentorian voice, at the end of 


the Friday morning session, a member 
in the rear of the hall rose to a point 


of order. “A big joke has been played 
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Ss association,” he sz.id. 


on thi 
should 


“Why 
delegates to a Southern Textile 
Association Convention wear badges 
made in Connecticut?” 

President Gilbert referred the ques- 
tion to Secretary Gregg. The latter in 
turn invited the inquiring member to 

at the headquarters association in 
1arlotte for full explanation. 
x * x 

“Tt's the same old game,” said W. H. 
Willard in awarding the golf prizes at 
banquet ; “the dyestuff 


men 


get 


x * * 


It was accepted as a foregone con- 
sion that Paul Haddock would win 

for But no 
would do with it. 


kk WwW 


guessed what he 


the gross. one 
He 
immediately presented it to Dr. Mar- 
jorie A. Potwin 
ful act, and as 
typified the 


the associ 


It was a very grace- 
President Gilbert said, 
spirit of 
ition 

x * * 


the members of 


i] , > 
Vark t 


Jefferson, in 


“TE the phrase ‘Fair 


aid Floyd W. 


Saturdav morning. 


ost, 


] 


not fair market value 


Address of S. ‘ 
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and _ said 
peated this 


working out 


year the act would be re- 

year. A committee is 

the details, and 

nouncement will be made very shortly. 
* ~” 


an an- 


Carl R. Harris, the new president of 
Southern Association, is the 
fourth alumnus of the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College to be- 
come the chief executive of this 
ganization. who pre- 
ceded him M. Dixon, 
vice-president, American Yarn & 
Mt. Holly, N. C 
John W. Clark, president, Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C.; and L. R. 
Gilbert, treasurer, Audrey Spinning 


Mills, Weldon, N. ¢ 


K * « 


Textile 


or- 
Fellow-alumni 
were: Arthur 


Processing Co., “ 


Oh, ves—about fishing. 


Three launches out 


about 


were Friday 


morning, containing 40 mem- 
three 
returned for 
did. 

Other fishermen trolled off the north 


They fished on the rocks, 


niles from shore \ll 


bers. 


break fast or said they 
and blue fish, with 
success. One 
W. H. Willard, 
and I. K. 


mackerel 


for mackerel 


inlet 
consist- 
Paul K Mc- 
Petrea, trolled a 
and 


a8 irked 
of 


party, 
ing 
Kenney 
catch uncounted 


ot 75 
/. 


blue fish. 


[. A. President 


By L. R. Gilbert 


Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. C 


Sees 7 = vear ag conferred 
4 upon me th go] honor in 


your 
powel At that 
time mv yea f office see | long, but 

i but 


' ' 1 ’ 
today, looking backwards 


while 


pledging to you all 


seems 

a short mce sto 

would help your association 
xd. What I 


we Nave 
ish has been 


pitifully 


f which 


capable and to whicl 
New divisions or 
formed as the 


T he r¢ 
past 


be en 
need seemed apparent. 
the 


the 


were two sections formed in 


way opened for 
organization of 
The Alabama 
Te nhessec 


( Iet ber 


another 


Louisiana - 
formed last 
Ala., and in this 
to 
excellent work 
Bleachers’ and 
was formed in 
doing a great work. 
division of the Southern 
is more needed 
work to do than this 
to you the 


Mississippi - 
Division was 
in Birmingham, 
division have a member whom 
you may look for 
The Dvers’, 
Mercerizers’ 
Charlotte 
There 18 


Textile 


vou 
most 
Finishers’, 
Division 
and is 
no 
Association that 
or has a greater 


division. It is going to oper 


pages of a science whose secrets were 


for years more closely guarded than were 
the the 
textile industry division 


other branch of 
We bid this 
God-speed as it undertakes a 
whose chief aim is to make the 
beautiful the 
taste of women 


secrets of any 
mission 
world 
and to satisfy 
men 


more 
thetic 
where 

Your needs, above all 
things, a campaign of advertising that is 
specially designed to present it, 
your State executive associations, 
as the North C 


aes 
and every 
association 
first to 
such, 
for inst ince, 
ton Manufacturers’ 
South Carolina 
Association, 
Association of 


Then to the 


arolina Cot 
\ssociation, the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Georgia and. the like 
American Cotton Manufac- 


the 


turers’ Association, because I am fully 


convinced that these associations are not 


as conversant with the work that you 
should be 
Arrangements should be made for your 
president to an annual report to 
e associations referred to. 
Chis would take very little time on their 
to bind the 
organizations closer together, and pave 
the way for you to broaden the scope of 
your work. 
You know, 
Southern 


are 
as they 


j 
ome 
a rig 


make 


each ( f tl 


program and would serve 


and I know, 
Textile Association 
the textile 


that the 
is doing a 
for industry of the 
that is unsurpassed by anything 
has ever been done by 
organization of men for 
and _ the associations 
know just what vou are doing, 
best way for them to find it 
you to tell them 
On April 26, 
brated the 100th anniversary of 
vention of ring spinning by John Thorp 
I predict that there will be a jubilee of 
2009 } the 


celebrating 
the Textile 


work 
world 


that man 


or 
industry 

should 
and the 


out is for 


any 
any 
executive 


1928, the world cele- 


the in 


thanksgiving in 
founding of Southern 
Association 

The artist sketches his masterpiece, and 
the writer pens his inspiration in a poem, 
and friends give 
But one hundred 


world 


to which his comrades 


only a passing glance 
later the awakens and 
that this painter or that poet 


a memorable work that will be 


years 

realizes 
has done 
cherished and appreciated more and more 
by each succeeding 


generation—a work 


that will live as long as time lasts. So 
it is going to be with the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. The work that you are 
doing now will some day be called great, 
and orators will pay to you that just 
tribute that goes only to him, or them, 
who have done a great service. 


Inimical Forces 

It is not my intention to try to discuss 
socialism, communism or bolshevism or 
any of the other radical societies or 
But I do want to refer briefly to 
President Harris’s address before the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Richmond a month 
ago, in which he referred to the influence 


f 


sects. 


of socialist instructors on the young men 
who are attending our colleges; and to 
the fact that the formative years of 
youth are gone before they get any ex- 
perience in industry at all. 

It is true, gentlemen, that there are 
forces abroad that are doing the South 
an irreparable injury. And every step 
that can be taken to save and conserve 
our industrial life should be taken. The 
relation between the owners and opera- 
tives in the southern mills is the finest 
and most beautiful that any nation or 
people have ever seen. There 
would call this love and its ex- 
pression paternalism. It isn’t pater- 
nalism; it is the carrying out of the 
divine command to “love thy neighbor 
as thyself” and that we “are our brother's 
keeper.” The owners are following in 
the steps of the Holy Nazarine, and are 
feeling the barbed shafts of criticism 
s did Jesus Christ in the Holy 

Jerusalem two 


are some 


who 


today a 
City of thousand years 
ago. 

May I here express my appreciation to 
your and treasurer, J. M. 
Gregg, who has so “abundantly sustained” 
me throughout the year, always anxious 


to help in every way. 


secretary 


\ most valuable 
man, and I hope that he may continue 
to carry the banner of the 
for years to come. 


association 


To the division chairmen goes my very 
highest appreciation. They are the back 
bone and stay of the association, and to 
the for 
labor of love 


them goes honor, theirs is a 

For the various publications are due 
the thanks of the association. 
Without their earnest and warm coopera 
tion, our would only a_ local 
influence, instead of national in its range 

To my 


sincere 


work be 


successor—TI extend every good 
wish and pledge to him my most earnest 
support in his efforts to make a_ hetter 
association; and assure him that he can 
ask nothing better of you than that you 
him the hearty, willing and 
cheerful cooperation that has been mine 
lor a year. 


give to 


I shall always look upon the vear tl 
has just passed with a heart filled with 
gratitude to that highly 
honored me. And tender memories will 
ever through mind reminding 
me of the pleasant associations and happy 
recollections that were mine in 1927 and 
1928, while guiding, to the best of my 
ability, an organization that will approach 
the heights of perfection and drape 
thereon the of honest indus- 


at 


vou you 


So 


pass my) 


banner 
tralism and pure craftsmanship. 


S. T. A. Sectional Reports 


HE first of the sectional reports 

presented at the Friday morning 
session of the Southern Textile Asso 
convention that ot the 
Carders’ Section, submitted by Chair 
man Jf. O. superintendent, 
Hampton Department, Pacific Mills, 


ciation was 


Corn, 


Columbia, S.C Mr. Corn very 
briefly outlined the results of the meet- 
ing of his section held at Columbia. 
S. C., Jan. 25, at which the subject 
discussed was: “What Are My Re- 
sponsibilities or Duties as an Overseer 
—First, to my Employer; Second, to 
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my Employes?’ He devoted 

major part of his report to the fc 

ing excellent exposition of the im; 
ance of the human element from 
overseer’s standpoint: 


The Human Element 

“We have been discussing for s: 
years, the mechanical set-up of our 
chines—the proper drafts to use, 
lay—all the things that go to mak: 
an ideal lay-out; but a man might 
genius in setting up machines and k 
every part from A to Z—but if h 
not know how to set up the man 
to operate efficiently those machin 
will be an absolute failure. For 
all, the human element is the gr 
problem of any overseer, and I d 
hesitate to say that 759% of the 
over of our plants is due to some « 
charge not measuring up to the 
discussed at the meeting. 

“How many ends come down 
day how many looms stop, b« 
person somewhere did not d 
part just right? And maybe, in 
instances, the person did not know 
better, or did not know why his 
was not just as good as the way h 
been told to do. There is 
figure what it may cost, yet-— 
sponsible ? 


some 


no w: 
who 
An overseer’s job today 
big one, for it costs money to hir« 
fire. 

“We cannot forget the fact that 
are all human, and that there are n 
persons alike. Overseers are ditier 
just as other people are, but an 
seer should be developing every da 
a broader conception of the abilit 
men, and realize fully that if he 
hundred people in his department 
has a hundred different problen 
and that their ideas will be as 
ferent as a spinning frame is fro 
loom—and they work more or 
they think. Some of them you can 
in the morning like a spinning 
and they will run right on and on, 
never give any trouble; others will st 
slamming off—but the most of them 
just like a loom—if you tighten his check 
strap a little or cut his belt, make sor 
little adjustment, you can usually mal 
things right. 


Test of Ability 
this point comes the testi 
He should le 


should be able to find 


meet, 


1 
iCS 


“But, at 
ability of an 
diagnostician 


overseer, 
he 
trouble, and do so before he tries 
adjust things. If the shuttle 1s re- 
bounding in the box, putting on a new 


} 
tine 


picker is not going to stop that loom 
from slamming off—and if a man needs 
a little encouragement, a jerking up 3 
not going to straighten him out. [i he 
is despondent, a high head and a ft 
doesn’t bring him any joy. But, to 

that man and gain his confidence, an 
him know that you have a personal 
terest in him, not only for the serv! 
you may get from him, but that you want 
him to be happy and content, then ) 
will foundation for instructions 
and coachings to make an efficient 
The progress of our 
mills in the last 20 years has been 
due to these principles being practised 
from the highest officials on dowt It 
has been largely the development of the 
ability of men rather than of machinery 


have a 
me he 


hern 
sou Clu 


ative. 
largely 


“In my opinion, if we measure our 
selves by the prerequisites mentioned, ™ 
the majority of cases we will score less 
on those responsibilities to the employe: 
Most overseers are loyal to their em 
plover and have the interest of th: 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Largest Lowell Graduating Class Is First to Receive 
“Institute” on} Degrees and Diplomas 


LoweLL, Mass. 
OMMENCEMENT exercises 
tor the largest day class ever 
graduated from the Lowell 
Textile Institute were held on 
Tuesday, June 19, in Southwick Hall. 
Commencement Day was made late 
this year in order that the graduates 
might legally receive the phrase 
“Lowell Textile Institute” on their de- 
grees and diplomas, the legislative bill 


authorizing the recent change of name 
coming into effect on June 19. A 
total of 43 were graduated: 12 from 


the four-year textile engineering 


course, 15 from the four-year chemis- 
try and coloring course, 2 from the 
cotton manufacturing 
course, 6 from the three-year wool 
manufacturing course, and 8 from the 


th 
Uf 
1 


three-vear 


textile design course. All 
graduates have 
positions and nearly all 

pleted definite connections. 


iree-year 
offered 
have 


these been 
com- 
The in- 
stitute was unable this year to fill the 
demand of manufacturers for graduat- 
ing textile engineers, chemists, and 
dyers. 

In spite of the rainy weather, the 
institute buildings were made colorful 
by the throngs of relatives and friends 
who came to witness the annual con- 
ferring of degrees and presentation of 
diplomas. To many of the 
who with instructors and other under 


seniors, 


graduates have long been the sole in 
habitants of the matter-of-fact class 
and the great textile labora 
tories, the sight of elderly men and 
women, of young men with unfamiliar 
of young women, and of chil 
dren some scarcely knee high, 


rooms 


races, 
wan 
lering up and down the long corridors 
and in and out among the machines, 
was strange indeed. Here and there 
groups of seniors were conversing to- 
gether, talking of their plans, where 
they were going and when they should 
see each other again. Many 

shaking hands for the last time. 


were 


Lowell Textile is a coeducational in- 
stitution, although the proportion of 
women in the classes is always very 
small. This year a degree was con- 
erred upon but one “co-ed,” Miss E. 
Maybelle Warren, of Billerica, Mass. 
e received the degree of Bachelor of 
‘extile Chemistry amid enthusiastic 
applause from the and the 
large gathering of guests. 

The commencement exercises were 
At 11 o'clock the 
procession of faculty and seniors filed 
into the hall headed by A. 
Wells, chief marshall. 
of welcome, President 
Eames said, in part: 

President Eames’ Address 

“We have met here today to present 

to the members of this class formal 


seniors 


held in the morning. 
Edwin 
In his address 

Charles H. 





Institute Is Unable to Fill Demand 


for Its 


Graduating Engineers, Chemists, and Dyers 


evidence that they have completed the 
prescribed courses in the 
partments oi institution lo thos 
who fulfilled the requirements ot 
any of the three-year courses 
is awarded and to 


the requirements of eith 


respective ce 
this 
have t 
a diploma 


those wl have me 


year courses the degree of 
Textile Chemistry, B. T. C., or 
of Textile Engineering, B. T. E 
ferred. 

“Throughout the years of its existenc: 
it has 


policy of the Lowell 


Textile School not only to give instruc 


been the 


tion in the present-day methods of tex 
tile manufacture and the underlying 
principles of science that find 

therein, but to encourage and 


application 
guide any 





efforts of original thought in new p1 
cesses or investigations. To stimulate 
the scientific method of approach to any 
new problem as well as to train the 
student in basic laws and principles ¢ 
physics, chemistry, and higher mathema 
tics have been considered ibsolutly 
essential 

“That the training may not be nar 
row and confined to restricted fields of 
process manipulation there have been 
included with textile designing and_ thx 
technique of manufacturing the sub 
jects of history, economics, and_ prin 
ciples of business procedur TI 
correct and effective ‘use of F1 h is 
quite as necessary to one who is to he 
a textile engineer in the br lest ap 
plication of that profession as it t 
any other type of an engineer or man of 
science. QOne’s ability to use his wt 
language efficiently is to a considerable 
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Influence of Science 


tu ippreciation f the tact 


Graduates of Lowell Textile Institute Who Received the Degree of Bachelor of Textile Chemistry. 


Top Row: C. W. Sampson, G. C. 
J. V. Killheffer. 
Bottom Row: W. F. Dolan, F. R. 


Ward, H. H. Parigian, S. K. Ford, P. L. 


Rodalvicz, Miss E. 


Fasig, E. A. 


Tarshis, J. F. Fitzgerald, 


VM. Warren, J. F. Corbett, R. Burns, J. F. Shea. 
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Killheffer “An investigation of the possibility of Through the generosity of a recent ¢g 
North Caldwell. N. J using an illuminometer to determine  a‘e a thesis prize of $20 is available f 
ntion of mildew in cotton the differences in the finishes of cotton senior in the Chemistry and Textile © 
fabrics.’ ing Course Awarded to Maybelle W 
Josephus MeKay.Stoughton, Mass Presented in June, 1927, with L. W. (Billerica, Mass.) 
cientific study of the different sizing Guild, co-author) Hlerbert <A. Currier Scholarship 
materials on cotton in respect to their s : xiven by Herbert A. Currier of the Cla 
disadvantages in the Diplomas were presented to the fol- 1906 to a student selected by the f 
of application ] te ee of the school, the following conditior 
Sie Dy eos ie owing graduates be considered in making the select 
tion of organic dye Cotton Manufacture Scholastic standing, financial need, and 
mineral oxides, used for John Harold Swanson Griffin, Ga ity in promoting student activities in s 
t ther. used to color Francis Putney Wetherbee Albany, Ga lite Awarded to James Oliver 
mixing or color Wool Manufacture (Chelmsford Mass.). 
ng it sup badd Thomas Francis Connor Boston, Mass sey ors — are wien 
i y] = : : ny atonal in Ril cece Cie : a na) ay Sass. membership in au Sigma’ Epsilon 
Mr. Es at ee ee ae eee . pt ell pana toes en —— scholastic honor society, on the bas 
dificult pre ! 1 i spinni 1 1 nic an rtail > all Wolfred aton ro It * a "Mt a their sel. slastic standing——namely, an 
tie a ; ; s ace ftarait (0iaales joslit Milford NH age of SO each term for the first 
ne ¢ ( t . frord iki rn race Nea i ive ’ yearn pen - —— panes on | 
eae — ‘ lI, ae shan « — : P — : foe a ze (Lowell, Mass.) ; James Oliver | 
— ' nal ‘ e effect of rit fee 7 - tai North Attleboro, Mass (Chelmsford Mass.): Walter Ile 
and not { i a \ vere il \\ iri pa P oe i na ~# ihice Teartile Design Myers (Lowell Mass.) : Charles Le 
higl alli in a eal ee with whits ai attin siti Harold Conrad Bauer ‘ Lawrence, Mass Shelton (Boston, Mass.) ; Benjamin Ji 
‘e F : : ; sie tehbure. Mass. 2ehn Bottomley .North Andover, Mass. Zalkind (Dorchester, Mass.) 
be a doctor nd told O1 yiri tf | t of otton cloth by the Daniel Joseph Coffey . Pittsfield, Mass 
ion of sodium hypochlorite ~ pce Sg —— is ——: — 
: er ae rfiele i iixwe Poaristein sjoston, Mass ‘ . ° ° ° ‘ ° 
Si iia allan etd the sileies The ethos nat watulyege aeteld. Mass. Jackson Ambrose Shedd. Nabnasett, Mass. Seek to Enlist Printing Colorist- 
- Sat ag z ; Hon of sominercal ragon Tuteinants John Smith Stott. North Andover, Miss ° N J Eee 
was conh t la Wally inci Reston Mawel Tenia ae Kenneth Edward Strout..So. Portland, Me In .VNew ersey 
charg ( and asked her 1 t \ comparison of the various methods of 


determining the reducing power ot Medals and Awards he National \ssociation ot Pext 


1 4 > e we ol -4 = . 

speak of it t other g1 ! hydrosulphites and sulphoxylates a low; tal Printing Colorists held an organi 
¢} 1] 1 ‘ 7 Li. oe natn \ vbelle W: en silleric: Mass Te 4 OV Y "alS ¢ ( < ards : . 

month a it four S Wel faybell arrel .. Billerica, Ma . ewe Ses San ewan tion meeting at the Alexander Han 


remperature control of acid dyeing with ; : 
ton Hotel in Paterson and listened 


} 


woul 


wearing | \ heeled s| Se relation to critical temperatures vere presented : 


1 | | tuchelor of Textile Engineering Medal of the National Ass'n of Cotton reqy: . 
Mills ire >I ir desire Ol Clifford Albert Farley Lowell, Mass Manufacturers, presented by Russell T addresse by William Milne, Manage 
secrecy. ) rlee sai ind are open \ study of the method of determining Fisher, B. T. E., to George Gordon Osborne ot the Sussex Print Works: P 
: ; uniformity of yarns, by means of fre Montreal, Quebec, 5 : : 


ing their doors t , , J eee Textile Colorist Award—a prize of $100 Wood, manager of the Oriental Sil 


: X offered by the Textile Colorist, Inec., to a Printing Co.: P. F. Kinsburg, of 
; : ; Gloversville, \ member of the graduating class whose . — : , i 
mobile industrv, he tated WW a of the tension in worsted yarns thesis, based upon his personal researches | assa.c | rints Works: Edward 
during cap spinning ind experiences, is of the greatest practical > : . 
George Leslie Logan. .South Portland, Me value to the dyeing, bleaching or textile Roegnet ’ supel intendent, Cretor 


of paper in order that thev ma \ study of the effect of twist upon the inishing industries. Awarded to John Vin Print Works: Charles Stoye, head 


: : ‘ properties of artificial silk yarns cent Killheffer (North Caldwell, N. J.). 
diagrams ot the machinery 1 (Thesis with George G. Osborne) 


Edward A. Bigelow Prize—$100 to the COlorist for Cheney Bros., South Ma: 
i ' Edward Perkins MeG e ; ; . ~ , 4 : } 
dustries. declared M1 | vlee. are . cAee "7. ete Tai ae member of the sraduating class in the Wool chester, and Dr. Carter, colorist 
: The effe ‘ f : rs — = Manufacturing Course who maintains the 
ing that c “cl Keep out more “> — ete heeg cimes ——— “ ‘W- highest standing throughout his three expert. 
: , ing processes upon the strength, elast vears ardes o Wolfre : 2 a . ° . . ’ 
than they keep in city and evenness of a cotton hostery bers some “ip _— en are Sa Officers of the association, incluce 


Medals seavialelicchitntie annie cia ieee Malet aati Edward | | Bigelow | Prize $50 to the Warren W. Trimble, president of 
tu one ellingto1 ‘ ittrick member of the second vear class in the ek a ‘ * 
sented. The 1 » National As : ies Lowell Mass. Wool Manufacturing Course who maintains Acme Finishing Co., and vice-pres 
study of finishes of cotton fabric lyy 


‘ ‘ Lawrence William Gottschalek 
have learned this 


motor companies give 


sociation ol tto1 inutactt » the use of light ee during the first two dents, Wilfred Hilton ot Rockla: 


rhesis with Wil Ss Rk Wo Joseph Johnson Brook sat 
S ‘ { Sis th Hillam sussell ! : coe t “ynichi y 7 . Ps - > ( 
Was prt *George Gordon Osborne Montreal — — I inl hing Co. ; A. ( apithorne ol . 


secretary j ly ry: ition. he Thesis with George L. Logan 
Kurt Herman Reinhold Clifton, N 
\ determination of the effeet of 
President ames pon the strength and elastici 
: voolen and worsted fabrics 


Following the conferrins legree William Samuel Russell, Jt 


Louis A. Olney Book Prizes (in the form ’ . . ’ 
of books)_—$20 to the regular student in man’s, Somerville; Leon Wheeler « 
the Chemistry and Textile Coloring Course 
who shall present the best thesis prepara : ; - 
tory to graduation (Awarded to Clifford Bros. ; past president, Samuel Blait 
William Sampson (Plymouth, Mass.) en Bile sales Aline a 

Ten dollars and $5 to the students tak Howard J. Revell of Greenville Fin 
and presentation of diplomas, James ‘ » : Haverhill, Mass ing the regular Chemisttry and Textile jshing Co.: Dr. Aerkele of Pontia 

I Thesis with Raymond W. MeKittrick Coloring Course who shall be considered as aA > 
Corbett. president ot the grad ne Alvin Briggs Storey Belding, Mich having attained the highest and second and Frederick Bic Babcock, executive 

\ comparative study of the properties highest scholarship in second and first-year Sais j on  Aanicilenia iene ne 

arns made by two long-draft spin chemistry, respectively ; secretary. \ number ol representa : 

the 19028 section the clas fence ning systems and by ordinary com Second Year—First Prize Morris print work managers and head colo: 

7 mercial drafts Barsky (Dorchester, Mass.). Second Prize: - ; a and 

James J. Maguire, of the graduating John Chester Westaway. .Hamilten, Ont Arthur Francis Gallagher (Lowell. Mass.) ists joined the association anc 

E s . Thesis with Alvin B. Storey Ilonorable Mentio Willard Alvah Colby ae a 3 asts «4 a 

.? nrecented to : ’ an lora Mention ilard Alvah Colby. ; ve campaign start at once ( 
class, presented Walter F. Myers, award Lawrence Wingate, Jr.. Ir. (Bradford. Mass.): Alfred John Car. “Ve Campaign Stars a ' 

vice president of the junior class, the Molden, Mass bone (Haverhill, Mass.), secure .00% membership in the New 


. ; "9 ' \ comparative study of the influence on First Year--First Prize Norman Albin lerse listrict 
circle which will enclose the 1929 worsted yarns and fabrie of the omis Johnson (Deep River, Conn.). Second JETSCY GIStrICct. 


numerals in the section of the fence to sion of certain operations in the Brad Prize: Abraham Lifland Roxbury, Mass.). 


a ford system of combing (Noble) and Ilonorable Mention: Richard Lea Brook 
be donated next year Professor Gil- drawing (Simeoe, Ont.): Stanley Arundel Hall 


bert R. Merrill, class of 1918, pre- Kenneth Leroy Woodbury, Bradford, Mass. (Haverhill, Mass.) Marine Corps Opens Cotton 
sented an additional section of the s = ae Cloth Bids 

fence to bear the numerals 1918. He oes ; wee _ PHILADELPHIA, —Bids | for supply 

explained that, due to the small number ee . aN ing the local depot, .: 5. Marine 
of graduates during the war period, ES i Corps, Broad ot. x W ashingtor 
several classes found it impossible to ; ‘ee Ave., with 300,000 yds., 36 in. khal 

present their fence sections. The class cotton shirting cloth, were opene 


other pt Jewett ( ity : Charles Stove, ot Cheney 


class, presented 


fence is an attractive one, made of iron June 18, the following concerns sul 

with vellow brick posts. The first class . 4 F mitting bids: 

to contribute a section was that of ; | Batavia Mills, Inc, New Yor 

1899 24.48¢ on sample and 24.82c per \ 

Decrees Conferred tor speciacation material ; Georg: 
© \WVoods Sons Co., —Philadelp 


Degrees at 23.98c, Neuss, Hesslein & Co., \ 


mencement were conferred upon 


following graduates 


York, 33.5c per yd., on sample 
Browne & Co., Boston, 2 
lurner-Halsey Co., 10 


\mory, 


are included ) 


(Asterisk sig 


s member ee 30,000 yds., each at follow 
: Ra helor ao rtile Chemist» , ; 24.03C, 24.33C, 24.43C, 24 
ae Burns ‘Yasthampton, Mass 4.63¢, 24.73C, 24.83¢c, 24.93C 
e application « t dyestuffs to - ; 
wool ee silk 25.13c; Amoskeag Mig. Co., 4 
a ca pc vt pi - chester, N. H., bidding on entir 
stu of ool, oils and emulsions i ; 
(Thesis with John F. Fitzgerald at - per vd., bidding on 8,87 
William Francis Dolan Lowell, Mass : P "CO . a 
“A study of the on ing peculiarities of yds » at 25C; Sunbrook Mills, Bos 
seduction wat dyes of the anthraquinim 24.6¢; Moe Rosenberg, New Y: 
on Leon Pasig dit i Graduates of Lowell Textile Institute, Who Received the Degree of Bachelor 24.38c per yd.; W. S. Stalp Co.. 
e concentration nd control of 1e ah ; ; fs P 
rayon settling bath. of Textile Engeering. New York, 


John Francis Fitzgerald. . Lawre Top Row: W. S. Russell, Jr.. R. W. McKittrick, C. A. Farley, K. L. Wood- 


Chesis with James F. Corbett bury, G. L. Logan. 
*Stephen Kenneth Ford Haverhill 


Mines Meavation: of ortho-cxlotts Bottom Row: L. W. Gottschalck, E. L. Wingate, Jr.. G. G. Osborne, J. C. 24 S2¢c _ yd.; McCampbell & 
anilide.” Westaway, K. H. Reinhold. New York, 24.45¢ per yd. 


25.875¢ per yd.; 


minion Textile Co., New 











Novelty Woolens a Feature of French 


PaRis, FRANCE. 

HE collections presented by 

the most important Paris manu- 
facturers bear evidence of such 
diversity, obtaining their effects 

from both the texture and from the 
namentation used according to the 
stvle of material, that it is necessary 
to make a selection; for that reason 
attention will be drawn only to those 
patterns which are likely to be popu- 
lar during the coming winter season. 
\ wide range of colors is to be 
proposed comprising shades already 
seen which are met with every sea- 
son; however, this winter the trend is 
more especially toward neutral colors 
or subdued tints of grays and beige. 
The fashion will be in beige and 
chestnut shades, variations of brick, 
greenish-gray shades which will earn 
success with different afternoon 
models of apparel, all tints of pinkish 





A Novelty Weave from a French Mill, 
Based on the Marquisette Construction 


or bluish grays obtaining their color 
effect from the weaving of threads of 
different colors allowing silky lengthy 
patches to appear, likewise mottles or 
relief dottings. 

As the fashion still persists for 
two and three-piece garments, wool- 
ens of several qualities and thick- 
nesses will be used in graduated 
colorings: dark green for coats and 
a soit green for dresses, tortoise and 
gold, navy and periwinkle, brick and 
pinkish. Decorative borders, collec- 
tions of motifs will be strewn about 


the light material; it is easy to see 
What a range of fancy ideas will be 
used by manufacturers along those 

Extensive Use of Crepes 

n and printed crepes will be 
extensively used in winter collections 
and the main motifs to be met with 

pots, graduations, lozenges, and 
cl ecks. Shaded effects irregular in 


decorative lines, varied weav- 
ings of a same pattern possessing 


Successes for Fall Season 





Paris Reports Color Trend for Next Winter 
Toward Neutral Tints, Grays and Beige 


By Jeanne Ledoux 





A Group from the House of Picardie. Two Fancy Velvets on Right and Left and a 
Novelty Woolen in Center 


open-worked parts on a plain ground 
will renew the 
materials. 

Mention 


aspect ot those 


should be given to the 
large place to be occupied by stripes, 
ribbed and graduated, in woolens and 
prints and diagonal stripes in silks 

Small motifs, tiny flowers, 
and palms. will 


TOSes, 
sometimes be seen 
used doubly on a same pattern, that 
is to say, glossy weaving on a matt 
ground, ornamented with prints util- 
izing the same ornamentation theme 
This winter, Barret is to display pat 
terns established on that principle, of 
the prettiest effect. 

Silk and cotton continue 
their success at this period of the year 
and they will rely upon their supple 
ness and lightness to find a use fot 
all day and evening wear. All warm 


velvets 


tones such as gold, rust, and geranium 
will be seen and will harmonize with 
the multiple prints which will appear 
most often on light or vivid shades 
with dark grounds. 

Satin crepes, crepes de chine, maro- 
cains will find favor with the big 
dressmakers, preference being toward 


sober and hei 
beauty will originate above all from 


the quality and 


discreet shades 
heaviness of the 
material rather than from their eclat 


lor day wear there are shades ot 
nigger, gilt, 
beige, silvet 


pinkish beige, greenish 
gravy and the whole 


range of eucalyptus) greens. For 
fresh but nevertheless 


colors. lilac 


evening weal 
subdued pink, 
water-green, torget-me-not 


Metallic 


will be 


Snow, 
lamés and_ silk brocades 
appreciated in old type 
shades; bronze, silver, old gold, dark 
red, night blue, ete. 

Such will be the 
and variety which we are to see used 
by the big Paris dressmakers 


New Woolens for Coatings 


\Woolens devoted to coats will be 
ot a heavy quality, of great supple 
ness and their grain will be fine with 
a downy appearance. 

The irreproachable quality of the 
plain 
rival in 


woolens will enable them to 


elegance and = success. the 


fancy creations in which ornamenta 





A Group of Rodier Novelty Woolens, Indicating That the French Imagination Is 
Being Given Full Play in the Technicalities of Textile Construction 


principal shades 


Fabrice 


Cs ads large ip 
ot the materials 
Reversible woolen plain 
sic . checkered on the thet 
with tones to match or graduates | 
be devoted to coats Sometimes 


tancy weavings will provide an 
inal character. In these creat 
tiny checks, lozenges, dots and mottle 
will prevail and will be used 
groundwork for wide stripes, p! 
and squares 

Ribbed woolens with silky depths 
will be seen with varying widths run 
ning from 2 mm. to t cm. Slashes 
or different prints will modify their 
character and relieve their uniformity 
use is to be 


frequent given t 


weavings forming chevrons, 


plaids, 
tiny checks or interlacing, with yarns 
ot different shades 
Pieds-de-poule will again be usec 
by fashion tor the coming wintet 
stand out in 


they will oppositior 





An Ingenious Knitted Construction Used 
in France as a Novelty Coating 


white on black, beige on nigger, gray 
on navy. 
Mottles, striped 


wise mingling several 


effects, diagonal 
shades; blue 
and beige, white and gray, chestnut 
and rust will obtain great success; 
so will woolens with relief weaving 
of yarn of several colors appearing 
irregularly. 

Ornamentations obtained by cri 
stitches, triangles of different size 
overlapping stripes, gold spots ove 
running the woolens, patches of silk, 
will enliven and animate the dullnes 


of these materials. 


Ornamented Fine Woolens 
Fine woolens intended tor dresse 


or small ensembles will frequent \ 


1 
i 


receive the gay note of silky bordet 


and ornamentations, spots, stripes + 
strewn motifs, or will obtain new et 
fects thanks to their weaving imitat 
ing cameo embroideries, openworked 
and plain plaids or red harmonies on 
beige, green on gray, pink and chalk, 


(39) 
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eggshell and 
turn toward certain 
recall of parchment 
their irregularity and tints. 

Motifs 
either 
by an openworked weaving 

Zig-zags, shaded 
and woolens imitating the appearance 
of jersey 
among 

Cotton 
place in 
colorings 
low 


will 
which 


lashion 
weavings 


nigger. 


the effects by 


in quincunx will be seen 


in relief or will be worked out 


lines or triangles 


by their texture will be 


the future successes 

find a 
future fashions and 
straw 
reds, preference being given 


velvets. will large 
their 
will range trom yel- 
hades. 


same tone and fine 


woolen 
the best taste 


compose harmonies ot 


with them 


Fancy Velvets Shown 
Multicolor 
through even to 
winter the 
mentat 
grounds in 
will be one ot 
the sea and 
graduations of a 
Plaid 
tained 


impressions have won 


and this 
most tancy kinds of orna 
will be 


cotton 


velvets 


1oOn 


seen 
velvets 


on dark 


Beadings 


the great novelties of 


on will form checks or 


new character. 
velvets, striped ob 
y weaving or by print- 
ing, will obtain a 


eltects 
either by 
deserved success 
for dresses and afternoon ensembles. 
The present and light 
and will continue the of plain 
and printed silks latter 
in the way of prints in 

borders launched by Coudurier, which 
leave wide 
Heavy taffetas, 
lamé brocaded  velvets, 
brocaded mousselines 
evening 
Moires with 


line is supple 

uccess 
Among the 
novelties 


are 


liberty of interpretation. 
silk 


and 
used for 


wool and 

lameé 
will be 
wear ensembles. 

taffetas 
prints 
of metallic or silky 


small designs, 
woven with changing threads, 
and embroideries 
threads will compose coats, capes and 
delightful stylish 

Th juality ot the crepes de-chine, 
triple voile and mousseline lend them 
selves to. all 
always 


POwnNS. 


new oOrnamentations, 


deli- 


water 


remaining in fresh 
cate tints: 


pt ach, flesh, 


when 


and 
ivory, 
intended 


green, ctc., they 


for lin 


are 
iverie Creations 


Wool Institute Committee 
Broadening Market 

A committee to work out a program 
for the broadening of the wool goods 
markets, was appointed by A. D. 
Whiteside, president of the Wool In- 
Sstituts 


! 
itis 


on 


possible that sub-commit 
tees trom this group will be named to 
handle specific phases of the market 
broadening project. 

The 
follows: 

George A. Adam, Parker, Wilder & 
Co.; Henry Bahnsen, Mills ; 
Bartlett, American 
Woolen Co.; Edwin Farnham Greene, 
Pacific Mills; Louis A. Hird, Samuel 
Hird & Sons, Inc. : James R. MacColl, 
Jr., Lorraine Mfg. Co.; Allen’ R 
Mitchell, Jr., Allen R. Mitchell & 
Son; Donald D. Mitchell. Faulkner & 
Mfg. Co.; F. K. Nixon, 
Worumbo Mfg. Co.; Max W. Stoehr, 
Botany Worsted Mills, and Alex Wal- 


ker, Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc. 


committee is constituted as 


Gera 
Raymond 5. 


Colony 
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Coordination Urged by Canadians 


Head of Association Bespeaks 
United Action by Members 


ToRONTO, CANADA, 
ROAD national trends toward 
coordination in 
structive 


business, 
for 


con 
suggestions coopera- 
tion, and the disappointment of the 
industry in the woolen tariff schedule 
ot the 1928 budget were dealt with by 
David C. Dick, of Cobourg, in deliv- 
ering his president’s address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Woolen 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Toronto on June 19. The 
gathering attended by textile 
manufacturers from Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces. Mr. 
Dick pointed out that conditions in 
the woolen cloth mills in Canada are 
particularly serious and that there was 


Was 


a great loss of employment and wage 
distribution which adversely 
many small Canadian towns. 
“The time is full both of 
danger opportunity,” he 
changing and a 
study of the changes and the forces 
governing them are essential.” He 
quoted H. W. Wood, president of the 
\lberta) Wheat Pool, Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the American 
Steel Institute; Premier 
Baldwin of England, and A. D, 
Whiteside, president of the Wool In- 
stitute of the United States on the 
new cooperative and coordinative ten- 
dencies in business, the latter having 
said: “I feel positive that we are en- 
tering a stage which will be recognized 
in the future as that of the period of 
industrial coordination, and it appears 
at this time that the highest degree of 
industrial efficiency in the future will 
be attained through the development 
of a network of 


affects 


present 
and 
“Industry is 


said. 


close 


Iron and 


both horizontal and 
vertical alliances.” 

Urging that Canadian manufactur- 
ers cooperate to obtain accurate busi- 
ness figures on possible markets, plant 
capacities, production, average costs, 
stocks on hand and distribution so as 
to balance sales efficiency and require- 
ments of manufacturing, Mr. Dick 
said: 

“Manufacturers in Canada are con- 
tinually by research, better methods 
and better machinery bringing down 
the margin of cost between the cost of 
the raw material and the cost of the 
manufactured article. But the differ- 
ence between the price at which a 
manufacturer sells an article and the 
price which the consumer pays for it 
is great. In Canada it has been the 
fashion to put the onus of the whole 
cost of an article sold at retail on the 
manufacturer, 


costs 


ignoring 
which the 
has little if any control. 


distribution 
manufacturer 
This is un- 
just and unfair and is the cause of 
many of the attacks on tariff protec: 
tion in our country.” 


over 


He pointed out 
that in the United States the price 
which the consumer pays for the dis- 
tribution of an article has been so 
ventilated that there was danger of 
distributing being looked 
upon as robbers in that country, but 


agencies 


that this was also unjust and unfair 
“because part of the high distribution 
cost 1s undoubtedly due to the de- 
mands for special service upon the 
part of the consuming public and part 
is due to waste through lack of accu- 
rate information.” 


Consumer Pays Waste Costs 

He believed that the question of co- 
ordination of industry on a merchan- 
dized production basis was the most 
vital question today and that it was of 
national importance because in the end 
the consumer paid for all wastes in 
manufacture or distribution. “What 
are the trends in business?” he asked. 
“Will retailers attempt to control their 
own sources of manufacture? Will 
hand-to-mouth buying bring back the 
wholesaler to his old position in the 
machinery of distribution, with the 
possible control of manufacturing 
units? Is the trend towards manufac- 
turers creating central sales organiza- 
tions which will distribute the products 
of a number of small factories so as 
to specialize production [ 
possible ? Is the trend 
actual consolidation 
small factories ? 


far as 
the 
number of 
Is the trend towards 
trade alliances between manufacturers 
and retailer ? 

“With large retail 
corporations, chain stores, 


as 
towards 
of a 


the coming of 
consolida- 
tion of individual retailers in buying 
organizations, door to door selling by 
manufacturers, selling direct to re- 
tailers by manufacturers, coupled with 
continued hand-to-mouth buying it 
was time that the manufacturing units 
surveyed their situation carefully. 

“In view of the volume of importa- 
tions into Canada correct appraisal of 
the imports and energetic administra- 
tion of our customs laws are vital,” he 
said. ‘‘We note with interest and ap- 
proval customs changes in the admin- 
istration of appraisal and investiga- 
tion made by the Minister of National 
Revenue. The demoralization of the 
market for any particular product 
through technical or commercial 
dumping disturbs the continuity of 
domestic production and increases the 
costs of manufacture, which increased 
costs in the end are borne by the 
consumer and outweigh any temporary 
purchasing advantage.” 


Importance of Research 
Research was of great importance, 
he said, in referring to the Mutual 
Research Laboratory, established by 
the association 
first of 
by 


four years ago, the 
its kind instituted in Canada 
industry. “The Dominion 
Government through its National Re- 
search Council and its appropriations, 
and the activities of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario through its recently 
announced program of provincial re- 
search and _ its 
embarking on a definite program.” 
Scientific cuntrol of industry was det- 
initely 


any 


appropriations, are 


approved by modern prac- 
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tice and this came within the im: 
diate scope of the association labo: 
tory for which an enlarged prog: 
would be announced. 

Educational work as to the yp: 
lems of the industry and the excell 
of its products would have to be 
tinued. The necessity for this 
apparent when it was put forward 
the House of Commons that the es! 
lishment of a worsted yarn spin 
mill in British Columbia 
that the woolen cloth industry 
Canada was prosperous. There 
no climatic, natural or practical 
abilities for manufacturing woole: 
Canada, but further information t 
public was essential. 


Was 


The fine qu 
of Canadian products was immedi 
recognized whenever and whe 
they had been shown to the public 
the repetition and enlargements oi 
successful exhibits in western c 
next year was advocated. 

The Credit Bureau operated by 
association was discussed and it 
pointed out that the manufacturer: 
cloth in England and their represent 
tives selling in Canada had sign 
their desire to cooperate with th 
sociation in this regard and als 
operate to handle trade disputes 
contractual difficulties on a 
equitable and consistent basis. 


Piracy of Patterns Condemned 


by Bedspread Makers 

“Piracy of patterns” has been 
demned an unsound and w 
trade practice by 70% of the 
manufacturing cotton bedspreads, 
George A. Sloan, secretary of 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

“Piracy of patterns” was discu 
at a recent meeting of the Bedsp1 
Group Advisory Committee and 
practice was formally disapprov: 
distinctly unfair to manufacturer 
consumers. The action of the 
mittee was later endorsed by a 
majority of the bedspread manu 
turers. 

As a means of eliminating 
abuse the mills have approved t! 
pointment of a trade practice cor 
to the Bedspread \ 
visory Committee of the Institut 
inquire into alleged instances 01 
fair duplication and imitation that 
brought to its attention. This cor 
tee includes C. Morton Whitmai 
Whitman & Sons, In 
New York, chairman; T. Ellis k 
dell, of Monument Mills, Housator 
Mass.; and F, A. Williams, ot | 
non Mills, Inc., of New York ¢ 

If, after examining into sucl 
ters as may be presented to 
should seem that there has been a1 
fair duplication or imitation ol 
the 


its 20K «I offices 


as 


tee represent 


Clarence 


tinctive design or pattern, 
mittee will use 
courage the practice by taking uy 
question of its unfairness with t 
dividual mill or mills concerned 


British Knitwear, Ltd., Simco 


Canada, have taken out a | 
capitalization of 
This company has been in 


a number of 


charter, with 
operat 
years manufacturn 


siery and sweaters 








ved 
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Recession in General Business Probable, but Textiles 
Are Near the Bottom of Depression, Says Dr. Haney 





ERHAPS the most significant general 

development during the last month has been 

the declining trend of prices. This trend 
has appeared both in commodities and securities. 
It must be due to one or more of three condi- 
tions: decreasing demand, increasing supply, or 
increasing purchasing power of the dollar. As 
a matter of fact each of these three conditions 
has existed to some extent. 


Conditions Tending Toward Liquidation 

Industrial production is on the average con- 
siderably above normal and the stocks of com- 
modities in producers’ hands are rather large. 
At the same time, there is an obvious hesitancy 
in buying which is widespread and is chiefly due 
to uncertainty as to political developments and 
the trend of money rates. Consumer buying, too, 
has been affected by prolonged unseasonable 
weather, relatively low payrolls, and considerable 
uncertainty as to styles. Probably the most 
immediately important factor, however, is the 
tightening in bank credit, together with the 
rising trend of money rates, which is chiefly due 
to the loss of gold. We have shipped out of the 
country a net sum of $377,000,000 in gold this 
year, and in addition a considerable quantity has 
been withdrawn from reserves by the process of 
“earmarking.” This reduces the supply and tends 
to increase the purchasing power of the gold 
dollar, which is equivalent to lowering the level 


of commodity prices. At the same time, bank 
reserves have been cut down (the Federal Re- 
serve ratio is about 679% against 77% a year 


ago) and the member banks have been forced to 
borrow very largely from the Reserve Banks. 
Rediscount rates have been advanced and money 
rates are much higher,—534°% for time money 
and 4349 for commercial paper. These con- 
ditions reflect curtailed credit and tend to check 
speculation of all kinds. Continued high money 
rates and liquidation in the stock market may 
bring their own remedy in the shape of an inflow 
of gold and a moderation of Reserve Bank 
policy, but that will probably not be for two or 
three months yet. 

In short, financial conditions at present are 
unfavorable to business expansion; they tend 
toward contraction. They are unfavorable to 
buying the average run of commodities or securi- 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average = 100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Busi- 


ness Research). 





ties. One manifestation of this is seen in the 
decline in unfilled orders in various basic lines 
including cotton cloth. 

We are under the impression that the business 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 

1. Sustained building operations and 
further recovery in automobile produc- 
tion have contributed largely to a high 
rate of output in the steel industry and 
helped to maintain general business. 
Retail sales also picked up in May. 
Gradually declining commodity prices, 
however, accompanied by tightening 
bank credit, indicate that the peak of 
the spring recovery in business has been 
reached and that some recession is now 
probable. Though this is likely to 
be more than seasonal, it should be 
moderate. 

2. The textile industries are nearing 
the bottom of their depression, and are 
gradually getting liquidated and into a 
position from which recovery may begin 
this fall. No early improvement in 
cotton or wool manufacturers’ securities 
is probable. 











recession of 1927 hardly went far enough to 
produce a fundamentally strong situation and 
that in a good many directions, even outside the 
stock market, considerable liquidation is_ still 
desirable. It is significant that the recovery 
thus far in 1928 has been so small on the average 
and has gained so little momentum. 
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Favorable and Unfavorable Factors 

\mong the chief favorable factors are: 

(1) The recovery in retail trade last month, 
which, while not as large as it seems—due to an 
extra working day in May as compared with last 
year—was considerable. Mail order houses and 
department stores both gained in volume of 
business, considering the season. 

(2) Building activity has shown recovery in 
April and May and has helped to sustain the 
general volume of business. 

(3) Automobile production has steadily ex 
panded through May and has been largely 
responsible for the high level of production in 
the steel industry. These statements are all 
carefully weighed and are made with due allow 
ance for the merely seasonal variations. 


(4) Improvement in the crop prospects. 
On the other hand, the chief unfavorable 
developments are as follows: 


(1) A declining trend in commodity prices. 
(2) A sharp drop in unfilled orders. 


(3) A rather severe tightening in bank credit 
and money rates. 


(4) A sharp break in the stock market. 
(5) Prolonged unseasonable weather. 
(6) Political uncertainties. 


In spite of a high rate of building activity 


and automobile production, steel buying has 


steadily declined and a considerable number of 
industries, such as bituminous coal, railway 
equipment, textiles, boots and shoes, paper, and 
rubber, are not doing well. ‘(he average volume 
of business is roughly speaking from 5 to 6% 
In general, all agree that 
competition is severe, profit margins on the 


under a year ago. 


average are narrow, and business failures num 
erous. While business ACTIVITY is above 
normal, the CONDITION of business is only fair 
and has not been improving. 

It seems probable thac some readjustment arm 
liquidation will be required during the next tew 
months and a moderate recession in general 
business is forecast. At present it does not seem 
likely to last long. Incidentally, it seems prob 
able that further liquidation in the stock market 
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Fig. 2. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 
in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, 
fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New 
York University, Bureau of Business Research). New Bedford Mill Stocks— 
Average price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford Standard). 
Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


(R. S. Dickson & Co.). 
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be necessary pending 


broker “4 loans 
Textile Industries Near Bottom of 


Recession 
industries considered as 


the volume ot 


\s to textile a whole, 


first 
approaching the 
severe period of 
total 


lower than in July, 


1 


illustrated 


that 


hei position 1s chart 


\ the 
Which suggests they are 


rather 


bottom ot a recession 


Mur estimate ot the value of textiles pro 
1924, or April, 
Ig2I, least. In 
total textile values pro 
The United 
intact and its population is as 
The textile business 
Even the physical volume of 
textile production is the lowest since August, 
1924. Such production is likely to go still lower 
as a result of further mill curtailment, but that 
is desirable, as it will insure a thorough liquida- 
tion. Leaders in the industry probably recognize 
that things have come to a pass where it is well 
to have a real cleanup. 


duced is now 


I922 it is the lowest since 


our opinion the curve of 


duced is at or near bottom levels 
17 1 

til large 

alive a 


much evel 


can not fall to zero 


that the volume of wholesale 


just 


The chart shows 


dry voods sales is 


about where it stood in 


February, making due 
and the 
that of the total value ot 
duction in that the 


Even so, the 


1922, allowance for sea 
this 


textile 


sonal conditions, 


index 
pro 


position ot 
confirms 


suggesting business 1s near 


ing a bedrock level curve of 


wholesale dry goods sales is a_ little above its 


average relation with the 


value of the textile 


output. 


\s to department store sales, the total value, 


allowing for seasonal conditions, in April fell to 
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pared with the value of textile production or 
that of physical volume of textile output. 

\ltogether it seems probable that the textile 
industries will begin a period of recovery this 
fall, after perhaps seeing the bottom of their 
depression in June or July. 

Of course, conditions vary in the 
the textile industry. 
appears to be the 
liquidated branch. 
that it 
the best 


several 
branches of Wool manu- 


facturing most completely 


This statement does not mean 
is the most profitable, but that it is in 
position as to a between the 
The 
industry next in 
Here production is still excessive judged 
present state of demand for cotton tex- 
a fact reflected in the low level of the total 
value of the production as 


balance 
demand and the supply to stage a recovery. 
cotton manufacturing comes 
order 
by the 
tiles, 
compared with the 
In other words, manufacturers’ 
margins are very low. This indicates the neces- 
sity of further curtailment. Silk manufacturing 
is probably in the weakest position, the produc- 
tion of silk textiles is much too high to allow 
satisfactory profits in the near future. More- 
over, in spite of low prices there is a prospect 
of an easy supply situation as to raw material. 


Textile Mill Stocks at Near-Bottom Prices 


In May the average price of New Bedford 
mill stocks declined to 63.9, which compares with 
67.8 in April and 85.1 a year ago. Southern mill 
stocks also sagged slightly, their May average 
114.5, 114.8 in April. In_ this 
case, the figure is higher than a year ago, when 
111.9 


physical volume 


being against 


it Was The replacement margins of cot- 
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allow for the usual lag between the purchase 
raw cotton and the completion of the manufa 
turing process, however, the May showing as 
operating margins was probably somewhat | 
favorable than in April. Mill consumption 

creased more than usual for the season and 

estimate of the trend of net earnings in 
manufacturing 


cott 
result. Thou; 
the present trend of speculative values is dow 
ward and is likely to affect cotton mill securit 
sympathetically, 1t seems that the trend of earn 
ings in the cotton manufacturing industry is nox 
favorable to a growing resistance to the down 
ward trend in cotton mill securities. The pos 
sibility of recovery within a month or two is 
strongly suggested. 

The stocks of wool manutacturet 
averaged slightly lower in May. Taking Ame1 
ican woolen and Arlington mills as represent 
tive, the figure is 31.2 against 32.2 in April an 
43 a 
due to the 


increased as a 


common 


year ago. This decline is practically 
movement of Arlington mills. T] 
general trend of mill stocks during th 
last eight months has been about sidewis 
In view of the declining trend of the operating 
margins of wool manufacturers this continued 
sidewise movement seems to indicate that the 
prices of their stocks are at bottom levels. 
According to the latest available figures (for 
April) machinery activity in wool manufacturing 
is very low and the total net earnings must l« 
proportionately small, which fact turther empha 
sizes the foregoing inference. We conclude that 
wool manufacturing stocks are dragging bottom 


wool 


the lowest level since 1921, but recovered in May ton 


and was relatively high in that 


month 


manufacturers, 


as com with 


To Report on Fabric Performance 


Better Fabrics League to Test Clean- 
ability and Wearability of Textiles 


Washington, D. C. 


F' MR the purpose of 


ment manutacturers 


enabling gar 
and mer- 


chants to offer only serviceable 


tex- 
tile merchandise, when serviceability 
is a requirement of the consumer, the 
Setter I abrics America 
has just put into effect a plan of oper- 
ation, the principal feature of which 


is a system of laboratory 


League ol 


inspection 
and testing. The League has been en- 
gaged for several years in a study of 
wear and performance of fabrics, and 
now, with the endorsement of affiliat 
ed national associations in the textile 
and clothing industries, has extended 
the scope of its activities 

The | eague acts as a cleat Ing house 
for consumer problems in the 
ability” of 


“weal 


textiles submitted bv gat 


ment manutacturers and merchants, 


laundries and cleaners and dvers 


Iwo research associates have been 


placed at the U. S. Bureau of Stand 
ards by the League for the purpose of 


1 


conducting the necessary technical in 


vestigations incident to shrinkage, 
fading and other failures of tabrics t 


stand up in service 


Opens Bureau in New York 
The League opened in New 
York City month a 


also 
this laboratory 
I ib1 1cs 


garment 


known as the Bette 


Testing 
Bureau. where manutfactur- 


ers and store buvers mav have fabrics 
scientificially ] 


tested Equipment has 


been installed similar 


to that used in 
modern laundries and cleaning plants 
in order that the tests will conform to 
standard commercial practice in every 
respect. The purpose of the League 
in establishing the laboratory in New 
York is to render a cooperative ser- 
vice both to the trade buyers of tex- 
tiles and the consuming public. Sim- 
ilar laboratories will be established in 
other principal markets. 

No fabric be condemned, but 
fabrics which demonstrate that they 


will 


are good enough to be rated as service- 
able for intended uses will be approved 
garment manutac 


a label will be supplied for the 


and if desired by 
turers, 
finished articles, testifying to the fact 
that they 
cleanable o1 


have been tested and are 


washable, or both. 
By reason of its technical facilities 
ind association with the U 
ot Standards, the 


position to 


S. Bureau 
League is in a 
furnish authoritative in 


formation concerning the serviceable 


present day textiles in con 
Through departments 


league serving the dry cle 
ing and laundry industries, direct con 
maintained with 


tact 1s 


hundreds of 


commercial dry cleaners and powet 


laundries. The combined experience 
plants in all 
principal cities will be summed up in 
reports for members, to keep them in- 
formed of the experience of the con- 


ot these maintenance 


though 
\pril, were decidedly low in May. If we 


holding about level 


suming public in having its wearing 
apparel and household 
and laundered 
seasons of wear and use. 


accessories 
cleaned during their 
Reports to Members 

Information relating to new-type 
fabrics will be collected in the textile 
industry and furnished to members. 
Such information will relate to the 
serviceable features of fabrics in point 
ot  cleanability, 
suitable 


launderability, and 
All published reports 
will contain only information verified 
under conditions of actual practice in 
the maintenance industry, or exper- 
ience of 


uses. 


the ultimate consumer with 
fabrics of a similar type and texture. 
\ssurance is given by the League 
that all information furnished can be 
relied on without qualification. 
Reports of fabric tests for consumer 
serviceability will contain specimens 
of the fabric analyzed so as to clearly 
show the condition of the fabric be- 
fore and after Fabrics 
will be rated according to tests ap- 
plied which comply with exact con- 
ditions ot commercial cleaning and 
laundering, in order that results will 
a practical scale of ex- 
perience the ultimate consumer. will 
meet in the use of 


processing. 


conform to 


a fabric during its 
customary wear. 

If member-stores are affiliated with 
buying practical assistance 
can be given those who are concerned 
with 


groups, 
specifications for fabric per- 
standards of manufac- 
ture, and thus insure combining serv- 


formance or 


iceability with style insofar as prac- 
ticable. Since fabrics are being made 
of mixed fibers, it is quite essential 
that consideration be given the uses 


but that there is no prospect of a sustained ad 
vance during the next month or two, or until the 
trend of earnings becomes upward. 


to which an article will be subjected 


in customary 


consumer and 


cleaning or laundering. 
Will Stress “Suitability” 
The purpose of the Better Fabrics 
League of America is to create inter 


wear, 


est in the selection of tabrics accord 
ing to their suitable uses, and to urge 
the ultimate consumer to acquire a 
better understanding of fabric values 
in order that people will be enabled 
always to buy their money’s worth in 
all textiles. 

The general plan of operation is to 
gather information on textile fabrics 
and distribute it to merchants, dry- 
cleaners and laundryowners in behalf 
of the ultimate consumer ; and to serve 
as a clearing house for textile com 
plaints by the consuming public, such 
information collected that relates to 
defective fabrics or their fabrication 
to be reported to sources which pro- 
duced them. When a genuine prob 
lem which is of 
broad concern the 


arises or less 
League will en 


courage the various trade groups in 


more 


volved to get together on measures for 
overcoming the technical detects. 
Principally supported by an et 
dowment of the National Association 
of Dyers & Better 
Fabrics League has been in operatiot 


Cleaners, the 
for several vears. During this form- 
ative stage a vast fund of data on t! 
definition of fabric performance 
been collecte 
\ll of this information is declared 
he of distinct value to the garme: 
manufacturer and merchant, thou: 
it has not been available to him. 
Upon the theory that reputable ¢g 
Continued on page 63) 


consumer wear has 
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Support the S. T. A.! 
HE Southern Textile Association has just 
closed another year of its history— 
probably the most successful and progressive 
one it has ever experienced. 

That is the significant feature of this organi- 
zation. Thus far, it has never permitted itself 
to reach a static condition. Each year it finds 
new fields of usefulness—whether it be the 
organization of new geographical divisions, 
the formation of new sections representing 
branches of the industry not previously cov- 
ered, or the introduction of new lines of 
thought and action. 

The mills, on the whole, are contributing 
largely to its growth. Attendance at both 
general and sectional meetings has increased ; 
membership has shown a large gain. 

But there is still much to be done. The 
Southern Textile Association deserves a 100% 
support from the cotton mills of that section. 
It is saving them money every day of every 
year—and no one of them can afford to have 
its superintendents and overseers stay away 
from the meetings. 

If the association develops as rapidly in the 
next 10 years as it has in the last decade, it 
will constitute an organization of operating 
executives which may well be used asa pattern 
by any industry in any country. Such growth 
seems definitely “in the cards,” in view of the 
spirit now pervading the S. T. A. It would 
he good business for every southern textile 

ill to get on the band-wagon. 





The Overseer’s Job 
_—s the subject of industrial relations 
i 


s brought up, we think naturally of 
the relationship between the executive manage- 
ment of a company and its employes. 

Chis phase is of supreme importance. That 
the editors of TEXTILE Wortp believe so, is 
indicated by the amount of space they have 
devoted to it in recent vears. 

llowever, there is another phase which is 
apt to be overlooked—namely, the relationship 
hetween the operating executives and the em- 
loves, 

No ideal entertained by the management, no 
latter how sound it is can be made effective 
less it can be transmitted down the line 
sigh =the overseers and second hands. 
theirs is a heavy responsibility. 


hat those overseers who attend the meet- 
s of the Southern Textile Association 
recognize this responsibility, is reflected in the 
reports of those sessions. Speakers constantly 
emphasize the human element; constantly 
urge more intensive study of the science of 
seer-operative relationships. 
fact, it is questionable if this phase of 
discussion takes second place even to 
one of manufacturing methods. 
the overseers have this human responsi- 


brity, the mill executives have an equally im- 


portant one in seeing that every opportunity 
be given the operating executives to study and 
perfect their methods of dealing with men. 


The Menace to Protection 


a recent address before the American 
Tariff League, of which he is vice presi- 
dent, Joseph R. Grundy, prominent Pennsyl- 
vania textile manufacturer and always a 
staunch advocate of adequate protection to 
domestic industry, emphasized the menace to 
domestic industry of steadily mounting imports, 
declaring that ‘in practically every line of 
American industry these imports show a strik- 
ingly upward curve, until the imports ot manu- 
factured products today are as high as those 
under the Simmons-Underwood Democratic 
tariff law in the pre-war and post-war period.” 

Mr. Grundy’s statement applies with particu- 
lar emphasis to textile manufactures, the im- 
ports of which have shown a marked increase 
during the first four months of the current 
year, and which are running much above the 
average under the existing tariff as well as un- 
der the Simmons-Underwood law. Exclusive of 
jute manufactures’ imports of textile manu- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: \}etter spirit evident in 
goods market without much improvement in 
business. Mills are asking higher prices on 
gray goods than last week. Confidence 
spreading that strong attitude will bring 
better results than weak one 


speeches atS.. 


( onstructive 
\. convention help revival 
of optimism. Seek prices that show fair 
return. Print cloths firmer with 64 x 60s 
hard to find at 75gce. Bag trade buying in 
sheeting market. 

Wool Markets: \pproach of spring, 1929, 
openings makes sellers think hard on when 
to start. Conservatives urge delay. Prob- 
ability of price advance introduces further 
problem. Selling of new season tropicals 
indicates hopeful trend 
brighter after dullness. 


good broadcloth 


\Vomen’s wear 
loresee another 
season Worsted yarn 
prices firm; three-eighths grades advanced; 
demand spotty 

Knit Goods: Reports of offerings of 


spring, 1929, underwear are current in the 
market though no formal showings have 
been made. Rumors say prices are the 
same as a vear ago despite fact cotton 1s 
now 4c above that time. Buyers as a class 
will not be in town till July. Some fall 
underwear for prompt delivery is moving. 
In hosiery there is trend away from 
extremes in full-fashioned weights and the 
seven-strand stocking is described as the 
best property. Exportation of full-fashioned 
goods is broadening. 

Silk Markets: Buyers still remain in com 
mand of situation. Excess production holds 
prices down and gives feeling of instability 
Satins and georgettes attract some interest 
Thrown silk dull with users fairly well 
covered. Hope for more interest from 
knitters in spun silk. Raw silk barely 
steady. 





factures for the first four months of the current 
vear were in excess of $80,000,000, or at the 
annual rate of over $320,000,000. Figured on 
an American valuation, or duty-paid landed 
basis, imports of textile manufactures are run- 
ning at the rate over $480,000,000 annually. 
There is strong circumstantial evidence here of 
the highly competitive position of foreign manu- 
facturers under present inadequate _ tariff 
duties, and of an important cause of present 
unsatisfactory textile business in this country. 

Yet, as Mr. Grundy points out, the Senate 
at the last session of Congress passed by a 
majority of twenty the following resolution 
introduced by Senator McMaster, which was 
an amendment and modification of his original 
resolution: “Resolved, that many of the tariff 
rates existing are excessive and that the Senate 
favors an immediate revision downward of 
such excessive rates, believing that it would 
result in the general benefit of all.” 

It is apparent that if the Senate emerges 
from the coming presidential election with its 
tariff sentiment unchanged it will be impos- 
sible to secure the remedial legislation that is 
needed to provide industry and agriculture 
with adequate protection. It is well for the 
friends of adequate protection to recognize 
these facts, and the fact that we are not only 
facing the election of a president but also the 
election of one-third of the Senate and all of 
the 435 members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Furthermore, it is approximately a 
quarter of a century since the tariff was the 
dominant issue in a presidential campaign with 
predominent sentiment in favor of the protec- 
tive principle, and this means that an enormous 
amount of educational work must be done to 
awaken a majority of the country’s voters to 
the soundness of the policy of adequate pro- 
tection to domestic industry. 

* * 

The Uphostery Weaver’s Union of Phila- 
delphia, affiliated with the United Textile 
Workers of America, is one of several labor 
unions that has joined the American Tariff 
League, which is one of the strongest national 
exponents of adequate protection to domestic 
industry. The menace of increasing textile 
imports would seem to he sufficiently serious 
to influence all textile unions similarly to align 
themselves. 


“Fair Market Value” 

TRESS laid on “Fair Market Value” as the 
\J proper basis for price by F. W. Jefferson 
speaking before the recent meeting of the 
S. T. A., has brought a most favorable re- 
action. Many cotton goods merchants have 
seized upon the ideas associated with this 
phrase to aid them in getting away from the 
present condition when cost is the market basis 
and that is more often cut than not. However, 
establishment by any kind of joint action of 
definite figures called “Fair Market Value” 
might easily draw Governmental investigation. 


To Move Kitson to Newton 


Saco-Lowell Will Then Have Two 
Highly Efficient Plants 


on June 19 tl 


ic 


» care of the 
lhe Newton 
9 od side 


l-handling fac 
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ceptionally 
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lite 
‘quate 


im every respec 


he Kitson division 
ness without 
ificing in any way the capacity 


needed for the manufacture of cards 
and drawing 


For sc 


Kitson plant have been made in 


me time past the castings for 
transfer 
New- 


made quickly and easily 


Newton foundry and the 


the machining operations to 
ton can be 


without interference with current 


production 


will 


Che tool equipment that 
the Newton 


Kitson products 


be made available MW 
plant for machining 


will be of the best and most modern 


type. The long established reputation 
of the Newton plant for manufactur 
[ and 
continued 


the 


ing a product of high uniform 
the 


excellence of 


quality insures high 


standard ot Kitson 
product. 

The consolidation wall be completed 
fall and the l 


two large ; 


by early company wil 
then hi 
ranged 
plants 


making 


ive compactly at 
splendidly 
Newton U 


opening, 


and equippe d 


one in pper Falls, 
and 


Bid- 


and 


cards 
drawing equipment; the other in 
deford, Maine, 


spinning equipment 


picking, 


making roving 


Mfrs.” As- 


Philadelphia Textile 
sociation Outing 


Second 
the 
Manufacturers’ 
held at the Manufac 
Club, PAs 
\n elaborate program has 
Marlin Bell, 


starting at 3 p. m 


PHILADELPHIA 


“(ret 


annual 
Phila 
Asso 


Together” outing of 
lextile 


will be 


delphia 
ciation 
turers’ Country Oreland, 
June 26 
been planned by C gen 
and 
Din- 


ner will be served at 6:30 p. m. to be 


‘ral manager, 
continuing through the evening. 
followed by a number of surprise 
Enter 
\ccording to 


events being arranged by the 
tainment Committee. 
the number of acceptances already re- 
t largest 


ceived this will be one of the 


gatherings of this organization 


Graham Silk Co., Inc., 
N. J., has been formed with capital of 
$50,000 to take and succeed to 
local company of same name with mill 
at 62 Ave. The principal in- 
corporators are Benjamin and Theodore 
Rubin, 340 Hamilton Ave., Paterson. 


Paterson, 
over 


Railroad 
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South Carolina Mill Men Meet 


Elect T. 


M. 


Marchant 


President for New Year 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
MARCHANT of Greenville, 
was elected president ol 
] Manutac 
succeed — J. 


ton 


‘ 
Spartanburg on 


ot (;reenwood 


commiittec 

M. Montg 
and W. S 
Spartanburg; \W 
B. J 


MecKissick of 


rom 


\lontgomery 
| Be ittie \I« Kussick, 
Henry and > 
(sreenville; J. | 
N. 4 W. P Columbia; 
W. IF. Twitty ot Darlington; E. A. 
Smyth of Flat Rock, N, ( 
Branson of 

\t the 


mecting it 


Plonk of Hickor ¥, 


Hlamrick ot 


, and Lanier 
Graniteville, S. C 
committee’s organization 


will name an association 


secretary and treasurer, 

W. G. 
South Carolina 
the 


the 
lax Commission, ad- 
and urged 
the textile executives to apply them 
the ; 
and to 


Query, chairman of 


dressed association, 


selves to study of 


problems ot 


taxation exert their influence 
in the choosing of most capable men 
bor political offices. 


“We 


ernment 


need more business in Gov 


and le ss 
he declared 


Gsovernment in 
business,” 

The belittled the 
charge that the new State tax system 


tax commissioner 
is driving out capital, asserting that 
South Carolina is rapidly becoming a 
great industrial State. 

Dr. E. W.. Sikes, 


Clemson College, and 


president of 
H. H. Willis, 
head of the Textile Department, were 
in conference with the association in 
the interest of expanding the textile 
Dr. Sikes 


numbering 


school. various 
than 25 that 
had been conducted at Clemson in the 
last 
the 
men. 


reported 
tests more 
for 
mill 


the and 


ot 


year at 
benefit 
Ile 
that 
tour-veat 


request of 
South 
reminded 


Carolina 
the 
than 
graduates have made good 
and that 


also execu 


tives since 1900 more go 


in mills many of the 250 


‘ial textile students had 


mills. 


returned 


\lembers of the Manufac- 
advisory 


Department 


Cotton 
\ssociation 
the 


turers act in 
capacity to lextile 


the association's 


Reports ot com 


littes were read 


Textile Club’s Annual Meeting 
and Outing 
lhe 


ship is 


Club, whose member- 
made up of New England 
mill agents and superintend- 
held its outing and adjourned 
innual meeting at the Warwick (R. 
1.) Country Club last Saturday with 
an attendance of 44 and 
guests. The committee in charge of 
the meeting consisted of Robert E. 
Steere, chairman; J. F. Morrissey, 
William A. Ballau, Stuart Fisher and 
Rk. I. Makepeace. The weather was 
perfect, the dinner and entertainment 
provided by the committee were ex- 
cellent and the outing will go down 
in the club’s history as one of the 
most enjoyable ever held since its or- 
ganization in 189r. 


lextile 


cotton 


ents, 


members 


\t the adjourned annual meeting 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Milton O. Dean, Edwards 
Mtg. Co., Augusta, Me.; first vice 
president, Robert W. Boys, Farr Al- 
paca Co., Holyoke, Mass. ; 
president, R. E. 
Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R.I.; secretary 
and treasurer, J. W. Winterbottom, 
Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co.; clerk, W. 
Parker Straw, Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 
mittee, James FE, 
Mills, 

Redman, 


second vice 


Steere, Lorraine 


Executive 
Coburn, 
Lewiston, 


com- 

Andro- 
Me.; H. 
Palmer Mill, 
Mass.; Alexander 
Putnam, Conn.; J. F. 
Interlaken Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; H. T. Haley, Dundee 
Mills, Hookset, N. H. 

Milton O. Dean succeeds Walter 
Whipple, agent Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. 
Co., and the former first vice 
president of the club; Mr. Boys was 
advanced from first 


Sci een 
Stewart 
Rivers, 


Makepeace, 


Three 


Morrissey, 


Was 


second to vice 
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National 


Association of Glove and 


Mitten Manufacturers. Tenth 


Annual 


Meeting, Hamilton County Inn, Lake Pleasant, N. Y., June 25 and 26. 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 


to be announced.) 


(Date 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Association, Annual Field Day, Manu- 


facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa. 
Committee D-13, American Society 
ing, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. 


National Knitted Outerwear 
Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Southern Textile Social 
College, Rock Hill, S. C 


Service 


Association, Annual 
June 28-29, 1928. 

Association, Regular Meeting, Winthrop 
June 28-30, 1928. 


, June 26, 1928 


for Testing Materials, Annual Meet- 
J., June 26, 1928. 


Convention, Hollenden 


Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Annual Golf Tournament, Park Ridge (IIl.) 


Country Club, Aug. 3 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
Textile Division, American 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Society of 
Oct. 


Mechanical Second 


17, 1928. 


Engineers, 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 
National 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 
Oct. 24-25, 1928 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Utica, Utica. N. Y.. Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


June 23, 1928 
president and Mr. Steere to the latter 
othce from the executive committe 
Mr. Winterbottom succeeds H. 
Taylor, who resigned recently to 
come general manager of the Chad 
wick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Messrs. Coburn and Redman were re- 
elected to the executive committee and 
Mess1 Ss 
Haley 


Makepeace, Morrissey and 


3 
44 


ire new members of the latte 


Textile Factoring Studied aj 
Bankers’ Convention 
PHILADELPHIA.—Importance of th 
factor in the textile field and the 
possibility of this method of financing 
being adopted by other industries were 
points an address, ‘The 
Need for and Operation of Textile 
Factors,” delivered before the conven 
tion of the American Institute of 
Banking, June 19, by David V. Austin, 
assistant the Manutac- 
turers Trust Co., of New York. Mr. 
Austin said in part: 
the textile field are 
organized into many great corpora- 
tions financing the production and dis- 
tribution of millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods annually. 


stressed in 


secretary ot 


“Factors in 


“On its own merit, there would seem 
to be no good reason why factoring 
could not be applied just as well to 
virtually any manufacturing industry 
where staple goods must be made up 
in large quantities several months be- 
fore the selling season begins, causing 
a temporary freezing of capital in 
inventory. 

“The factor will, when called upon, 
make advances upon the merchandise 
whieh has been produced. The finished 
goods are consigned to the factor, and 
whether on his premises or at the 
dyer’s, the factor’s title to the mer- 
chandise is clear and conveyed by a 
lien upon all such merchandise. The 
maximum loan is generally two-thirds 
of the value of the merchandise in the 
factor’s possession, based on cost of 
production, except where market value 
is less than cost, when the lower figure 
of the two is used. 

“The factor, being the lender, re- 
tains the privilege of placing his own 
loan value the merchandise 
lateral which he accepts. He assures 
himself at all times of the sufficiency 
of his margin so that he may reason- 
ably effect the repayment of his loan 
under any conditions that can be fore- 
seen. The money thus borrowed by 
the mill is used to make additional 
purchases of raw material in order to 
maintain 
and meet the cost of labor.” 


on col- 


operations on new goods 


Revere Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern, women’s and 
children’s hosiery manufacturers, 
fied to the secretary of state at Dover, 
Del., an increase in their capital stock 
from $600,000 to $1,500,000, papers being 
filed by the Corporation Guarantee & 
Trust Co. Ground was recently broken 
at Riverside, N. J., for the new plant 
erected for the Revere company, 
to cost $150,000. Smaller building at 
Riverside is expected to be completed 
about July, and the their 
capital structure is in with 
these expansion plans. 
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Bids for Supplying Dark Blue 
Cloth to Navy 

\VASHINGTON, D, C.—Bids for fur- 
nishing textiles for the Navy were 
opened at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, on June 
19 as follows: 

Dark blue cloth, 18 oz., item 1, 
25,000 yards—Charlottesville Woolen 
Mills, $3.15; Kent Mfg. Co., $3.18; 
Warrenton Woolen Co., $3.23; West 
Bend Woolen Mills, $2.97; Worumbo 
Co., $3.25. Item 1A, 50,000 yards— 
Kent Mig. Co., $3.24; Warrenton 


Woolen Co., $3.27; West Bend 
Woolen Mills, $2.944; Worumbo, 
$3.45. Item 1B, 62,000 yards— 


American Woolen Co., $3.17; Clinton 
Woolen Mtg. Co., $3.57; Kent Mfg. 
o., $3.21; Warrenton Woolen Co., 
West Bend Woolen Mills, 
$2.944; Worumbo Co., $3.55. 

Dark blue cloth, 30 0z., 54-inch, 
16,000 yards—American Woolen Co., 
$4.99; Clinton Woolen Mfg. Co., 
$5.39; Kent Mfg. Co., $5.47; Warren- 
ton Woolen Mills (three bids), $5.49, 
$5.50, $5.7 West Bend Woolen 
Mills, $4.42; Worumbo Co., $6.49. 

Bleached drill, 29- and 32-inch, 
yards — American Textile 
Sales Co., $48,002.40; Batavia Mills, 
$49,269; Brookside Mills, $55,326.81; 
McCampbell Co., $49,358; National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., $44,125 (part 
bid); Parker Wilder & Co., $63,110; 
Prince Lauten Co., $50,705; Turner 
Halsey Co., $49,875 (part bid); 
George Woods Sons Co., $53,425. 


93.31; 


272,000 


Frisbie & Stansfield Co. Re- 
ported About to Retire 

Urica, N. Y.—It is understood that 
the Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co. 
operating the Kendall, Richelieu No. 1, 
Byington and Richelieu Silk Mills at 
Utica; Standard Spinning Co. at 
Oswego, Camden (N. Y.) Mills Co. 
and Regal Mill at Syracuse, are about 
} close and retire from the local tex- 
tile field. The company at present 
operates on part time with indications 
of continuing for another month. It is 
understood that L. U. Lynt, president 
of the company will probably devote 
all of his time to his own knitting mill, 
the Little Falls (N.Y.) Mfg. Co., 
when the plants of the Frisbie & 
Stansfield Knitting Co., are closed. It 
is also understood that machinery in 
the different plants will be sold im- 
mediately after closing of operations. 
Official confirmation of this develop- 
ment had not been secured at the time 
this issue went to press. 


t 





Georgia Association Urges Clos- 
ing for Week of Fourth 


Dawson, Ga.—The Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia in 
an open letter to all its members has 
urged every plant to close from July 
2 to July 7. 

Many of Georgia mills have a cus- 
tom of stopping one week each year 
for vacation, the week of July 4 being 
usually the vacation time. It is thought 
that most of the mills will close down. 
Curtailment of production continues 


on an average of 35% it is said. 
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Southern New England Textile Club 
Re-elects Officers at Annual Meeting 


HE reports of joint secretary-treas- 

urers Philip C. Wentworth and Wil- 
fred C. Murphy at the annual meeting 
ot the Southern New England Textile 
Club last Saturday at the Pomham 
Club, Riverside, R. I., showed the 
organization to be in such a prosper- 
ous condition that when the nominat- 
ing committee presented its report the 
secretary was authorized to cast one 
ballot for the re-election of the old 
board of officers and executive com- 
mittee, the only change in the latter 
being the election of William O. Buz- 
zell to succeed Arthur L. 
signed. The perfect weather was 
partially responsible for attracting an 
unusually large attendance, there be- 


Emery, re- 


ing 220 present as compared with 171 
at the same meeting last vear. 


from noon to 
1:30 P. M., when the business meet- 
ing was called and the latter was fol- 
lowed by “the bake” at 2 o’clock. No 
music nor special entertainment was 
provided, and there was no evidence 
that they were missed by those present, 
for there was ample opportunity for 
social intercourse and this and the 
feast for which the Pomham Club is 
celebrated were the attractions respon- 
sible for the large attendance. 


Luncheon was served 


Reports of Officers 


The roth annual report of the secre- 
tary, read by Philip C. Wentworth, 
reviewed the meetings held every other 
month during the year and noted that 
attendance had averaged greater than 
usual, reaching a miximum of 257 at 
the March meeting. At the close of 
the year the club had a total paid 
membership of 567, made up of 295 
active members, 268 of allied trades 
and 4 honorary; this did not include 
new members whose dues are unpaid 
and which carries the total close to the 
legal maximum of 575. Mr. Went- 
worth referred to the death during the 
vear of George C. Hinckley, a charter 
member of the club and a_ former 
member of the executive committee. 

The treasurer’s report, read by W. 
C. Murphy, showed an excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures during the 
vear of $983, and a surplus at the end 
of the year of $3,388, as compared 
with $2,405 at the end of the 1927 
fiscal year. Mr. Murphy noted the 
fact that there was a deficit in cost of 
dinners over receipts of approximately 
$1,000, but that the deficit as based 
on attendance was slightly less than 
during the previous year. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of E. Russell Rich- 
ardson, chairman, John T. 
and Philip C. Wentworth, was read 
by Mr. Balmer in the absence of 
Chairman Richardson. The committee 
reported that they could see no rea- 
son for changing the officers and 
executive committee, and except for 
selection of a successor to Arthur L. 


Balmer, 


Wam- 


who resigned during the 


Emery, former agent of the 
sutta Mills, 
year to accept a more responsible po- 
sition in the South, they submitted a 
ticket consisting of all the other 
former officers and members of the 
executive committee with the addition 
of the name of William O. Buzzell, 
who succeeded Mr. Emery at the 
Wamsutta Mills, as his successor on 
the executive committee Former 
President Henry C. Dexter stated that 
as the club was so much more pros- 
perous than the industry it represented 
that it would be a mistake to make any 
change in its officers and moved that 
the secretary be instructed to cast one 
ballot for the ticket; the motion was 
seconded by Antonio Spencer and was 
carried unanimously. The only other 
appropriation by 
unanimous vote of $100 for a scholar 
ship at the Rhode Island School of 
Design that has been maintained by 
the club for a number of years. 
List of Officers 

The ticket as elected is as follows: 

President, John F. 


business was the 


Reardon; Ist vice 
president, Andrew J. Currier; 2nd vice 
president, William S. Pepperell; joint 
secretary-treasurer, Philip C. Went- 
worth and Wilfred C. Murphy; 
auditor, Herbert G. Beede, executive 
committee, Frederic W. Howe, Jesse 
A. Knight, E. Russell Richardson, 
William O. Buzzell, Frank F. Wooley, 
Frederick C. Hall; Archie W. Couper, 
Henry Ashworth and Antonio 
Spencer. 

Fall Meeting of Natl. Asso. of 
Cotton Mfers. 

Ihe current issue of the monthly 
bulletin of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers announces that 
the annual meeting, which will be the 
125th, will be held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 24 and 25. 

The association has forwarded with 
this bulletin a card containing list ot 
cotton crop reports for the season 1928 
with statistics of corresponding reports 
of last season, and also a copy of a 
pamphlet prepared by the New Uses 
Section of the Textile Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce entitled “Cotton 
Their Uses.” 


Fabrics and 


First Bale of 1928 Cotton 

BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS.—The first bale 
of the 1928 crop of cotton, grown on 
the farm of W. C. Curtis, two miles 
north of this city, was ginned Thurs- 
day of last week and shipped to Hous- 
ton Thursday night. It was to be sold 
on the floor of the exchange Friday. 
It weighed 537 Ibs. 

The Saxony Mill of the United 


States Worsted Co., Newton, Mass., 
which has been closed for _ several 


months, is being put into condition for 
early resumption of operation. 


(3831) 45 


Merger of Two Groups of Wool 
Mills in Canada 

MONTREAL, CANADA.—At a meeting 
of stockholders of Canadian Woolens, 
Ltd, a plan otf reorganization was 
ratified which involves the formation 
of a new company under the name 
Dominion Woolens & Worsteds, Ltd., 
which will comprise Canadian W oolens 
and its subsidiaries, Milton Spinners, 
Ltd., of Milton, Ont., and Otonabee 
Mills, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont., and also 
R. Forbes Co., Ltd. of Hespeler, Ont., 
and its subsidiary the Orillia Wor- 
sted Co., Ltd. 

Che negotiations leading to the suc- 
cessful consummation of the reorgan- 
ization were conducted by Montreal 
Securities Corp., Ltd. Financing in 
connection with the new company is 
expected to be announced in the near 
future, and it is understood that W. A. 
Mackenzie & Co., Ltd., investment 
bankers, of Toronto, will be interested 
in the financing. 

lhe board of directors of the new 
AO. 
Dawson, Montreal, president of Cana- 
dian Woolens, president; W. K. 
Toronto; FF. Hayes, 

Wm. Hanson, Montreal; 
Bonner, Toronto; W.  K, 
Trower, Montreal; George D. Perry, 
Toronto; C. M. Heddle, Peterboro, 
and W. A. Mackenzie, Toronto. 

Dominion Woolens & Worsteds will 
operate worsted 
cards, spindles and looms than any 
other company in Canada. Its prop- 
erties comprise modern mills, manu- 
facturing a broad range of goods, said 
to be equal in quality and appearance 
to similar goods produced in any part 
of the world. It will employ about 


company will be as follows: 


George, Barry 
Toronto ‘ 


Isaac 


more woolen = and 


1600 persons. 

Capital structure of the company 
will consist of $2,250,000 first mort- 
gage 6% gold bonds, out of an author- 
ized cumula- 
preferred stock, out of an 
authorized $4,000,000 ; and 60,000 
shares of no par value common stock, 


$5,000,000; S1,500,000 


( 


tive 0% 


out of an authorized 200,000 shares. 


Sale of Two U. S. 
Corp. Plants 

\uction sale of the Iroquois Mill 
of the U. S. Worsted Corp. was held 
Wednesday at the plant in Saugus, 
Mass. The successful bid was for 
$85,000, which included buildings 
machinery, real estate and tenements. 
The auctioneers, Samuel T. Ireeman 
& Co., would not disclose the name of 
the purchaser, but it is understood that 
it is planned to start the plant at an 


Worsted 


early date along similar lines. The 
Uswoco Mill was sold at auction 


Thursday at Lawrence, Mass. 


400,000 Lbs. of South Dakota 
Wool Averages 40c 

De Smet, S. D.—Merle Forbes, 
local wool buyer, reports that he has 
contracted for 400,000 lbs. of wool in 
this district. The average price was 
around 4oc a lb., Mr. Forbes stated. 
Some fleeces were as high as 15 lbs., 
while the average was from I0 to 12 
Ibs., it is said. 


William L. Breese, president 
Portage (Wis Hosiery Co., was 
i to Miss Ze Gale the 
famous 
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ite families 
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ceremony 
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ma inter- 
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James G. Hanes, president and gen 
ral manager of the Hanes Hosiery 
Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 


been the 


has 
national 
Houston, 


elected a delegate to 


Democratic convention — at 


XaS 


John E. Zimmerman, president, Day 
& Zimmerman (<¢ Philadelphia, was 
degree ot master ot 
the 188th 


of Penn- 


iwarded an honorary 


lence at ceremonies closing 


academic vear of the University 
June 19, 


1680 


sylvania, when degrees were 
tudents and to six men 
the 


well 


iwarded to 
international 
latter Mr 


known in. the 


prominence, among 


Zimmerman who is 


textile field 

John T. Slack, founder of the John 7 
Slack Corp., Springfield, Vt., 
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with a 25-tone 
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Charles E. Hardies, tor many 
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Herman S. Murray, treasur 


Oriental Silk Printing 
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was also a member of 
T. W. Hardwick. 

Harold J. Callaway, manager of the 
Charlotte, N. C., office of the Callaway 
Mills, Inc., division, was runner 
up in the Southwestern Golf Tourna- 
ment held at. La Grange recently. Watts 
Gunn, national intercollegiate champion, 
was a winner with a score of 300, while 
Mr. Callaway had 308. 


Ruler of Georgia, 


the staff of Governor 


waste 


Charles E. Pearce, agent and manager 
for the (Ga.) Mills, was 
made secretary at a_ recent directors’ 
meeting and A. V. Howe, former presi- 
dent, was made treasurer. Robert L. 
McMahan, for several years secretary 
and treasurer of the company, presented 
his 


Walter D. Larzelere, Philadelphia, 
and his family, recently sailed from New 
York for England. They will spend the 
summer months traveling there and on 
the Continent 


G. F. Landman, G. F. 
Corp., Philadelphia, recently returned 
after having spent a month abroad. He 
visited numerous places on the Continent, 


Tallapoosa 


resignation 


Landman 


while in Germany. 


Jake Shuford Geitner, son of G. H. 
Geitner, president and treasurer of the 
Ivey Mill Co., nN. G 
connected father in the 
Miss 
member of 
Hickory, N. C 


visiting relatives 


Gastonia, who is 
textile 
stuart 
the 


with his 


business, was married to 


Menzies, a prominent 


younger set ol 
the last 18 
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“DO YOU 


International Silk Ex- 
1921 and was chairman of 
the educational committee of the Inter- 
national Silk Exposition of 1923. He is 
a member of the committee on adjust- 
ments of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc. 


publicity for the 


position of 


Albert Blum, treasurer of the United 
Piece Dye Works, Paterson N. J., has 
sailed for a trip abroad and will be 
absent until October. He will spend the 
summer Paris and 
France. 


largely at Lyons, 


Henry Michelson, general superin- 
tendent of the Tamarack and Jenckes 
plants of the Manville Jenckes Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has resigned. 


C. C. Twitty, treasurer of Hartsville 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, is seriously ill at 


Mcl.eod’s infirmary at Florence, S. C. 


T. D. Truluck, of the firm of 
Crews, Ligon & Co., cotton brokers, has 
become associated with George L. 
Snowden, purchasing agent for the 
Deering- Milliken interests in the Spartan- 
burg, S. C., territory. 


E. J. Beamsley, sales manager of the 
National Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
is on the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments of the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee. About everything 
portable from wheelbarrows to silk hose 
will be exchanged during sample night 


which will be held at the Elks club, 


June 23 


Philip 


manager ot 


Lavoie has been named 
the Imperial Printing & 
Finishing Co. of Providence, R. I., hav- 
ng resigned as superintendent of the 
Standard Bleachery of Carlton Hill, N. J. 


A. Mackie, of 
Mig Associates, 


the S. S 


the Ludlow 
sailed from 
Caledonia on June 


Scotland. 


Hiogoken, 


spinning machine essen 


James 
( Mass.) 
Boston on 


17 for a trip te 


Gompei Kuwada, 


manutacturer of 


Japan, 
the honorary degree of 
the Worcester 
Institute this week 
Arthur C. 
the 


tials, received 
doctor ot 
( Mass.) 
He was a 
Comins, 
;. D 


engineering at 
Polytechnic 
classmate of 
manager of 


Mass. 


and 


Re “ hdale . 


KNOW ?” 


pre sident 


Clark Co., 


What things have contributed to the popularity of the full- 
fashioned stocking, other than the merits of the stocking? 


How do the Lasher, 


Smith, 


Miller, and Hirner circular- 


machine heels differ in construction? 
How is it possible to post a piecework rate in a cutting 
room just as soon as a new garment has been designed and 


placed in work? 
Who has put new meaning 
Value” and in what 


into the phrase “Fair Market 


connection? 


What are the latest fabric novelties which are being given 


attention in Paris? 


What textile school recently 


its history? 


graduated the largest class in 


Who is the newly elected president of the S. T. A.? 


If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 


you will find them in articles 


in this issue. 


W. R. Tattersall has resigned as 
eral superintendent of the Chad 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Douglas Tompkins is now man 
of the Barber Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N 
succeeding Frank Burke, who resi 
recently. 


George Glenn, overseer of card 
has promoted to the position 
assistant superintendent of the S 
Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga.  F. 
Morrell, formerly 
carding, will 


been 


overseer of n 
succeed Mr. Glenn. 


E. Benjamin Armstrong, former agent 
of the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., and family, will pass the 
summer in a camp in Maine and on their 
return in the fall will make their home 
in Boston. 


Amidas Link, following graduation 
from Clemson College last week, has 
accepted a position with the Winnsborro 
(S. C.) Mills. 


C. C. McVickers, former overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Smithfield 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc., has accepted a 
similar position with the Mayfair Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C. 

Lloyd Ott has resigned carding 
overseer at the Warrenville (S. C.) plant 
of the Graniteville Mfg. Co. 

J. F. Childs, night overseer of card- 
ing at the Swift Spinning Mills 
bus, Ga., has resigned to become associate 
editor of Cotton at Atlanta. 


as 


Colun 


J. M. Newton, overseer of spinning 
at the Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., 
has 


resigned, 

J. M. Burrows, overseer of night 
weaving at the Consolidated Textil 
Corp., LaFayette, Ga., has resigned. 


John A. Law, Jr., paymaster of 1! 
Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., sailed 
recently on an extended trip to Europe 


George Stewart, who has resigned as 
vard the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has announced his candi 
the Republican 
for the State legislature 


Fred Barlow, formerly master me- 
chanic of the American Woolen Co., 
Fulton, N. Y., is in charge of the work 
of remodelling mill No. 4, which the 
Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 


are occupying 


overseer ot 


dacy for nomination 


W. E. Morton, superintendent of the 
g m Mie. Co, York, 8S. © 
mayor of York in the election 


Was 
elected 


held June 5. 


Wilfred O. Aldrich, son of William 
QO. Aldrich, superintendent of the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
has resigned his position with the « 
pany after 9 years of service to become 
manager of the Porter-Macl-eod 
Machine Co., Hatfield, Mass 


Eli J. Legassey, 
for the Lund Textile ‘( 
Fisherville, Mass., left 
Rock Hill, S. C., to prepare 
new branch plant of the company w 
ated Lund Co., 
this summer. Mr 


ope Ta 


1 
general 


and 


James Lund 
loomfixers 


Inc., recently 


for the 


as the 


is to be Oper 
r opening 
s to remain in charge of 
while Mr. Legassy will return in 
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(Continued from page 36) 
it heart, but it 


t he forgets that 


sometimes 
he was once a 
otfer, and that he did 
is supposed to 
not getting the 
eration from his help that he should. 
e will up he will 
tl fallen short somewhere 


happens 


not 
k then as he is now. 
\ if an overseer is 
check probably 
iat he has 
uurse, there are exceptions to most 
rule, but it 


< of oneself occasionally. 


general take 


pays to 
cannot pass this opportunity with 
g saying a few words on the privileges 
for the em- 
has. He may 
responsibility that his em- 
lover demands of him, and still miss an 
pportunity for service. 
nt \n 
uth- job is from 


until 


pportunities service to 


ployve which an overseer 


H. ret ever) 





should not feel that 
seven o'clock in the morn- 
six in the afternoon, but he 
heir should be an active man in community 
me lite He should be interested in 
that is for the betterment of his 
mmunity—for it is not always the 
mey that is paid the operatives which 
ikes a satisfied people. It takes 

combined to do this—a_ living 
his work, and good, 
wholesome living conditions—and the in- 


luence of the 


overseer nis 
the ng 
every 
move 


the 


e, satisfied at 


retlected in 
lite of 


overseer is 


social and moral his 


S mmunity 


Then comes the opportunity of educa- 
tiot Not education in its broadest 
nse, but in two most vital traits of 
idership, the overseer can educate by 
oth precept and example. They should 
ee have self-respect and self-control, and if 
mphasis is placed on either, it should 
fall on self-control. Try to be master 
yourself first and you will not have 
ning much trouble keeping self-respect. How 
Ala., ften it happens that a person loses his 
temper, and so to speak, goes into a state 








; t unconsciousness—does things and says 
eli t! which make trouble rather than 
rrect! How many of us can take 
ticism from our superiors and pass it 
n a calm businesslike way? How 
Aued ny have patience enough to instruct 
rope rather than dictate? How many can say 
is that I am wrong rather than he, as was 
fill rought out a number of times in our 
ind 
at 
‘ 
( 
\ 
work 
the 
N. J 
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come 
taal 
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0. ©. Murphy, Chairman, Alabama-Mis- 


sissippi-Louisiana Division, 8. T. A. 
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discussions? It takes a real man to 
do it. 

“I know that the carders’ sectional 
meeting cannot devote its time t a 


more important subject for at least an 


other meeting than to carry this one 
down into our rooms | teel sure that 
all who attended 


’ . 
our last meeting iI 


they wanted sensible food for thought 





and have tried to digest it, gained 


much, and [I know that 


Nave 


we Can improve 


ourselves and our mills by discussing the 
responsibilities of our room organization 

“What are the responsibilities of our 
second hands and section men? You may 
say they are the same as mine, and I wil 


agree with you, but do we give and ex 


pect the same as we receive 
Spinners’ Section Report 

Carl R. Harris, manager 
and superintendent of the Erwin Cot 
ton Mills No. 3, 
ported as chairman of the 
Section. He spoke of 
ot postponing 
section originally 
Lure, N.. € stated 
that the continue 
along the lines of development which 


assistant 


Cooleemee, N. C., re- 
Spinners’ 
the necessity 


the meeting of this 


planned for Lake 
May 23. He 
section wished to 


have characterized it thus far and he 





H. H. Iler, Chairman, Master Mechanics’ 
Division, 8. T. A. 


asked 


has 


the which 


contributed in 


tor same support 


been the 


past 
Weavers’ Section Report 


The report ot the Weaver's Section 
was very ably presented by H. ( 
Winget, superintendent of the Vic 
tory Yarn Mills Co., N. ¢ 


Gastonia, 


in the absence of Chairman W. A 
Black, superintendent of the Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. ( 


1 


The report outlined the results of the 


very successful meeting of this sec 
tion held at Clemson 
summarized the 


and opinions expressed 


College and 


juestions discussed 


Dyers’, Finishers’, and Bleachers’ 


chairman of the 
Bleachers’ and 
Paul F. Had- 
dock, southern manager, A. Klipstein 
& Co., Charlotte, N.C 


as 


Reporting 
Dyers’, Finishers’, 
Mercerizers’ section, 


reviewed the 


hive technical 


apers presented at é 
meeting ot this section held in Chat 
lotte, March a ind so spoke I ¢ 
group discussions which took place 

th 


e afternoon 


Master Mechanics’ Section 


’ +} \1 
report ot the Mas 


\lthough the 
er Mechanics’ 


mection was not read 





P. F. Haddock, Chairman, Dyers’, Fin- 
ishers’, Bleachers, and Mercerizers’ 
Section, S. T. A. 

at the meeting, one had been pre 


pared by H. H. Iler, master mechanic 


and plant engineer with the New 
berry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, chairman 
of the section, in which he referred 


to the last meeting held at Charlotte 
in May and urged superintendents to 
submit problems which come up in 
their plants and which fall within the 
Mechanics’ Divi 


He expressed his appreciation 


scope ot the laste1 


sion 


ot the aid given by J. M. Gregg, sec 
retary of the association, and also 
thanked the mill executives for their 
help in sending their master mechan 


1 
+ 


ics to the meetings. 

Eastern Carolina Division 
D. Frank 
( yxtord 


Lanier, superintendent 
Cr £8 4 Mills 


recently chairman 


ot the otton 


who Was elected 


of the Eastern Carolina Division ot 


the association, read a 


pared by | \\ 


the 


report pre 


Mullen, superintend 
(N. C.) Mfg 


Rosemary i 
who preceded Mr. Lanier as 


ent of 


chairman The report reviewed the 





Annual Meeting of Southern Textile Association—Continued 


esults of the f 5 innu 

Ing e division held at Kins 

N. ( \pril 27. He stated 

there was real evidence to the et 
i e men in Eastern North ¢ 
1a are becoming more 

aware of the possibilities 


Alabama-Mississippi-Louisiana 


\lthough the report of the Al 
bama-Mississippi-Loutsiana Divi 
of the association referred to the 
division as such, President Gilbert 


} 


spoke of it as the Alabama-M1is 
sippi-Louisiana Division 
stated 


insistent 


lennessee 


since he that there had been 


an demand from the last 


named State to be included in the new 


section. The report told of the 
ganization meeting held by this new 
division and named the men chosen 
to serve as officers and members of 
the executive committee The fall 
meeting will be held at Huntsville 
Ala. Oliver G. Murphy, superin 
tendent of the Shawmut Mill Divt 
sion of the West Point Mtg. Co., at 
Shawmut, Ala., is chairman of tl 


division which came into being at the 


general meeting of the association 
held in Birmingham, Ala., last fall. 
The report was prepared by J 

Phillips, of the Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala., secretary of the 
division, but was read by Marshall 
Dilling in the absence of both Mr 


Murphy and Mr. Phillips 
Texas Association Report 
Che report of the 
\ssociation, which is 


lexas Textile 


athhated with 


the Southern Textile Association, 
was read by Carl R. Harris, and told 
of the 13th annual meeting of this 
association held at Dallas, June t and 
2, at which officers were elected. He 
conveyed to the members of the 
Southern lextile \ssociation the 


hearty greetings of the Texas I 


ganization 


The meetings of these various se 
tions and divisions, which were re 
viewed in the reports read at the 
annual meeting last week, are not 
covered in detail in this issue as they 
were reported fully in TEXTILE Worip 


is they took place 
As 


primary 


these reports were ot 
that they 


Synopsis ot the 


usual, 
interest in 


- 


comprehensive 


done by the difterent 


the 


work being 


branches of Southern Textile 


\ssociation 


Report ot S 'T. As Secretary 


By J. M. Gregg 


with five 

mind The 
\labama- Mississippt- 
Tex- 


started out the vear 


vi main things 


formation of an 


First 


Louisiana Division of the Southern 
tile Second 
Fancy Section of the Weavers’ Division. 
Third [ 
forming a Dyers’, 


\sociation Formation of a 
To determine the advisability of 
Bleacher 5 


the 


Finishers’, 


and Mercerizers’ Division, and, 1f 


investigation warranted it, to 
Fourth 
Fifth 


I am happy to report to you 


pre ceed 


Increase our membership 


Increase our revenue 
that all f 


} 


the been accom 


the 


de serve i 


above aspirations have 


plished, and | that 
and 


great deal of credit, for they 


assure you 


cers sectional chairmen 
have give 
sa : ‘ 5 i h 
freely of their time and effort, and ha 
given whole-hearted | 


and 


support 


operation in every worth-while caus 
for the Association. 
New Divisi —— 2 
ew Ivision in rospect 
night, 21, out 
president, L. R. Gilbert, and myself were 
invited to attend and take part in a meet 


Carolina 


On Tuesday February 


ing of the Council at Spray 
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th 


is offered with seconds, but it improves you, it makes cause we know that if we can giv; 
apologies, and stands the criticism you more efficient, it gives you confidence food for thought and help in a me 


all markets. We have demonstrated and keeps burning in the man that con- to keep you right, the work 


ability to produce quality goods, stant desire to forge ahead which keeps right and improvements are oblig 


Ligre 
13¢ 1 


ust be given to our men him alert and wide awake at all times follow. g 


1S 


cre 
their lovaltv and inter- to see that nothing goes by but the very You are the men who give free! 
’ great majority of these men best and gives him the joy of knowing your time and make sacrifices in 
have made themselves what they are that his plant is operating efficiently and to be of help to your fellow ma: 
todav. with a background of only a_ that his men are constantly working with your brother overseer or superinte: U 
high school education, and in fact, him with that idea in mind. So fellow members, let’s work | 
many went into the mill with no more So you see that it is not the plant that next vear. Let’s take advantage of 
than a meager grammar school train- we are looking out for, but it is you. the meetings have to offer. Let's : d 
ing. This is all the more remarkable You are the person we are after, be- the association bigger and better. t 
when we realize the rapid growth ot 
southern spindles and the annual de 5 B 1j & ° . T. eFe 
i ¢ . bas : ee een > , T s 
mand for additional executives. Hav- (,O{TtON DTreec Ing _ pinning tility 
ing now attained our growth of the C Co ° ' 
time being, these men are unquestiona- ; 
; : et ; >S. B. ‘ksa 
bly doing their part in improvement in By B Jackson 
postage efficiency, and I:wonder if the chief Greer Staple Cotton Breeding Farms, lowa Park, Tex. s 
stamps executives of southern mills are mak ; — : 
: : S cotton is grown to be spun, the caused by differences in the characte; ; 
f mail ing the same progress. Are we show- } 
, aes cotton industry should include the the soil, and sometimes by improper I 
ing the same ability to meet the - 7 


o4s : -otton breeder, the planter and ginner, as ning. It is generally presume at 
eat changed conditions with as much deter- ‘°°? I >'sS y presumed that 


, . minati yin? y d i ae 

Book of Proceedings mination to win When we fin 1 it leveihed sections. ‘Ghis ta arched! 
: ; impossible to market our production i. sata ean ‘iti 

. ° . . lose '1g<e *( ct s where 

on a basis that will permit the mill \ ,; ae ee hi: es 
organization to enjoy any fruits of its MnO 28 60: Queven Chat in a Held of < 


well as the spinner. This cooperation are more frequently found in cotton 


fort 


S ; ; vart of it will receive its normal 
abor, do we fully realize our respon- I - 14] hi i pennies 
<i tesagap de ieee : supply, and the higher places 
sibility? This is a question that meets UPI places | 
: P field will not get any water, and 
us squarely when we run ourselves F the field, bei | 
. ; yarts of the held, being so low, wil 
into the jam in which we have been . r ; he. .* 
§ P 1e water stand around the cotton | 
during the past several months, and : . os oo = le 1 
. 5 van it should. In most instances 
to be perfectly frank, it appears to me eed most insta . 
c cotton is picked row tor ro and <¢ 
that as a group we have badly fallen ; ’ : picK wi! W, ane 
o* from these three different locations 


k all go in the same sack This 
make : : 
‘el reason why some irrigated cottor 
u ree : ; 
’ irregular. Our investigation 
this ‘ ] ] 
to believe that there are 
more 
hest } 
It . supply of water than in 


of the field 


the cotton which did not r 


1 The reason 
< oO at hy n daone a ’ ‘ . 
zine ioe ; ; re . there will be dead seed 
mm ( ) ul more determined than A 1 1 fiber : 

ats say: Neneh malin daeeal z cern eeiaggiae 
Pive Vv ver est to the ; ae. * that did not receive suftici 

Membership Increased ' " fiber on the dead seeds 

i j Ses e 

Membership has increased from 744 * % : , ture, the cotton that re 


active members, 146 associate members a e. : oe p “ water will be thin walled and 
and 90 mills paving membership dues for : ry strength of fiber, and those varieties 


t 





overseers and superintendents ; to a ‘ tS are at all inclined to neppiness 


active members, 182. associate ; ye a naturally develop more neps_ unde: 


mbers and 114 mills paying member above described conditions than vari 


t eir overseers and super S. B. Jackson, Who Addressed S. . in which neps are not inherent 
s. All of these have paid their on Cotton Breeding There is a prejudice on 
are in good standing some spinners against ir 


as a member unless would result in the attainment of a bet- However, all Egyptian 


dues. because it takes a ter understanding of each other’s prob- 


association and we need lems good cotton that attracts the reason for its high quality is duc 
attention he spinner because of its interest of the Egyptian Government 
uniformity, strength of staple, low waste the production of pure seed and _ stt 
percentages, ete., all of which make for ent regulations as to handling seed 
spinning utility, is not just a happen so Part of our variety is grown 


Neither is it solely the result of environ irrigation However, more 


It possesses character and uni- grown under ordinary fart 


hecause it 


is grown from a pure without irrigation. Ther 
inherently gocd, ence in the breaking stren 
+ - 


ter of our cotton when gro 


irrigation in the Lower Rio Grand 


ton from the standpoint ley; or under dry farming condit 

spinner is one that is very uni- on practically the same types of s 
if good character and free from in the level gulf coast plains and prt 

nep In cotton breeding work we can lands sections. 

eliminate all or part of these undesirable In recent vears there has been c 

factors hy seed selection and the use of erable prejudice against staple « 

modern laboratory equipment. from the Lower Valley of th 


: r Grande. This has been due to 

Study of Neps ‘ : 
\ Stu ly f I that mixed seed, and seed that ha 
saved year by year by farmers was 


very generally. 


n We have had experience with neps and 
ussed are studving the neppiness of cotton and 
vour practical every day conducting experiments in our laboratory oe : ; 

is in these meetings that and on our farms. In our seed breeding Uniformity Desirable 

- discussed new methods and svs- work we are making every effort to en Our cotton grown in the same 

tems, and obtain some new idea or in- tirely eliminate neps. We believe that from State Certified seed that wa 
spiration which when you return to your we have accomplished something in con- on exclusive gins, where no other 
' uality and cost’ plant enables you to put it into practice. trolling that phase of neppiness that is of cotton was handled, has given s: 
es and have practically This, fellow members, not only reduces inherent with any variety tion in spinning utility and br 
market prejudice that for 1 \ vour cost and increases your quality and Neps are very prevalent in cotton from strength, while the cotton grown 


mitic + nthern—ems ’ , 1 


gated against s ( and lowers your amount of certain districts. Sometimes they are mixed seed was weak, irregular in 


Improvement: 
iets 


showing clearly 


"UIT 











J 23, 1928 


Annual 


ts of neps. Lint length frequency 


iagrams made with the Baer Sorter, 
oth with our cotton and other cotton 
ort from mixed seed, all grown on the 
same character of soil under irrigation, 
prov. that our pedigreed cotton had a 


smaller percentage of short fibers than 
the cotton grown from mixed seed. 

\\ec have taken cotton that had grown 
under conditions of excessive drouth; 
drawn samples of the seed cotton from 
the farmer’s wagon; then ginned these 
samples on a small roller gin. The 
otton on the wagon was ginned at the 
plant. There were as many 
neps in the sample from the roller gin 
as there were neps in the sample drawn 
from the bale that went through the 
This would indicate that gin- 
ning this cotton on a saw gin did not 
have anything to do with its neppiness 
but was caused by thin walled imma- 
ture hairs. These neps were caused by 
the plant not receiving sufficient nutri- 
tion, although neps are often the result 
f improper ginning. 


saw gin 


saw gin. 


When a locality produces good spin- 
ning cotton, soil and climate should not 
receive all the credit for this produc- 
tion, because large investment of capi- 
tal and much effort are devoted to the 
production of stocks of pure seed; with- 
ut which the cotton industry would 


ease to be profitable to grower and 


spinner alike. 

\ law of nature is that “like begets 
like.” Therefore a uniform quality of 
nt cannot be obtained by planting 
Uniformity of character, 
ind length and_= strength of staple, 

not be maintained in any variety un- 
ess cotton growers have access to stocks 


f pure 


ixed seed. 


seed that are reproduced under 
scientife methods by experienced cotton 
ily 80% of the planted by 
what is known as gin run 
seed. This is seed that is sold for plant- 
ng purposes by gins and oil mills, and 
all kinds of seed. If 
the farmer has cotton of extra quality 
i 4 preceded at the gin by a 
who is growing mixed cotton 
i very short staple varieties, there will 
be something over two hundred pounds 
f seed cotton of mixed varieties in the 
lls that are in the gin stands. Unless 
these rolls are dropped and the stands 
out, the f catching 


seed 


larmers 1S 


mixture of 


1€ is 


larmer 


ire cleaned farmer 
is planting seed will carry home two 
indred pounds® or more of these seed 
nferior cotton. This means that 25% 
s seed will be of some other kind, 
result is that the farmer who 
plants seed from the gin where no pre- 
ns have been taken to keep the 
pure, grows mongrel cotton. 


nd the 


The One-Variety Community 


a one-variety community, where 
there can be no mixing by bees and in- 


tarmers can handle their crops to 


etter advantage, as it will all mature 
ut the same time. There will 
t any two sided bales from the 
oint of difference in staple and 


aracter. If these farmers have started 
h a pure strain of seed they can save 
seed from year to year and keep 
sonably pure, provided that only 
iriety of cotton is grown in the 
mnunity, and ginned on an exclusive 
gin where no other variety of cotton is 


n mill men of many years expe- 
nce say that there has been a deterio- 
atic: in the quality of the American 
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Before, and for 

Civil War, cotton was 
under the plantation system, 
where each planter owned his own gin 
and his strain of cotton was kept pure 
from year to year. 

Lack of uniformity in the staple and 
character of cotton grown in practically 
every community is due to the fact that 
there are so many farmers tending small 
acreage in cotton. In 1927 the average 
cotton production [ 
seven bales. 

Investigation of 
has shown. that farmers 
were growing from five to 25 named 
varieties and the balance of the farmers 
in the community growing cotton from 
gin run seed. In fields planted with gin 
run seed we have found stalks, the staple 
of which would be 
other stalks with a staple of 1%-inch 
Those were the shortest and longest 
staples. There were stalks with lint of 
all lengths. 


cotton crop. 
following the 
grown 


some time 


per farm was only 
various communities 


part of the f 


only %-inch and 


Where a custom gin is running with 
all kinds of cotton the ginner as a rule 
regulates the speed of his 
tightness of his roll, and his feed: so 
that he can take care of all the various 
growths that come to his gin, 
changing his machinery. 


saws, the 


without 


This means that the cotton of better 
staple will be ginned with too tight a 
roll and this is one of the reasons for 
neps, gin cutting, and stringiness found 
in cotton of better staple when 
on custom gins that try to gin every 
thing without changing their machinery. 

In ginning the Wichita cotton 
space between the 
and the ribs; gin with a very loose roll, 
and with just a trifle less speed in rev 
lutions per minute of the gin saws. At 
our own gin at Lowa Park the past seasor 


ginned 


(;reer 
we have more 


only one hale in one thousand was gin 
cut. 
Exelusive Gins 
The cotton from our own farms 
ginned on our exclusive gin was so well 
liked that we were asked to secure more 


of the character cotton. In ob 


taining cotton grown from seed sold by 


same 


us, Wwe 
1 
I 


were 


contronted with the 


prob 
Wichita 


same ginnery 


custom ginning 
and other varieties at the 
In order to 


g21ns we 


em of (areer 
‘ 

mixing at 

organized 

cotton will be 


prevent 
have 


custom 
communities 
where our ginned ex 
clusively. 

Tn this 
of the cotton grown 


seed will be 


season of 1928 at 


least 
from our certified 


80% 


ginned 


separately from 
other varieties We now have com 
munities where as much as six or seven 


thousand acres of our variety of cotton 
will be ginned exclusively. 

In order to protect our customers and 
ourselves and maintain the reputation of 
our variety, we have established the 
svstem of markers on hoth sides 


of each bale of cotton grown 


using 
from our 
certified seed, when this cotton has been 
ginned separately from other varieties 
We know that our cotton handled in this 
manner will give satisfaction on account 
of smoother ginning, uniformity of 


character. and length and 


strength of 


stanle. Tt is not possible for us to buy 
all of the cotton grown from our seed, 
so we permit communities that gin this 


cotton exclusively to use our trade mark 
on their bales, and this trade mark will 
he vour assurance of varietal paritv. and 
varietal purity and careful 
uniformity of all 


that make 


ginning 
means those factors 
for spinning utility 
Successful management of a breedi 


farm and the 


maintenance of high star 


wrds far those fact rs. that ire¢ char 
acteristt or our vaniet requires 
stant effort and the applicatic n f 
most advanced methods in seed breed 
md cotton growing, on the part 
ur plant breeders and farm superir 





tendents. as we must not only cor 

our seed breeding operations but als 
cultiy te ur Crops in the pre per manner 
We must also prevent insect damage 
In 1927 boll weevils and army worms 
arrived in such great numbers that. it 
was impossible for us to poison then 


with our horse drawn equipment in time 


to prevent damage to our crop, so ws: 


engaged a plane equipned with dustine 


A Mill and Its Folks 


By Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin 


Community Di 


HE wonderful progress that the cot 

ton mill folks of the South are mak- 
ing is attracting a great deal of atten 
tion. Within the last six months 1] 
been asked to speak on life at the cotton 
mills before four very important groups, 
the National Manutac- 
turers, the faculty and student body [ 
North Carolina, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associ- 
ation and now your own. T 
tunity to 


Association of 
the University of 


This oppor 
share experiences and ideas 
with you T consider most important, and 
I appreciate it more than IT can tell vou 

Because vou are successful vou are 


leaders—the leaders of a great indus 
trial people in the making—our own be- 
loved cotton mill folks of the South- 


land. They are undergoing a dynamic 


social change from a_ scattered rural 
population to membership in a closely 
knit industrial organization, and vour 


leadership among them is a 
bility of the 


very 


responsi- 


highest order. You 


close to the 


are 


cotton mill people. 


ector Sar 





apparatus and in one day dusted almost 
1.000 acres 

a , ai 
on Mills & Chésnee Aills 
They feel the need of you and your 
ability to lead them puts you under an 
obligation to help them. With you, as 
with no one else, the mill people share 
tl 


heir problems 


feelings I 


their ambitions and their 


envy you this relationship 


4 Dual Position 


The future of the human factor i 


our southern cotton 


mills will be largely 


just what you men gathered here are 


going to make it. You fill a dual posi 
tion. The people claim you as_ their 
leaders. The owners interpret their 


through vou 
created in 


policies Policies are 
with vour ideas and 
your suggestions. If you meet all those 
things for which the folks will stand, 
and all these things which the manage 
ment undertakes to practice, vours is 
a dual capacity, but here in the South 
where Capital and Labor are of the 
same blood and bone and have so much 
in common, worship in the same faith, 
honor and defend the same flag, and 
love the same ideals of hearth and home, 


accord 








tor vou to be true to the trust reposed 


employer and 


emplove both 


should be no strain upon your loyalty 
o either 

But we must not get away from 
things as they are and lose ourselves 


In a maze ot 
must not 


academic reasoning. We 
remove from the 
substitute arti 
ficial premises for natural truths. Many 
things we can only know by getting the 
fecl of them, and the feel is never 
from the stream of life up 
and down which go the masses of the 
people. We cannot feel the thrill of a 
ball game by sitting at home and reading 
the box We cannot get the feel 
of moonlight by analyzing it in a physics 


ourselves 


reality around us, and 


separable 


score 


laboratory into” so 
molecules. We 
any human 


many spectra and 
cannot get the feel of 


relationship by armchair 


philosophy. We've got to get out into 
the relationships themselves to under 
stand them 
Some Problems 
It is right to have respect for learn 


Dr. Marjorie 
S. T. A. on 


1. Potwin, Who Addressed 
“4 Mill and Its Folks” 


ing, but we should worship at no shrine 

that it 
looks of 
shouldn't 
he satisfied with it either.’ Nor should 
we worship learning so that 
it fails to notice natural born 
differences and aptitude s 1 have to be 


lieve that 1f 


t 


learning so self-opinionated 


says: “I, mvself, don’t like the 


what vou have, and so you 


uperficial 
men s 


some collegians pity the 


mill people, there are many of the cot- 


ton mill folks who wouldn't exchange 
places with them either. Last winter 
one of the good women in our village 
she is both a weaver and a housewife 


aske d mie 


article 


what I thought about a recent 
published about nditions at the 
Instead of answering her 
said ‘Well, Cvrilla, 
you think about it?” “I think just this,” 


“I'd like to get that Mr. 


cotton mills 


question I what do 


she said, 


Bishop Cannon right across my knees 
and paddle him where he was intended 
to be paddled and teach him a little 


common. sense.” 

\nother school of 
ot our following is 
with a 


thought 
that 
passion for 


unworthy 
which is ob- 
sessed hunting out 
the extreme and the sensational to gen- 
eralize from them. There is no occupa- 


tion, nor any profession that does not 
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ould 
what 
fault 


under any 


their 


} 
t 


h them glasses with 


ined the present by hard 


severance 
pulled te 


done 


and 


Employer 


wether, and. side 


nave honest 


mill tolks hi 


an job 


ive travelled tar from 


humble origin caused by 


tounded 


making 


poverty into 


‘ . 
a lite abundant 


We 


tial 


on prosperity 


believe tha 


we substan 


Ha 


hours, 


afte 
progress continually 
higher 


better 


vent we 


gotten short 


wages, 


living conditions, educa 


tional fac 


better 


1 


ilities and 
which to work, 


cleaner places in 


day in and day 


ol 


while 
ut at a 


that 
more 


thousand 


the 


pomts contact we 


se mill peopl are ever becom 


ing active citizens, more socially 


healthier im body, and 
intellectually 
better 


immoral 


developed, more 


enlightened; they 


to 


are ever 


viving attention 
the 


these 


the defective, 


the 


and abnormal among 


things 


wl 


them, and where 


are so, 


iny social organization, latever its 


appar nt cle lect 


l am 


posterous 


is sound and efficient 
and tired of the 
which every 


’ 
SICH pre 
State ot affairs mn 


to his right 
the 
whom he 
all 
the 
most abused 
into the light 


restore it 


has detend 


good « mplove I 


and his reason 


ol 


lor providing good 
those in 


Qt 


things lite tor 
natural 


in the 


feels a interest abused 


words word 


Let's 


knglish language 
the 


out 


paternalism is 
this 


examine 1t 


drag word 


ot day 


and and 
its rightful pedestal 


and 


again to 
Paternalism is the 
love a father toward those 
The 


paternalism is a_beautitul 


interest of 


who depend him essence 


ot 
relationship 


ven ds 


paternalism binds together 


fathers and the sons of men, so paternal 


to 
world 


hrist his 


the 
is kindness and helpfulness and unselfish 


ism bound ¢ 


disciples and 


his disciples to Paternalism 
love, and these 


that 


ness and are the qualities 


heart beautity and strengthen 


the relationships of life One of 


greatest levers of 


all 
effort 


make 


human pri 


wress 
ugh the 
the 


to 


ages has been paternal 


Isin ot 


the strong and = adk 


quate others 


and ade 


strong 


quate 


Life Depends on Surplus 
think 


surplus of 


Did 


on the 


you ever how all lite 


exists 


some stronger torm 


lite 
all 


itself to 


ot 


that 


which is another 
lite 
the 
true 1 


Way ot Saving 


capable otf a surplus lends 


support of lite around it 


Chis is nature, it is true in eco 
m all society 
surplus of 


about it, at 


nomics, it Che tree 


the 


beneficiary 


is truc 


lives on the strength in 


soil tirst it is a 


and grows and develops and sends out 


leaves, atter a 


paternalistic and 
to 


becomes 


its 


while it 
contributes 
land 


leaves 


fertilize the trom which = it 


gained its chance to live. The surplus of 


red corpuscles in your body is the power 
of your vital resistance 


ables 


Chat surplus en 


resist disease, and only by 


do 


you to 


such resistance you live and grow 


strol and until others <« 
the ir 
little 


rolling, 


idequate an 


depend on you tor 


chance to live 


In economics a 
ball 
surplus is exhausted 

chit In 


schools, hospitals, playgrounds and gym 


surplus of money 


starts the and when the 


and 
churches, 


commerce 


nhance society, 
nasiums and good homes all depend on a 


the 


success 


been by 


ability 


surplus that has paid tor 


courage and the and the 


Ort men. 


beneficient 


and 


benetu wmries oT a 


Paternalism is use of a 


l churches 


surplus Colleges exist 


only as 
ot all 
m paternalism than. the 
preachers. Out of endowment funds 

and equipment. That is a 
means to an end, and is, 
only to 
the great 
degrading 
system unless the beneficiaries run 
talse colors, refuse to look the 
in the the sin of in 
lf it's wrong for the people 
in a cotton mill village 
schools paid 
the 
and 


surplus and 


persons none are 


more dependent 
professors and 
the 
come salaries 
legitimate 


the 


per 


haps, practical bring 
the 


‘| here 1s 


way 


education within reach of 
majority 


in the 


nothing 
up facts 


tace, and commit 


consistency 
to use and enjoy 


for by isn't 


tor the professors 


industry, why 


same thing true 


students in the 


college class rooms ? 
Wages vs. Facilities 

\ pet criticism of the mill village sys 

that spent the mill 

education, recreation 


tem is money by on 
and all 
the social facilities which the folks enjoy 
should be put into the 
velopes of the employes. This criticism 
that the folks demand 
to the extent that 
settle down at a mill that 
does not provide them. Next, such crit 
sight ot the fact that 
compete with each other 
good villages the folks them 
profit the competition, and 
competition is always a tremendous force 
OL progress 


religion, 


directly pay en 


overlooks the fact 


such social facilities 


they will not 
when 


to 


icism loses 
employers 

provide 
selves by 


The last and most import 


ant fallacy in this criticism that the folks 
should have that 
hy 


money in wages 1s met 
Suppose that Andrew 


could have been persuaded that 


this reasoning 


CL arneg 
| 


his donation for free libraries 


that 
Iree Tor 


public 


Was wrong and instead of 


everyone, 


Living 
he 


and 


by 
the 
and 


libraries 
should 
sent it 


Lis¢ 


have divided money up 


out in ten twenty-five cent 
pieces to everybody who likes to read. No 
one could buy a book with his individual 


portion of the money, and the centralized 
fund would be dissipated and squandered 
and the reading public would find that 
it had itself out 
library. I don't feel pauperized in read 


Andrew 


cheated ot a fine hig 


Carnegie has 
do In 


having so many 


ing the books that 


placed within reach, you? 
stead | 
books to 

And speaking of books, did read 
that the South that boldly 
stated that the mill people do not vote, 
that take no part 
political Well, Cole and 
Ben Tillman didn’t write that book, nor 
did to 


get a 


my 


teel ich 


in 
choose from 

you 
one about 


and they whatever in 


lite : Blease 


any 


other political aspirant out 


strong constituency 
But one of the greatest jokes that the 
high 


is the 


ind holy have tried to spring on us 

superficial that no one can 
really have a home unless he owns the 
When some of 
faculty 


idea 


house in which he lives 

the sell their houses 
and the churches sell 
to the preachers, and 
the apartment houses on Fifth and Park 
Avenues rented by the rich are vacated, 
and the cotton mill folks believe that they 
must buy up the villages in which they 
l and 


universities 
the 
their 


to protessors, 


parsonages 


live in order to be self respecting 


free and unmolested, I may insult your 
intelligence stooping to this 
Until then on 
things as they of 
life, 
and 
whether 


by discuss 
let 


are, 


of bunk 


enjoying 


piece us go 
proud 
home 


ties, 


the sterling 
the 


secure in 


qualities of 
of 
the knowledge 
owned or rented at 
thousand, a man’s house 
The investigators are about 
people I know who do not re 
great fundamental principle. 
Our Contribution 
We have in our keeping an 
evolution unique in its 
and 


our 
home 
that 
dollars 
is still his castle. 
the only 


spect this 


rich in sanctity 


five or five 


industrial 
peace and_har- 
Can we not hold 
what we have gained and improve upon 
it and pass it on 
a world torn and bleeding 
trial strife elsewhere? 
Making cloth is honorable 
occupation, and it is ever hecoming more 
honorable. It is your responsibility to 
control the working conditions under 
which men make cotton cloth, and it is 
your privilege to put the stamp of your 
personality upon the surroundings under 
which they live. No one of us is really 
happy except in those circumstances to 
which we can be loyal. We all want to 
work for a man we can look up to and 
respect and emulate. We like to think 
that our boss is a little superior in a 
whole lot of ways to anybody else’s boss 


good will 


mony 


as our contribution to 


from. indus- 


cotton an 


and the longer we work for a man the 
more care about those things. In the 
same way folks like to be loyal to their 
fellow workers. 

Do you ever think how we give our 
silent approval to anything that we do 
Like any other 


we 


not openly disapprove ? 
social institution a mill has the 
right to up a standard of moral, 
physical and mental ability, and to admit 
to its membership only those who care 


« Seeing 
By W. M. 


cotton 
set 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton 


UR. civilization is growing more 
complex and compact. The things 
that thought of individuals 


and the ideas that we once had and con 


we once as 
sidered as our own are no longer to be 
considered as such. Our sociologists and 
psychologists tell us that there are no 
individuals separate and apart in society ; 
that there no businesses or industries 
independent and autonomous ; that all in 
dividuals and all occupations are merely 
atoms and molecules in the great 
order of the world 

lf these things are true, and I believe 
they then it matter of 
serious moment that we shall properly 
determine multiple 
which 


are 


social 


are, becomes a 


our relationships 
we bear to our environment. 

Perhaps before we had 
a peculiar condition in the textile 
Money is plentiful, cotton 1s 
manufacturing are 


never have 
such 
industry. 
plentiful, 
good, quality is above complaint, and yet 
there is a depression, the lke of which 
out able students of the industry 
have found before. What is 
Is it over-production? Is it 
poor marketing methods? Are manufac 
Is it a game of 
survival of the fittest? 
Is it that we have the dry rot and are 
resting upon some of the new successes 


Who 


processes 


most 
never 
wrong ? 


turing costs too high? 


freeze-out and 


that have come to our industry? 
can see and find the remedy that will 
the manufacturer to subtract his 
cost price from his selling price to as 


cause 


standards. 
expect 


to mect 
Wi worker to 
than he used to do, because his 
are faster. Cotton mill work is 
ing more high classed, more skill 
to yourselves to 
operatives carefully. The young: 
eration boys and ¢ 
iast, high speed work 
to make the mistake ot} 
aside by stigmatizing 
mill employment, or shall we cr: 
kind of jobs to which they can be 
If you had to advertise the jobs 
mill would you say: “Wanted: Spi 
No but a person with elem 
education, of good moral character 
body and attractive appea 
need apply,’ or would you say 
old human wreck can run _ these 
If you haven't got anything else 
come and try it for a while until 
other old hag comes along to take 
place.” 
Do 
tolks, 


jobs 


its 


each 


Owe 1t choos: 


ot educated 
capa! le of 
we 
ing 


gomg 


them 


one 


strong 


not also find that cottor 
like folks everywhere, value 
in direct proportion to the 
fruits of the job? And by that I 
all those spiritual intangible phas 
life that the job makes possible or br 
within the workman's grasp. For t 
eleven hours a day the mill folks w 
For twenty-four hours a day they 
and and have their being it 
spiritual atmosphere of fellowship, 
ot friends, recreation, 
education and home life. These ar 
that continually play up 
character and temperament and dispos 
tion. These are the things from w! 
the folks are never loose, and unless t 
properly adjusted and apportioned 
amount of money will 
make a job worth holding, or lite 
seem while. 


you 


move 


family, religi 


intluences 


are 
no wages 


worth 


T hings io 


McLaurine 


Vanufacturers Association 


certain his gain rather than subtract lus 
selling price from his cost to ascertail 
his loss? Is it this new competition that 
has slipped in on us and we have tail 
to comprehend its full meaning; in t! 
have failed to properly adjust 
many phases of our industry to the 4 
ready new world conditions ? 
has existed and_ still exists 
competition of not only M@tersectionalisn 
but of a cut-throat variety among mills 
in the same section. Soth of these forms 
are extremely detrimental, becaus 
are exposing ourselves not only to 
enemies without but to the 
machinations members of 
our own eager and avaricious family 
“Cooperative Competition” 
The new idea that our paragraphers 
and philosophers give to us is that 
“Cooperative Competition,” but what 
this mean? Who understands ' 
or who can interpret it, so that all 
really accept it and make it an 
plank in the new industrial platform 
our modern economic conditions? W! 
is willing to change his old 
progress and economic condition 
mand? Who is willing to realize 
although the same fundamental pric! 
ples obtain, their interpretations 
adaptations and = applications 
change with conditions? Who is 
ing to believe that cooperation is 
word, or an idea, but an everlastms 
dynamic principle and law 


we 


‘1 here 


insidi 


of som 


doe Ss 


ideas 


ot 








Annual 


1 we stand, divided we fall. This 
suggested principle is just as applicable 
tc operating executives of our indus- 
ry as to its managerial and financial 


Mechanical Power 


ere is the new competition of 

mechanical power which many may think 

s not so applicable to the textile in- 

ustrv as it is to some of the other in- 

like steel manufacturing and 

uilding trades and the like; but I am 

ere to state to you, not as a prophet, but 

as a man with common sense, trying to 

abreast of the principles of the age 

which he lives, and I say to you 

mechanical power is yet going to play a 

more important part in textile 

manufacturing than any of us have ever 

dreamed of. We have arrived at that 

period in our industrial life when 

mechanical devices and machines will 

ift more and more the burden or labor 

from the back of man and cause him to 

be a director of power rather than a 

generator and producer of power. Al- 

ready in many industries instead of 20 

men doing one piece of work, one ma- 

chine does the work of 20 or more men, 

and when labor and capital do not take 

into consideration this growing tendency 

and so shape its social and industrial 

life that it can improve these conditions 

irom day to day and provide for a fur- 

a ther extension of this principle, it is not 

ligiot seeing things as an_ intelligent 
should see them. 


justries 


Kee] 


vastlv 


man 
Our sociologists and economists are 
concerned over these problems, 
, and no longer ago than last week Owen 
1). Young, chairman of the board of the 


much 





General Electric Co., stated that he 
hoped that the time was not far distant 
when instead of capital employing labor 
assist it in its onward march, labor 
would employ capital to assist it in the 
great social and industrial evolution that 
now taking place. This may sound 
radical, but ceaselessly and_ relentlessly 

e world moves on to accomplish the 

great fundamentals of life, and whether 

ve will or will not is of but little concern 
oe _ the great world demand. ; The man 
stg vho sees will not get out of step with 
fail he onward march. The scroll of fate 
s tha cde by the eternal progress of mental 
st ind spiritual awakening has decreed this 
the a itimatum. 

This new competition changes the 
wis ‘tress of requirements. No longer is it 
nalist the man of brawn that is going to be the 
aaah eciding factor, it is going to be the 
és rms man of brain. As man is lifted out of 
se. V the slave class, out of the beast of burden 
to the type into higher relationships, there 
aid mes that ever greater demand for brain 
\m power. So necessary has this factor al- 
nily ready become that many organizations 
mn” toda realize that within the ranks of 
ral eir board of directors and executive 
that of incers, there does not exist a type of 

what man peculiarly fitted as the directing 
eile pow of the entire organization, or 
all cat some phase of the organization, so with 
activ good common-sense, they go out and find 
ae man with brain and employ him to di- 
> Wh rect the enterprise. This demand is in- 
‘as tha Teasing from day to day, and the man 
ys de who sees is the man who is going to 
ve that ok well to his mental and social and 
apie mora’ and spiritual development. The 
ns and new competition calls for action, dis- 
118 ‘riminating action, unerring action, the 

—— tlimination of waste and useless energy 
" ne and «ffort. It is calling into activity 
orlasting atent resources and latent abilities, both 
i ilife? Physical and mental, which many of us 
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have never dreamed of, and the begin 
ning has just been made. The call for 


men is on; parasites and dead timbers 


will eliminate themselves; the fit will 
surely supplant the unfit; the competi 
tion of inventive ideas and initiative is 


knocking at your doors. You must rise 
and meet them, and stand or fall, accord 
ing to your ability. 


Shifting World Demands 
There is a new 
shifting world demands. This is brought 
about by a rollicking world hunting 
something new, comfortable and pleasing, 


competition of 


something more efficient, and giving 
greater service and satisfaction. It is 


only necessary for us to look back a lit 
tle bit and think of some of the things 
that we called standard utilities, and then 
look again and see them in the discard 
as the useless in this new period of our 
life. Wagons, buggies, corsets, pumps, 
wash-boards and many other things that 
a more fertile brain than mine could sug- 
gest are some of the that are 
ceasing to be important factors. The 
iceless refrigeration is giving to the ic 
manufacturers much concern and. oil 
burners and electricity are giving to the 
coal people something to think about. 
Motor buses and trucks are giving con- 
cern to the railroads; rayon, silk, paper 
and many synthetic combinations are in 
vading our own field. What have we 
done new in our industry to retain our 
place in the sun and what can we do? 
IT am unable to answer, but man 
who sees will answer if we are to hold 
our place. Some of our industries have 
the same industrial policies and the same 
types of machines that they had 
the factory was built vears and re 
cently a man told me he had bought one 
or two rather expensive 


items 


some 


when 


ago; 


machines and 
the reason that he bought them was that 
he knew it would be years and years be- 
fore anything would be made to supplant 
them. 
that 


These are indications of the way 


changes have been 


made in our 
industry 
Marketing Situation 
There is a new competition in the 
marketing methods of the world, both 
domestic and foreign. We once enjoyed 


a certain very profitable amount of for 


eign trade, not due so much to any 
peculiar or premeditated effort on the 
part of marketing system, but because 
of a natural demand made upon us, but 
when other industries in other countries 
saw this possible demand, and realized 
that a certain shifting of policies would 
be able to secure it for them, they shifted 
while we, in a large measure. com 
placently said: “Perhaps we do_ not 
need it; they will eventually ceme back 
to us any way We are the greatest 


people in the world and we do not need 
to shift to meet this, we can market our 
product in the domestic markets of 
land.” 
many 


our 
The war period greatly benefitted 
of industries : 
textile industry profited along with the 


our therefore, the 


others, and any industry that is profit 
able expands, so with the new thrift 
there came much expansion, not only in 
the United States, but in many of our 
foreign countries. When the world he 
gan to come to its senses and began to 
decide as to what it really needed, it 


made two decisions, namelv: We do not 
need so many cotton textile goeds, and 
we do not need them the way that thev 
have been marketed, but has our indus 
try done anything to overcome the static 
set up by this opposition? 

There has come a new system of buy 





ing, instalment selling, chain stores and 
some of the shrewdest quantity buyers 
that the world has ever known. These 
buyers are well informed, they “know 
their onions,” while our selling depart 


ments are made the prey of their shrewd 


ness. 1 am not censuring our selling 


agents, because seemingly it is a condi 


tion that cannot be otherwise, 
marketing 


as long as 


our methods are so directed, 


w. MM, 


VcLaurine, Who Addressed the 
S. T. A. Banquet 


but I am here to tell you, as one who is 
trying to see, that the marketing methods 
of the textile industry must be changed 
to meet the new competition. Who can 


the that | the 
industry. 


see 1S challenge 


put to 


Competition of Mergers 


There is a new competition of wealth 
and a competition of that is 
groping its way, not trying to build for 
themselves powerful 
octopus to drain the pocket 
nation, but in order that it 
the manufacturer 


products 


mergers 
any succulent 
the 
stabilize 
marketing of the 
will 


and 
books ot 
may 
and 
that it 


consumes There 


always be on the outside smaller desir 
able organizations, and less desirable 
organizations that will not only always 
compete with these, but will compete 


with each other, and inasmuch as they 
‘ 


ire a molecule in the great industrial 
«ly, will produce health or disease, ac 
( rding to their action How these 
adjustments can he made in the part that 


we shall play in them are matters for us 


to determine There has seemingly 
passed out of industry that extreme 
selfishness that once permeated it and 
now most industries realize that they are 


not only industrial organizations but they 


are social and moral organizations as 
well, and that they not only owe a duty 
to themselves, but they owe a duty to 
the people who helped them operate these 


whole, 
when we think of industry struggling to 
find itself and adjust itself to new con- 
ditions must think of them not with 
the selfish idea, but with the larger idea 
of their employes and the public whom 
thev 


industries and to society as a so 


we 


serve. 
Materialism vs. Spiritualism 


Lastly, there is a competition that is 


going on in our society today, which 


may be termed the 


competition betwee 
materialism and spiritualism. The world 
is becoming so smart and so rich, and 
having so much more leisure time and 
so many comforts that we sometimes 
torget that God is the Creator of the 
material things, as well as the spiritual 
things, and that it is through His 
guidance and through His direction that 
the good things of life come to us. Oft 
times in our successes, as we sit in our 
comfortable homes, drive our cars from 


place to place, spend our week-ends in 
comfortable resorts 
of the 


and enjoy so many 


comforts that 


our torbears never 
dreamed about, we assume the attitude 
of the rich man described to us in Holy 
Writ, who after he had acquired these 


things, said: “Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink and be merry Then that 
was not the close of the picture. A voice 
broke the dead that followed 
These are the words: “Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee; 
then whose shall those things be, which 
thou hast provided ?” 


silence 


I would have you think in these clos 


ing remarks of this competition, and | 


would warn you that as our successes 
come, as the blessings come, we should 
not attribute them to our skill and our 
ability and our shrewdness and that of 
those with whom we are associated: we 
should go back and think of the great 
directing Power of the universe. before 
Whom ultimately all things shall be 
judged as to their values. Let not the 


competition of materialism supplant in 
your lives the most powerful agency di 
recting the world’s activities. 


Part Played by S. T. A. 


Now, my good friends, members of the 


Southern Textile Association, I want to 
assure you that in the solution of the 
problems that I have indicated no onc 


perhaps will play a more important part 
than you. There is no single department 
of our industry that can effect the solu 
tion entirely, but all parts coming to 
gether contributing the very 
best that lies within them can solve these 
problems, and I want you to know that 
[ frankly believe that our 
industry is putting forth a greater effort 
to solve their part than are you peopl 

I want you to know that the mill presi 
dents and executive 


and each 


no section of 


othcers of our south 
ern mills fully appreciate the cooperation 
and that putting forth. 
[ want you to know that they are watch- 
ing with interest 


effort you are 


your development and 


that they appreciate the new ideas that 


ou bring from these meetings to their 
organizations, and they appreciate the 
loyalty and determination and the indus 
try that you are manifesting in the vari- 


ous plants with which you are connected. 

I have brought forth 
picture that you may 
problems that not 
rectly, but affect th a whole, 
and | not believe that 
these are all. They are only some of the 
major ones, and in trying to bring this 
message to you, I not consulted 
any It has been simply the feeble 
efforts of an inexperienced man, trying 
to picture to you some of the problems 
as he sees them. 


this panoramic 
the 


you di 


view some of 
atfect 


industry as 


only 


would have 


you 


have 
one. 


I would not have vou feel that the 
picture is dark, that in any way it has 


appalled me, that I am without faith, 
hecause such is not the case As long 
as I come in contact with men such as 


you are, men such as work under you, 
and work over you, as long as I see you 
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with sympathetic hearts 


and determination of ot 


1emselves 


purpose, | know 


1 1 
no ro he Call present t! 


and solution. I am proud of the 
South, I am proud of the 
try, | 
pose the 


N 


textile indus 


am pt! ud of the people who com 
industry 
would like to 


ow, in conclusion, | 


Importance of 
By F.W. 


Of Iselin-Jefferson 


the 


_ YU are manufacturers and | 
represent the first process of distribu 
Beyond us lie the broker, 
jobber, cutter, 
house, chain store and retailer. 


In 


are 


tion con 


verter, fnisher, catalog 


times of strenuous competition, we 
certain to find encroachment of some 
of these groups upon the field of others, 
and an attempt to eliminate one or moré¢ 
of the middlemen groups in an effort to 
shorten the 


and consumer 


between 
While policies 
disrupted old established processes 
of distribution, it is be 


be 


distance producer 


these 
have 
nevertheless to 


expected that further will 


lines, and there 
that 


al service to the industry 
There iS a held ot 


economies 


sought along these 


will 


survive only those 


to 


groups continue 


render a re 


distribution where 


there is a 


distinct chance service I 


hor 


refer to the opportunity which this coun 


try sfully 


enjoy ucce 


exporting an 


important percentar¢ ot its 


woven 
pl xluct 
QOutsid 


e « i comparatively few 


the total 


t exceed 


coun 
ol 
4 or 5% 
find a way te 
world, the 
Africa and 


South 


cessible, our 

must 

O1 the 
Asia, 


is Central 


j 
I 


continent 
Australia, 


America, 


and 
ort ly “nyt } ¢ 

Iirtailment of production 
ot 
and the 


prosperity il 


negative 


world trade 1s 


measure 


tL posi 
Measure msure 


and expansion 


tive measure, 
positive 
worked out t the 


fullest degree In 


10 or 12% 


necessary 


crease our exports to and 


curtailment will not be 
We 
edge 


and 


start 
that our textile 
that it can be 
with the 
but 
that our 
American 


facilitie S 


with the 


knowl 
product is wanted 
sold in competition 
manutacturers of the Continent, 
too often lose sight of the fact 
South American Central 
the 
dyeing 
this 


cncourag ing 


we 
and 
neighbors have not 
tor 
printing that 
and therefore they 


which 


Same 


bleaching, and 


we have in 


country, 


to buy a fabric 


and 


want 
has been finished 


"ready for 


which is 
us¢ 
The 


textile 


Trail Is Blazed 


The industry is greatly in 
debted to pioneer export jobbers and con 
verters who blazed tl 


have 


e trail, and 


they will continue to play an increas 
ingly important part in our country’s de 
velopment of fi trade, but their 
supplemented, for, without 
the same mill contracts enjoyed by the 


commission houses, 


reign 
work must 1} 
they are limited 
method 
volume li 


to 


the purchase which 


and resale 
necessarily 
to score export markets, we 
shall have to hitch up to the distinctly 
American plan of volume production, 
the plan of volume distribution 

Under existing conditions, the price 
which must be asked by the rehandler to 
cover of distribution and unusual 
credit risks is frequently so great that 
American goods fail to successfully com 
pete with those that the 
Continent. 


restricts we are 


heavily in 


cost 


come from 


an old 
mine when he was talk 
white liked 


may 


state my feeling in the terms of 


iriend of 


negro 


ing to me al man he 
“Boss, God 
but ] 
that is my way 
of thinking about the people that make 


the textile industry our 


Out a 


He 
better 


very much said 


have made people, never 


have found them,” and 


glory today 


ixport Market 
Jefferson 
Co., New York 


If we are to gain our proper share of 
export must decrease the 
sales cost and this can be accomplished 
only by direct selling in volume 
single commission the 
cost of distribution. 


business, we 
great 
with a covering 

The commission house plan for domes- 
tic distribution is the one which is em- 
ployed by the vast majority of southern 


F. W. Jefferson, Who Addressed S. T. A. 


on Cotton Goods Merchandising 


mills. The only reason that your com- 
sell for 3, 4 or 
is because it is selling in volume and the 
same principle exactly applies in export 
distribution. 

It is out of the question for the indi- 
vidual mill to organize for export, but 
it is not impossible for the selling agent 


representing a ot 


mission house can 5% 


mills to study 
the situation, organize and possibly com 


group 


bine its export department with those ot 


other houses 
} 


so that export markets can 
’ economically reached. It is conceiva 
ble working between 
mill, commission house and export con 
verter with each sharing its portion of 
the might be the solution. For 
your part, you must realize that the ex 
pense and the risk and the extension of 
foreign entitle your commission 
house to a slightly higher compensation 
than you accustomed to pay 
domestic representation 
Over-Production Cure 
There are many commission houses 
selling from $20,000,000 to $50,000,000 
annually in domestic markets, and if 
more of them would sell in increasing 
volume in foreign fields, we would hear 


that combinations 


cost 


credits 


are ior 


nothing more of overproduction, and our 
profit robbing curtailment program could 
be abandoned. 

While there is no question that foreign 
markets can absorb to great advantage 
end-ot-the-season surpluses, remnants 
and jobs, we should not regard this out- 
let as a dumping ground and it must be 
remembered that in many countries there 
are rigid antidumping restrictions. 

One of the bromidic shibboleths which 
we all ought to forget is the phrase- 
“Why, that is than the domestic 
price.” While it is true that occasional 
sales in markets are made at 
slight concessions, the average is fully 
as high as our own country affords and 
it is conceivable that an occasional sale 
at a small reduction might be advantage- 
ous if it takes the weight of these goods 
off the domestic market. 

Some weeks ago, Walker D. Hines 
called together a group of export man- 
agers from leading New York commis- 
sion houses and asked for expressions 
from those around the table. The major- 
ity of the men stated that they felt that 
there was a certain apathy and lack of 
appreciation, and lack of willingness to 
cooperate on the part of the executives 
of the commission houses and on _ the 
part of the mills themselves. 

Mr. Hines then called together the 
commission house executives and it was 
clear that the apathy was the result of a 


less 


foreign 


realization that the cost of doing export 
business was, in instances, far in 
excess of any revenue which the selling 
house could hope to realize from export 
commissions. As a result of that 
ing, some of the commission of 
fered to into with 
others to share expenses in developing 
certain important export 
That important 
points the way to bigger ends 
Group Selling for Export 

I predict that we shall see the develop- 
ment of group selling by the merging of 
sales organizations 


most 


meet- 
men 
enter combinations 
territories. 


was an step, and it 


There are too many 
people making prices, and there are too 
few dominant organizations that can 
name prices which others will follow 
Some day there will be in the distribu- 
tion of American textiles, counterparts 
of the United States Steel Corp. and the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., with strong inde 
pendents following the leadership of the 
biggest groups, and these organizations 
will subdivide the products of the mills 
into proper classes to be handled under 
competent division managers. 

There will be close affiliation with or 
possibly ownership finishing plants 
converting depart 
ments that will supervise the processing 
of fabrics both for domestic and foreign 
consumption 
enough and 
production to 


of 


and well organized 


These groups will be wise 

strong enough to regulate 
demand, and they will be 
powerful enough to dictate policies of 
distribution among the present warring 
factions. 

IT want to try to coin a catch phrase 
which may go out from this convention 
hall to have its influence upon our mar- 
and if approve of the plan 
which I offer, I want you to help me and 
vourselves and the industry by adopting 
the phrase and the suggestion 

“Fair Market Value” 

T want us all to learn the words “FATR 
MARKET VALUE” and to keep before 
us the thought which the words imply. 

Let us stop talking about cost and let 
us talk about “FATR MARKET 
VALUE.” That is at least going up the 
ladder a few rungs, for certainly cost is 


ket, you 


not “FAIR MARKET VA 
When we sell our goods, we are 

to cost plus, and cost plus is 

MARKET VALUE.” 

Mass production has gone ahead 
than the distributive agencies cai 
The mills have literally outgrow 
markets covered by their sales org 
tions, and have demanded and ol 
a lower scale of commissions at 
when the cost of opening new field 
ploughing the old has 
stantly increasing. 

Volume manufacturing for the 
vidual unit is sound, but when aj; 
throughout this broad land, it is ca 
of bringing in its wake enormous 
production. 

What are we going to do abou 
Isn't it obvious that there are onl) 
possible remedies? Expansion oj 
eign trade, or control of production 
both are salutory measures, 
should we not have both? 

In the merchandising of southern cot- 
ton textiles, the prices are made in New 
York and it is at that spot where much 
can be accomplished. If existing 
organizations were merged or affiliated 
so that there might remain fewer 
bigger and more efficient ones, and if 
these units would concentrate on group 
selling at “FAIR MARKET VALUE,” 
it would go a long way toward stabiliz 
tion. 


ones bee: 


as 


SAles 


but 


So long as buyer and consumer 
their present attitude any surplus is 
therefore let us attack 
production until we have corrected it 
let us not magnify it too far in th 
lic mind and let us not be blind t 
fact that our failure to demand an 
tain “FAIR MARKET VALUE’ 
no small part in creating the pres 
situation Let us remember that 
constant reference to bad 
succeeded in creating the wrong ps) 
ogy, not only with the buyer, but 
minds of the great banking inter¢ 
this country. 

We have The Cotton-Textile Institute 
with all the machinery for gathering 
data and statistics, and figures on cost, 
not only of production but of distribu- 
tion. I propose that we use the facili 
ties of The Cotton-Textile Institute for 
first determining and then publishing and 
then broadcasting “FAIR MARKET 
VALUE.” 

Machinery to Set Standard 

Mr. Hines could appoint committees of 
manufacturers and _ selling who 
would make the necessary 
for each class of woven goods taking a 
sufficient number of constructions 
each yarn group to establish standards on 
a specific price of cotton, end differen 
tials governing the price with up 
ward or downward trend of the raw 
material The “FAIR MARKET 
VALUE” thus determined would be cost 
plus a sufficient margin to cover over 
head, insurance, taxes, selling 
expense and a fair return on capital and 
plant investment. 


gerous ; 


busines 


agents 
calculations 


from 


the 


interest, 


The buyers of the country would re- 
spect the opinion and suggestions 0! 
such a committee and would welcome the 
stabilization of prices which should fol- 
low. No reasonable buyer expects you 
to sell your product at cost; nor does he 
expect to sell at cost the goods which he 
buys from you. He is chiefly con rned 
in seeing that he pays no more than his 
competitor, and he himself expects t? 
sell at cost plus, which is merely “FAIR 
MARKET VALUE.” 


The law of supply and demand \ 
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iys be operative, and at times buyers 
pay a premium for special deliveries 
for choice goods, and when we make 
many goods, they will drive us below 

\IR MARKET VALUE” but per- 

ps not below cost. 

et us equip our vehicle of distribu- 
with a foot-brake and an emergency- 
rake. “FAIR MARKET VALUE” is 
the foot-brake and “COST” is the 
emergency-brake. When they both fail 
to hold, the car is going into the ditch, 
I am optimistic enough to believe 
that the foot-brake will answer most of 
the time, and that we can establish 
“FAIR MARKET VALUE” as a basis 
for trading with our customers. 
Single Price Standard 

| have two more hobbies but I am 
going to pass them by in a few short 
paragraphs. 

One of these hobbies is the single 
price standard. Any little old country 
dry goods store can put a price on its 
goods and the customers will respect it. 
How inconsistent it is that big, well es- 
tablished organizations like your mills 
and your commission houses simply put 
up a price to be shot at and actually al- 
low the buyer to make the price. 

If we could bring pride into play and 
tiake it inconsistent with dignity to 
consider a bid under the announced 
price, it would help to stabilize. If all 
f§ us would adopt the single price 
method and quote one price and stand 
ir fall on our quotation, we would all 
be better off. 

A Cotton Goods Exchange 

\nother plan which I think would be 
heneficial would be a cotton goods ex- 

inge with a blackboard and a ticker 


and many of the conveniences of a stock 
exchange house. 

Here again The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute could work out the details and its 
operation need not affect adversely any 
existing commission cotton 
goods broker or converter or any class 
of trade. 


house or 


I would have the exchange operative 
so as to take out of the market the evil 
of mystery and secrecy and the whis- 
pered rumors of market breaks when a 
few bales of distress merchandise may be 
thrown over. 

I would have standard constructions 
classified by quality A, B, and C, and I 
would make it incumbent upon all mem- 
bers of the exchange to report sales and 
prices on transactions of 50 bales and 
over. 

I do not agree with the evil prophets 
who are predicting dire things for I am 
sure that our leadership is too sound to 
allow present conditions to continue and 
I firmly believe that we can do many 
things to help ourselves. I have sug- 
gested Stimulation and Expansion of 
Export: Mergers and Affiliations of 
Selling Houses, Establishment of prices 
based on “FAIR MARKET VALUE,” 
Single Price Standard and authentic 
price publicity through the medium of a 
Cotton Goods Exchange. 

Control of production and coordina 
tion of effort between manufacturer and 
the various distributive channels that 
carry our product to the consumer is all 
that is necessary and powerful 
are now working strongly to adjust sup 
ply to demand and to make the dream 
of coordination a permanent and_ bene- 
ficial reality. 


fi ywrces 


Research Opportunities 
By F. R. McGowan 


Textile Engineer of The Cotton-Testile Institute 


N these days when so much is being 
said and done about research I am 
sure that there are few who will ques- 
tion the important role which it now 
has in all industries. It seems to me 
that we have progressed to such a point 
in the industrial development of this 
country that it will be necessary more 
and more to look to research for the 
continued growth and refinement of our 
industries. 
It has been estimated that about 
$200,000,000 are being expended annu- 
ally in this country for research by in- 
dustrial corporations and the Federal 
Government. In a study recently made 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board it was found that 578 companies 
were maintaining research departments 
r laboratories in 1921 and at the pres- 
ut time more than 1000 concerns have 
rganized research divisions. The 
ard also stated that some 70 trade 
issociations are spending upwards of 
$15,000,000 a year in research and 152 
colleges and technical schools are spend- 
x about $15,000,000. 
In view of the great attention to re- 
irch which is reflected in these figures 
iS appropriate to ask what are the ob- 
ts of industrial research? It seems 
me these can be defined briefly as 
llows: 
1—To reduce the costs of production. 
2—To improve the product and_ its 
fulness. 
\—To create new 
‘ly new products. 
[t is the latter two objectives which 
should like to discuss with you at this 


demands and en- 


+ 


time. It is in these particular directions 
that the research undertaken by the In- 
stitute has been laid down. 


A Field for Individual Mill 

There is a very large field in which the 
individual manufacturer may devote him- 
self to research. There is another field 
of scientific investigation which can best 
be left in the hands of technical schools 
and research foundations. There still 
remains a proper sphere of activity for 
industries as a whole to join in a com- 
prehensive effort to increase the demand 
for their products. 

Soon after the Institute was organized 
it became apparent that certain funda- 
mental studies and investigations would 
be necessary in order to provide informa- 
tion in response to requests from large 
consumers of cotton textiles as to the 
proper cloth or cloths to use under speci- 
fied conditions. There are still other 
requests for advice and information as 
to cloths which would give better per- 
formance under existing specified con- 
ditions. These indicated that 
the results of such investigational work 
would serve two purposes: first, to pro- 
vide helpful information to consumers 
and secondly, to indicate ways and means 
by which the consumption of cotton 
products might be greatly stimulated. 

It was apparent from the inquiries and 
suggestions which were received that 
the large consumers of cotton textiles 
already had methods of selecting textiles 
to meet their own particular needs. 


requests 


Research by Consumers 
The General Motors Corp., for ex- 


ample, while investigating the _ per- 
formance of fan belts for the purpose of 
drawing up purchase _ specifications, 
showed that this work was rewarded by 
improved performance in this particular 
part of their product and substantial im- 
provement in the final product which 
was placed on the market. 

The research conducted by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. in bend- 
ing and crushing tests of wire, furnished 
another example of the mutual benefits 
of such studies. As a result of this 
work it was found that cotton was pre- 
ferred for this particular need and thus 
research produced benefits to both in- 
dustries and the public. 

Activities of the United States Rubber 
Co. furnish another example of the way 
in which large consumers of cotton tex- 
tiles have investigated the requirements 
of materials used in their industry. This 
company maintains an experimental mill 
where cotton yarns and cords are manu- 
factured and where these can be made 





F. R. McGowan, Who Addressed S. T. A. 


on Opportunities for Research 


into tires so that actual performance 
tests can be conducted. 


ago A. E. Jury, 


ment 


Several years 
in charge of the develop- 
work of this company, made an 
address before the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers in which he 
urged our industry to improve its stand- 
ards of measurement by which practices, 
methods of manufacturing operations and 
[ material and 
finished product could be measured. 
During the World War we witnessed 
an impressive illustration of the results 


the performance of raw 


of research which led to the acceptance 
of cotton fabric as the standard in cover- 
ing certain types of aeroplanes. 

When the New Uses Section of the 
Institute was organized for the purpose 
which 
extended it 
was apparent that this work would re- 
quire a great deal of study and applied 
research. 


of studying ways and means by 
the use of cotton might be 


Requests for information were 
received for the best possible fabric for 
a particular use and for recommendations 
as to the most economical fabric that 
would meet the requirements of a speci- 
fied use. 

It was thought that there was an op- 
portunity to make physical and chemical 
measurements of finished products, to 
study the requirement of particular uses 
and also supply considerable data on the 


physical and chemical 
materials used in finishing, bleaching and 


jualities of other 


otherwise treating cotton products in the 
process of manufacture. 
Institute’s Program 

Accordingly in October 1927, a pro- 
gram of research problems with a state- 
ment as to the purpose of both the work 
and the individual problems was sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Standards and 
accepted—the work to be done under 
their research associate plan. The In- 
stitute appointed a research associate to 
work with and in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Mr. Mercier has the use of their 
extensive facilities and the advice of 
some 40 or 50 other research associates 
and particularly the 
there. 


experts stationed 
Only a few of the opportunities which 
have come to our attention have been 
sent to the Bureau of Standards. 
to date 
briefly 


These 
number nine in all and are 
summarized as follows: 


1—Survey of fireproofing compounds now 
sold on the market for fireproofing textiles. 

2—Survey of waterproofing compounds 
how sold on the market as waterproofing 
compounds for textiles 

o- Extension of results obtained in de 
veloping cotton parachute cloth for in- 
dustrial and domestic uses 

t-—Development of a fabric suitable for 
cotton barrel top covers 
»—Improvement of a cleavage fabric for 
use in cement road construction 

6-—Development of a cotton cloth suit 
able for rice bags 

7—Test of samples of cotton scrim used 
as base for asphaltic coatings in water- 
proofing concrete material 

S. Development of oa 
fertilizer which can be 
tongue of a wagon 

Development of a cotton fabrie suit 
able for baling piece goods 


cotton bag for 
carried on the 


New Fields for Research 

1 should like to mention a few of the 
outstanding instances which have come 
to our attention recently and which are 
considered as opportunities 
1 their efforts 
to promote the consumption of coffee are 
investigating the 


Coffee manufacturers 1 


filtering of 
through various materials, 
in particular. They have 


cottee 
cotton cloths 

found that 
finely ground coffee will yield a beverage 
which is more palatable, more desirable 
and more quickly 


produced. Experi- 


ments so far have shown that canton 
flannel with its nap is an effective filter 
of relatively fine particles of coffee. The 
itself as it accumlates and_ be- 
comes wet holds back the liquid and 
accordingly the 


coffee 
research now presents 
increasing the area of 
filtration for a given quantity of liquid. 

Several contacts which have been con- 
cerned with the use of cotton cloth in 
sewage disposal have presented import- 


the question of 


ant considerations. In certain mechani- 
cal equipment used for this purpose the 
cotton cloth required for filtration has 
been subjected to severe strains and in 
some instances has not acted as a suit- 
able filter. 
research 


The question presented for 
involves a correction or im- 
provement in the rate of disposal rather 
than in the rate of filtration through a 
given area of cloth, 

Proper treatment of brattice cloth 
which is used in large quantities in coal 
mines has raised the question of adequate 
methods of fire-resistence and preventing 
mildewing. In some instances breaking 
strength is a factor because of occasional 
tears due to the movement of coal cars. 

Manufacturers of cotton textiles have 
another opportunity in research to im- 
prove the quality in a given type of 
fabric. One of the best examples of 
this type of work is provided in the ex- 
perience of the Cotton Duck Associa- 
tion in its cooperation with Govern- 
ment Institutions. In developing stand- 
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possible present objective of our 


wherever 
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r¢ search is 


possible the means whereby 


use- 


fulness of cotton may be increased either 


by an extension of existing uses or the 


development of fabrics and 
‘J he 


and 


new new 


uses consumer wants above all 


statisfaction and when he 
understands that 
the application of 
variably the 


scientific 
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The Value 


of Reeords 


By Geo. H. Emery, C.P.A. 


Secretar 


L. of us who are present today at 
connected  di- 
the 


the textile 


this convention 
indirectly with 
branches of business, 

Most of us vitally inter- 
the production end of that in- 
And it is our constant aim and 
endeavor to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, to the 


products, and to give 


are 
rectly or one of 
greatest 
industry. are 
ested in 
dustry. 


quality of 
fair 


improve our 
treatment to 

and the 

ployes who are under our supervision 
And in for us to carry out our 


aims and endeavors, and to find the best, 


customers, Management, em- 


order 
achieving 


must make 
adequate and 


easiest and quickest ways for 


those 


aims and endeavors, we 


use of immediate, reliable 
permanent records, 

What is a record \ 
hing that information ot 
kind. Thus 
thermometers, 


all 


are dictionaries, 


record is any- 


t} 


Lives any 


watches, calendars, 


hygrometers, 


clocks, 
meters, 
records DO 
and all the 
ot books ot knowledge. 


guages, such things are 
histories, 
storehouse 

But the 
most today, are which present a 
picture of the the various 
plants with which we are connected, and 


especially ol 


vast 


records which concern us 
those 


activities ot 


which 
production 
records to be of value, 
Of 


those activities are 


omprehended in records of 


and 
t} 


cost | or 
what 


who never reads: 


iy must be used use is a 


library to a man 
have a set of records 
lit- 
it the information they convey 


Gsranting that we 


and do consult them, they are yet of 
tle value 
is “cold,” back 


coverme periods SO tar 


out of date, such as_ those 

are compiled but 
ord to be ot 
“hot off the 


o enable us to the 


once a 
value must be 
immediate, vriddle,” so as 
use information it 
contaims 


\ll 


cager to 


progressive manutacturers are 


know thet and are seek- 


costs, 


the he st, easiest and quickest Wavs 


which to reduce them, and to 1 the 


which hey have 


Value of Records 
I | W ¢ Are abl 


made 


records 
mMiorm to 
will warn us ot 
and 
will help 


Such 


rrocedure, 


my 
operatiol they 


igallist extremes ree 


ilso the short 


the 


will show way to 


uts, form basis tor all tuture 


incentives 


im 


provement, and furnish tor 


yreater ettort 


\scertainment costs is not so 


1m- 


portant as control of costs. There is 


no 


line of industry today which, in_ its 
is so capable 
Be- 
mill, it is 
and 


cloth, 


manufacturing 
ot control 


processes, 
as the textile industry. 
turning a the 
the 


tore wheel in 


possible to predetermine 
strength of the texture of 
and to long it take to 
process the product, and 
volume the machinery will pro- 
This is all the information we 
which to build a SySs- 
control 


SIZE 
varn, 
how will 


each item of 


hgure 


what 
duce 
scientific 


need on 


tem of cost 


y, North Carolina Association of Certified Publ 


lic Accountants 


It is 
ot any 


not smooth 


the running affairs 
mill which need attention, but the 
exceptions or variations which should be 
investigated. If the exceptions are con- 
trolled, the other activities which are 
normal will take care of themselves. This 
is the essence of the modern develop- 
ment of cost accounting procedure in 
The and 
production records have been so laid out 


manufacturing concerns. cost 
as to show 


normal, 


the causes of variations from 
with the to the control of 
all adverse factors which affect the costs 
ot production, 
Principles of Exceptions 
Eric Camman of New York, who has 
made an extensive study of the applica- 


view 


tion of the principles ot exceptions to 
accounting, [ 


cost Names seven causes Ot 


variance im manufacturing cost; 

1. Material purchase price, or the dif- 
ference between actual payment and ex- 
pected payment. 

2. Material the difference 
between the amount used and the amount 


usage, or 


which should have been used, including 


the substitution of raw materials. 


3. Variance in direct labor rates, or 
the difference between the rates paid and 
the rates expected to be paid. 

4. Variance in direct labor due to 
changes in output from the expected out- 
put 
5. Variances in 
the 
and 


factory expenses, or 
difference between the amount 


the amount 


spent 
which should have been 
spent 

6. Variance arising from the difference 
at which the plant 
should have been operated and the actual 
level. 


7. Natural changes, such as conversion 


between the activity 
operating 


losses, shrinkages, losses, and the like. 
The problem of costs in a cotton mill 
itself the [ 
the proper allocation of the manufactur- 
outlays f 


resolves into determination of 


ing for specified period to 
made during the 
same period, together with a comparison 


predetermined 


any 


the exact production 


with the cost figures, in 


order to show the variances between the 


vctual and the normal expected — per- 


lormances 
standard 


costs, 


When we speak 
We d 
costs, based upon normal production and 


do not mean ideal costs but normal 


normal under 


litions. 


normal con- 


Such records provide a measur- 


expenditures 


actual 
They should be set up to 
the 
operates 
of its capacity for 60 
standards should be 
conform to 


ing umt with which to compare 


per te 


rimances 
conditions existing in in- 
mill lf a mill 
85% 


meet the 
dividual 
normally at 
week, its 


hours per 


set up to this, its normal, 


perating condition. 

In the establishment ot 
cotton mill, the 
up is the 


would 


standards in a 
standard to be set 
normal production standard, 
reflect the normal output 
to be made by each unit of the equip- 
ment when running on any given size 
or kind of product. Next the direct labor 
for those actually on the 
producing equipment will be 
standardized. The normal 
expense, or overhead of the mill 
should be up on a budget basis for 
a definite period, and so apportianed that 
each operating department of the mill 
will receive its proper allocation of the 
expense. The departmental operating 
expense rates for each producing unit, 


first 
which 
cost engaged 
operat- 


ing 


set 


terms ot 


spindle hours, loom 
The actual 


when 


operating 
collected in a 


expenses 
similar 
the normal 
the variations 
normal, 
exercised 


manner 
compared to 
clearly indicate 
the actual 
control 


expel 
bety 
show 
the 


and and 


being 


over 


pense items. 


Normal and Actual 

When the 
operation 1s 
lated at 
expense 


actual production of 

recorded, it will be cal 
standard material, 
for each 


labor 
class of art 
and the total of all 
for each article will s! 
normal cost of the product of t 

This compared with 
actual cost of the same operation, sir 
larly compiled to material, 
will the variat 
cost of that operation from 
An analysis of this 
indicate the for the 
which will the superint 
dent or overseer to eliminate any detr 
mental 
You have no doubt heard of the eng 

“Waste in Industr 
compiled under the direction of Secr« 
tary This 
wastes in 


rates, 
being made, 
calculations 
the 


operation 


] 


show lal 


and expense, show 
of the 
normal. 
will 


tion, 


variati 
causes 
enable 


Val 


causes. 


neering report of 


Hoover. report showed tl 
industries 
of which the textile industry is one, 
account of bad managentent was 50% 
That means that practically one-hali 


the time, money and effort put into the 


avoidable six basic 


is wasted. 
The responsibility 


operation 
for this waste | 
been placed at the door of the folk 
ing groups: management, 
waste: labor, 25% of the waste; 
relations, and 


50% of the 
publi 
cancellations like 
the 

has 
the 
be il 


causes 
25% of waste. 

been much in_ the 
recent past the 
g encountered by the textile 
» = = = } 
jut these troubles are large 
that 


and 


There 
news 1 
culties 


publi 
about ditt 

1 
industry. | 
due to the fact 


80% capacity, 


mills 
not knowing 
which 

perating 


operating at 
ther 
costs, are quoting prices shoul: 


only be possible when 
120% capacity. 

Many 
country 


like 


ness 


made 
ganizations 


analyses have heen 
statistical 
the 


all agree 


wide 
causes of bus 
that the 
iailures is “La 


Dradstreet’s, of 
and 
such 


failures, 
greatest Cause ol 
This included incom 
credits, « 
travagance, neglect, lack of capital, 


of Knowledge.” 
tence, imexperience, unwise 
many other specific causes, all of whi 
would have 
had 
To quote from a paper by Clyde Mor 
gan of Boston, in 
statement of 
tries in 1926, he 
“IT note that by 
the hosiery 
ures immediately 
manufacturing 


been known if 


proper re 


ords been maintained 


which he comm 


on a ratios for 29 


indi 
says: 

pee uliar ¢ 
manutacturing tis 
follow cotton clot! 


figures, that whil 


some 
( idle nce 
the 
and 
manufacturers 
8.93%, 


show a 


hosiery made a_retur! 
the cotton clot 
manufacturers loss on net 
of .73% I suppose average mal 
would say that the rising skirt dispers* 
the profits of the cotton cloth manufa 
turers and raised the of the 
manufacturers.” 

\s Mr. Morgan further says 

“Knowledge—thorough 
and study of 


affecting a 


on net sales of 


les 
Salt 


the 


profits 
hosiery 


and 
the 
business 


speci 
facts al 
enterprise, 
are essential to a lasting individual st 
cess and to efficient public service.” 

No system of will 
the ills of any industry, but 
which will show up such ills, 
toward effecting 


unceasing 
fi yrces 


records cure 
recorcs 
will 


a long way their cur 








hie 


li 





Technical Reasons for Superiority of the Increas ingly 
Popular Full-Fashioned ‘$ Stocking 


HERE are other very im- 
Dorta:it points to consider in 
judging the merits of ordi- 
nary circular-seamless and 
ull-fashioned hosiery than the dif- 
ference in the legs. These other 
points are in the foot and consist of 
differences in the heel, sole, and toes. 
Circular-Seamless Heel 


The ordinary circular seamless 





Fig. 108. Niantic Heel 


stocking is usually knitted with a 
Niantic or Griswold heel, as shown 
in Fig. 108, sometimes having the 
gore reinforcements as shown in Fig. 
iog. This first type of heel is pro- 
duced by idling the needles used in 
knitting the front or instep portion, 
knitting only upon the back or heel 
portion of the needles, each course 
until the 
line a is reached, at which time suc- 
cessive courses are lengthened until 
the line 6 is reached, after which all 
the needles are put into action. 
Ordinarily the leading needle as it 
approaches the 


being successively shorter 


varn-feeding point is 
put into the idle position during the 
narrowing while = during 
t! these same leading 
idled while two needles 
are added at the end of 
group of needles, 


operation, 
ie widening 
needles are 
operating 
thereby narrowing 
one needle at each knitting stroke and 
widening one needle at each stroke, 
this making active two needles at a 
time effectively closing the evelet hole 
otherwise formed along the gore c. 


lf it is desired to produce the type 


a 


| 





= — seems — —— 


Fig. 109. Inserted-Gore Heel 


of heel shown in Fig. 109, all the heel 
lles are put into action for a few 


* Mechanical Engineer, Cumberland Hill, 
R ; P. O. Manville, R. I., R. F. D. This 
article is the fourteenth of Mr. Miller's 
series, “Principles of Knit Fabrie Produce 
tio a comprehensive study of the past, 
Present, and future of knitting mechanism. 
A ights to the use of this treatise are re 
served. Previous articles appeared Jan. 
23. Mar. 27, May 15. July 24, Sept. 18, 
and Nov, 20, 1926: Feb. 19. Apr. 9, June 
IS. Aug. 20, Oct. 22, and Dec. 24, 1927; 
and Feb. 18, 1928. 





Important Merits 


Lie 


Not Only 


in the 


Leg. But Also in the Heel, Sole, and Toe 


By M. C. Miller, M.E.* 





Fig. 111. SeamlessCircular Stocking 

courses after the narrowing operation 
commencing the widening 
movement. This reinforced gore is 
sometimes used to make a somewhat 
fuller heel and also to reinforce the 
gore. It also sometimes has taken 
the shape of an insert dart, 


before 


as shown 





Fig. 110. 


Inserted-Dart Heel 


in Fig. 110, in which case there is 
a widening and narrowing 
at the point d. 

The greatest 
seamless heels, 


operation 
objection to these 
sometimes also called 
circular heels, is that they do not con- 
nect the foot with the | leg anywhere 
nearly at right angles, as 
—hanging normally as shown in Fig. 
111. They also do not permit of 
enough fabric being knitted from the 
line a (Fig. 111) to the line y; and, 
if this length is long enough, there is 
too much length from y to z. This 
required difference in length between 
the bottom and top of the foot can 
be clearly seen in Fig. 108 or by 
measuring the normal foot. 
about 90% more fabric 


is desirable 


There is 
required 


measuring from the top of the heel 
line s to the tip of the toe line \ than 
there is between the tip of the toe 
line y to the center of the instep line ¢. 

lhe circular type of heel also does 
not knit around the 
center of the instep and ball of the 


enough fabric 


heel along line sa, Fig. 108, causing 
a straining of the loops and a tension 
at this portion of the stocking, while 
the incorrect lengths at the bottom 
and top of the toot cause a tension 
along the bottom of the foot and a 
slackening at the top of the foot be 
tween the line ye. 
Longer Sole Length 

Many attempts have been made to 
lengthen the foot of seamless hosiery, 
an early attempt being that of Lasher, 
who first knitted the heel shown in 
Fig. 112, in which a repeated num 
ber of narrowings and widenings are 
made along the 
thereby 


ordinary gore line, 
fuller heel and a 


making a 





Fig. 112. Lasher Heel 

somewhat lengthened sole, but by no 
means the required amount 
\nother method is the construction 
used by Smith, as shown in Fig. 113, 
which attained a somewhat better sole 


length. <A 


possible with my 


further lengthening is 
patented construc 
tion, which is shown in Fig. 114. In 
all these attempts, 
nearly the 


however, nowhere 
required 


crease in the sole 


amount of in 
length desired is 
possible 





Smith Heel 


Fig. 113. 


A very good effort in this direction 
is the construction shown in Fig. 115. 
which was evolved by Hirner. This 
construction 
sole length. 

The ordinary procedure of loosen- 
ing the sole stitch, particularly if 
carried to excess, makes possible a 


somewhat longer sole, but all these 


adds considerable to the 


efforts do not achieve the result 

long-soled, short-instep-length stock 
ing such as is produced on Cotton o1 
full-fashioned machinery, which als 


produces the square heel shown in 
Fig. 116. On these machines it is 
possible to knit 


ot fabric 


any required amount 
between the instep center 
and the ball of the heel along lines 


ab, while at the same time it is also 





Fig. 114. 


Viller Heel 


possible to knit any desired length 
between lines c and d The full- 
fashioned machine also knits the foot 
more nearly at right angles to the leg 
than is possible with any other type 
of knitting machine 


Square Cireular-Seamless Heels 
There are patented methods for 
producing such a square heel on a 
circular resultant 
trom the ma 
shown in Fig. 117. ‘The 
objection to this stockin 
of the 


machine. lhe 
stocking as it comes 
chine is 
g 1s the cost 
finishing operation, which re 
quires that the heel and = foot be 
joined by looping or 


but this type of 


sewing along 
the lines ab and ac, 
stocking 1s a very close copy otf the 


Fig. 115. Hirner Heel 


English heel ordinarily 


Cotton or 


square or 
knitted on 
machinery 


full- fashioned 


Widened Foot 
Regardless of what kind of a heel 
knitted on a circular machine it is 


not possible to incorporate therewith 





Fig. 116. Full-Fashioned Heel 


ks 
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1e widened foot such as is possible 
n Cotton machinery, as shown at e 
) Fig. 116. Such a widened foot 
ermits, of course, the knitting of a 
eeper heel pocket along the length 

Toe Differences 

The ditference between the two 
vpes of stocking as regards the toe 
s considerable, in that the seamless 
ircular-knit stocking simply knits 
nother heel pocket, which, through 
looping and raveling, becomes a toe, 
is shown at b in Fig. 111. This type 
of toe is obviously not suitable for 
proper fitting, there being entirely 
much fabric. A further objec- 
tion to the construction shown in the 
lrawing is that the looping comes 
across the top of the toe, which in 
some Cases is an annoyance. In 
order to bring this toe looping on the 
under side of the foot it would be 
necessary to knit the toe pouch on 
the opposite side of the cylinder to 
that which has knit the heel pouch. 
While machines been built to 
so control the needles, it brings about 


too 


have 





Fig. 117. Square Circular-Machine Heel 
considerable complication and is not 
used in modern seamless machines. 
In Fig. 118 is shown a view of the 
tull-fashioned toe before it is looped 
and seamed. Fig. 1184 the 
completely finished toe. In this 
drawing it can clearly be seen that 
ill joints are either under or at the 
end of the foot and that the 
1s composed of five sections, as 
shown in Fig. 118, the upper section 
the two inserted wedge gores b and 
and the two sections d and e which 
later after seaming form the bottom 
the The open toe end 
is looped toegther; the loops between 
gh are connected to the loops gh’ 
with the loops jk connected to the 
loops jk’ and the remaining edges f 
eing together, forming the 
‘am on the under side of the foot. 


shows 


fabric 


half of toe. 


sewed 


Lamb Type 
The two-needle-bed or Lamb seam- 
ess-machine stocking is a very little 
mprovement over the circular-knit 
seamless stocking insofar as the foot 
concerned. The heel objections 
e the and while the Lamb 
ichine can shape the bottom of the 
ot, such shaping does not knit more 
brie along the lines by (Fig. 108) 
in there is along the lines yz, as 


same, 


“>, 


is distance must remain the same. 
is possible with this machine- 
ethod, however, to knit a narrower 
ot through the action of the foot 
dening, which is of course de- 
ible, but it is not possible to elimi- 
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nate the strain across the heel 
corners and around the ball of the 
heel along the line sa any more than 
it is possible to do so on a 
knitting machine. 


circular 


In the toe of this type of stocking 
the gore, instead of being on the side 
of the toe as shown in Fig. 108, is in 
the center of the stocking over and 
under the foot. If this toe were com- 
posed of more than two halves, it 





Fig. 118. Full-Fashioned-Toe Fabric 


would not in itself be objectionable. 

The Lamb-machine-type toe is the 
result of knitting a toe that does not 
require any looping or subsequent 
The gore cannot be knitted 
along the sides of the foot, 
the tact that it is 
the widening, must 
place at one end of the needle beds 
and in the center of the heel, necessi 


seaming. 
due to 
necessary to have 


leg which take 


tating the knitting of the heel on a 
portion of both beds \s the toe 
gore is produced at the juncture ot 


the two needle beds, it follows that it 





Fig. 118a. Finished Full-Fashioned Toe 


will be in line with the center of the 
heel and the leg widenings. 

The Burson toe is 
both beds and forms the commence 
ment of the knitting of the stocking, 
varn being fed to the needles of both 
beds to a width equaling the total 
width of the toe at its por- 
tion. The exact procedure at this 
time can be varied, but the customary 
mode is to knit a number of partial 
courses on alternate and then on all 
the needles that are to form the gore 
and end of 
few 


produced on 


widest 


the toe, inserting as it 
longitudinally 
with the gores and then commencing 
to knit the tip of the toe, widening 
out on both ends. This method of 
producing a toe is also shown in a 
patent to Chipman and is used to 
eliminate the otherwise large loops 
resulting from attempting to make an 
ordinary set-up across the entire toe, 
these large loops being due to too 
grest a distance between the knock- 


were a courses 





Fig. 


119. Foot Measurements 
over surface of the two beds, as pre 
viously explained. 


Summary 

Summing up the entire problem of 
knitting the heel, foot, and toe, it Must 
be admitted that the best foot con- 
struction is the one used in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery produced on Cotton 
machines. It can further be stated 
that, both with the Lamb and seamless 
machine better heels, 
feet, and toes could be knitted than are 
at present produced were it not that 
such better 
the 
finishing operations. 


constructions, 


constructions would in- 
the 


It is not however, 


crease cost of subsequent 
possible with these two machine con 
structions to knit a better-fitting foot 
than is possible with the present Cot 
ton systems. 

In no case, however, do any of these 


various constructions, including the 
full-fashioned method, make possible 


an accurate fitting of the human foot 


the drawing, Fig. 119, gives the fab 
ric requirements both as to circum 
ference and length of a standard foot, 


ize g. From a comparison of these 
figures with actual hosiery produced 
with any present-day machine, it will 
readily be seen that none of the vari 
ious stockings have anywhere nearly 
proper 


points. 


Full-Fashioned Stocking 


It might be well at this time 
the construction of the 
American full-fashioned — stocking 
This stocking is constructed as shown 
in Fig. 120, in which a is the welt, 5 
the top-leg narrowings, c the leg, d the 
leg narrowings, e the high splice, f the 
heel, g the instep, h the foot narrow- 
ings, 7 the sole, 7 the toe gore, and k 


the amount of fabric at all 


to give 


standard 





Fig. 120. Full-Fashioned Stocking 
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the toe. The seaming commences at 


the top of the welt at / and continues 
to m, commencing again 
tinuing to o. The 
with the heel looping between 1 


at g. 


at m and con- 
toe looping is at p, 


and n 


Full-Fashioned Leg 


The full-fashioned stocking is 
duced on what are known 
and 


pro- 
as leggers 


footers, the legger producing a 


blank. as shown in Fig. ter, the 
operator manually making the set-up 
course through the aid of a hooked 


comb or welt transfer bar along line 
ab, the machine then knitting the fab- 


ric which later will the double 


form 





Fig. 121. Full-Fashioned Leg Blank 


fabric of the welt. When enough fab- 


ric has been knitted to form the inner 


and outer portions of the welt, the 
operator manually transfers his origi- 
nal setting-up loops back to the 
needles, thereby freeing the welt 
transter bar from the fabric This 
double fabric now on the needles is 


then attached to the fabric take-up 
through a rod placed through it, knit- 


ting continuing down to the top leg 


narrowings at c, at which time the 
narrowing machine, which is com- 


posed of two series of narrowing 
points, lifts the selvage loops inwardly 
the required number of times, the ac- 
tual method of transferring having 
been explained in previous articles. 
At the end of this narrowing opera- 
tion, the narrowing machine goes out 
ot action, and knitting continues to the 
point where the leg narrowings at d 
are to commence. Here the narrowing 
machine again goes into action. <A 
chain automatically controls the num- 
ber of courses between each transfer. 
Thereafter, knitting continues to the 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Mutt DEsién 


As knit on Fidelity’s Multi- 
Design Machine, 72 colors 
vertical are possible in 
men’s true-rib half hose. . 
. . Better retail merchants 
are asking for Multi-Design 
patterns....... Better 
manufacturers have them. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
RIBBER 


Illustrating one of 
the new 1928 
Multi Design halt 
he se patterns with 
the tailored toot 


See Also—— 
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Placing the Cutting Room on Piecework Basis 


with 


Seticfection to “Both Management and Help 





Schedules of Premium and Penalty on Quality 
and 


of Work 


N the manufacture of lingerie, the 
operations of making, including 
machine and hand sewing 
trimming, folding, packing, ete., 
* practically all paid on a piecework 
In. the cutting however, 
tuany plants still pay the cutters on 
the hourly or weekly basis. 
-veral reasons for this. 


power 


ASIS. room, 


There are 
Possibly the 
main one is that the trade of a “‘cut- 

has rather a limited demand for 
men, the nucleus of demand being in 
the Eastern coast states. Mid-western 
plants import a few skilled cutters at 
comparatively high wage 


ing a 


rates, draw- 
from the local 
The cutters themselves 
whole, prejudiced against 
for their usual experience 
has been to go into a shop where 
prices have been set in a haphazard 
manner 
Piecework Successful 

In one lingerie plant, the cutting 
operation has been placed on a piece- 
work basis with results satisfactory to 
both management and men. This was 
accomplished (1) straight 
piece rates with their incentive to earn 
more than the rate, (2): a 
mathematically calculated schedule of 
premium and penalty on imperfect 
garments cut, and (3) a schedule of 
premium and penalty for yardage con- 
sumption, 


few apprentices 


labor supply. 


are, aS a 
piecework, 


through 


base 


The setting of the piece-rate prices 
involved quite a bit more than observ- 
ing the elapsed time of some proficient 


cutter on a “lot’’ of some particular 
style and from that determining a 
rate! Before any element of “time” 


was considered, the cycle of operations 
performed was studied. It was found 
that practically every cutter had some 
individual mannerism that 
time and effort and in no 
in accomplishing his task. 


consumed 
way aided 


Elements of Cutting Operation 

The component master elements of 
the cutting operation were found to 
be, in their order, rayon: 
(1) Secure cutting 
der; get goods and patterns; study 
proper layout; set pins on cutting table 
for measuring sections of goods to be 


on 
Preparati 
reparation, 


laid out; match bolts of goods for 
“shade.” After study of this element, 
onstant value of 20c per order was 


be the order 
rments or 


for one-half dozen 
20 dozen. 
(2) Mount the bolt of cloth on the 
ime, unrolling and piling goods in 
lds, examining one side for defects, 
irking with clip where found. 
(3) Goods now in folds on 
1 pins set at proper distances 
multiples of pattern lengths. Reverse 
e of goods and lay out in “tranks” 
‘rm taken from glove-cutting trade ), 
€.amining other cutting out de- 


table 
for 


side, 





on Yardage 


By Howard L. King 





CALCULATION OF PIECE RATE 














Consumption 








smaller 


trom 


bindings, 


Style 500---Tatlored Vest 
Regulars Standard utsize — 
Ave. yardage Min. ver Ave. ard 
11.9 Dozen Sel 
1. Preparation 20¢ 
e235 X 11.9 2.80 2. Examine goods one de . 1 
e775 X 11.9 9.20 3. Lay out in tranks and exam- .775 ° 
ine other side--cutting out 
imperfections. 
37 X 2X12 3.55 4. Apply pattern--cut and fold 
major pieces--lay aside ra 
e722 X 6X12 5.20 S. Lay tting 
— stra 5» 3 le 
Licki 
043 X 6X1 026 6. xing 004. 
20675 X 11.9 280 7. Che ardas - 0067 ol 
including rewrapping 
and cutting ticket. 
21.81 Standard Min. per doze 
2.57 Dozen per operator hour 
50¢ Piece vork Rate per dozen 
80¢ Base Rate 
75 fficienc 
10% Fatigue llowance 
Fig. Il. Calculation of Piece Rate on Tailored } est 
fects already marked as well as new from them salvaging some 
ones found. “major parts.” ) 

(4) Suitable number of layers ot (5) (a) Lay up scrap pieces 
cloth having been built up, lay on pat- which shields, straps, tahe. 
terns; cut around with hand knife or and reinforcements are to be cut 
power cutter; fold cut parts in box (b) Cut, using bar and hand knite 
ing units; lay aside; remove scrap. or die and clicking machine 


(This operation includes laying up of (6) 


defective larger pattern 


Boxing 


sections and placing ot 


CALCULATION OF PIECE RATE 


Regulars 15-16 
,ve. yardage 


Preparation 20¢ 


Examine goods one side 

Lay out in tranks and exam- 
ine other side--cutting out 
imperfections ° 


Apply pattern--cut and 
major pieces, 


fold 
lay aside scrap 


Lay up scrap for cutting 
straps, binding, etc.-- 
Knife and dar or clicking 
‘machine 


Boxing 
Check yardages--wrap and 
return clotn--make out time 


and cutting tickets. 


standard Min. per dozen 


Dozen per operator hour 


Piece ‘iork Rate per dozen 
BO¢g Base Rate 
75% Efficiency 


10% Fatigue Allowance 


Fig: 2. 


proper 


This 


quantities 


As regulars 


Calculation of Piece Rate on Plain Gown 


includes 


ot 





the 
each 


part of rarn t in stor oxes 
peat t a garmen n OCcK D 


cording to quantity schedule, placing 


lot cards the boxes and lot markers 
on the fronts of the boxes, and placing 
clock number on each lot card 


ot goods 


(7) Check up vardage 


maining at completion of order; wray 


up and return to stock; fill out time 
ticket and turn in cutting ordet 
Time Required 
In each of these master elements 
there are constant control factors 
which determine the amount of tin 


required. Observations 
cutting 


ments 


covering I15 
orders 
the 
were valued. 


tor 1LO50 dozen Pal 


gave basis from which the 


“constants” 
Element 2. ( 


‘onstant time Of .235 
minutes x average yardage per dozet 
garments. The average required 
yardage determined from an analys: 
of sales by sizes. 

Element 3. Constant time of .773 
minutes x average vardage per dozen 
garments. 

Element 4. Constant time of 2.37 
minutes x number of major pattet 
pieces x 12 (one dozen garments ) 
this product divided by 16, which was 
found to be the average number 01 


layers of cloth laid out in tranks 


Element 5. Constant 


time of .722 
minutes x number of minor patterns 
x 12 (one dozen garments), this total 
divided by to, which was found to be 
the average number of scrap pieces 
laid up at one cut. 

Element 6. Constant time of .043 
minutes x total number of parts 
number of boxes required per dozet 
garments. (Some garments box 12 


per box, some 6, and some 3.) 
Element 7. Constant time of .1675 
minutes x average yardage per dozet 
garments. 
On some garments the size range 
was from 32 to 50, or from size 4 


32. 
distinction 


Here it was necessary to make a 


between “regulars” 
Fig. 1 
of constants in 


and 
‘“outsizes.”’ shows the 


tion 


applica 
determining 
to be paid for the cutting of a tailored 
vest. 


rates 


To further show the consistency ob 
tained by applying these standard or 
constant-operation time Fig. 2 
cutting 
gown, 


factors, 
shows the determination of a 
rate on a tailored night 
IQ. 


15 to 
Rewards and Penalties 
Having established rates fot 
the 
step is to set up a measure of reward 
and penalty for quality of garments 
cut. Dye spots, soil, ends out, runners 
noils, or knots, if not caught at the 
time of inspection and laying out, re- 
sult in garments being made up which 
when inspected, will be thrown out as 


(61) 


piece 


all the various garments cut, next 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Nashawena Mills New Bedford, Mass. 
Calhoun Mills oes seen Palle, 5. C. 
Mary Louise Mills Cowpens, S. C. 


Tallapoosa Mills. .........+e0e++++++.+ 2. allapoosa, Ga. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


.New Bedford, Mass. 


Arlingtor Mills 
Monomac Spinning Co 
Acadia Mills 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 


UITT SPINNING COMPANY ARLINGTON MILLS 


COTTON CLOTH AND COTTON 
SILK AND RAYON MIXTURES 


COTTON YARNS All-Combed Goods in Gray 


Combed and Carded 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Knitting varns, single and ply 
Weay ng yarns single and pty 
cing and Plaiting yarr 

l and Mer 


» yarns 
Webbing varns 

: 
Embroidery yarns; 

yarns 
Fine Count Cop yarns 
Carpet yarns 
Silk Filling yarns 
Carded yarns for special pur 
Cotton and Ravon twists 


Cotton Merino yarns 


WORSTED CLOTH 
Men's Wear 


Staple and Faney Serges 
Pencil-Stripes and Fancy Su-tings 
Mixtures 

Vigoureux 

Cheviots 

fropical Suitings 
(;rabardines 

Coverts 

Shey herd Checks 
Whipcords 

Wide Wales 


Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 
Serges 
llannels 
Kashmir; Crepe 
Shepherd Checks 
Coverts 
Broadcloths 
Ottorep; Poplins 
Creams; Twill cords 
Suitings; Coatings 
COMMISSION WORK 
Wool Combing by 


Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 


for Converters 

Voiles; Crepes 
Poplins and Broadcloths 
Cotton Gabardines 
Venetians and Sateens 
Lawns and Organdies 
Plain Canton and Tussah Filled 

Fabrics 
Marquisettes 
Cotton-back Satins 
Jacquard weaves; Specialties 


Staple Southern Print Cloths 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
for 
Men's Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 
for 
Hosiery 
Underwear and Rubber Trades 
Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 
Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dved Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


Catalogue Mailed on Application 


Offices of the William Whitman Company, Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street BOSTON 


25 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 


Commercial National Bank Building 


Madison Sq. 6200 


Hancock 0800 


1600 Arch Street 
300 West Adams St. 


CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA Rittenhouse 1118 
CHICAGO Central 7856 


Hemlock 4 
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aners or seconds. The payment of 
premium for perfect cutting inspection 
with penalty for imperfect parts cut 

more than justified by 
Fig. 3 shows the quality premium as 
Perfect production for a 50-hr. 
eeks earns a bonus of $2.50. 

With rayon costing a minimum of 
soc per yard and glove silk at $1.00, 
$1.12, and $1.25 per yard, excess use 
of cloth on the part of the cutter will 
scon riddle any cost estimates based 
on yardages required with a carefully 
designed pattern. It is here that the 
skill of the cutter is best exemplified. 
Given patterns of varying sizes and 
shapes and cloth of a certain width, an 
experienced cutter delights in produc- 
ing a better “lockup” of parts than 
that laid out by the head cutter. With 
the “yardage-saving” feature, the 
skilled and efficient cutter is rewarded 
for cloth saved over estimate, while 
the less skillful cutter is possibly paid 
nothing or penalized for excess cloth 
used. 

Taking cost values of goods cut, 
we find that taking four times the 
percentage of yardages saved or lost 
by the individual cutters and applying 
this percentage to their piecework 
earnings results in paying them an 
average of 1624c for every dollar in 
value saved. As an example, 
take one dozen vests shown in Fig. 1. 
Here it requires 11.9 yards of goods 
for one dozen garments Assume that 
he used 11.78 yards, a saving of .12 
vards or 1%. Use multiple of 4=4%. 
He is paid 30c for the cutting. 4% 

[ 30c = I cloth bonus earned. 
With §54c rayon, the .12 yard saved 
was worth for which he 
tid I.2¢ or approximately 18%. 

Simple in Execution 


savings. 


1 
T a. 


“loth 
ciotn 


a 


6.5¢, was 
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QUALITY PREMIUM CHART 
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Fig. 3. 


Quality Premium Chart 


execution of the plan is relatively retains the white and blue flimsies, re 
simple. The cutters have no difficulty turning the cardboard copy to the 
in understanding it and are able to cutting foreman for issue to the cut 
check their earnings each week when ter. The reverse side of the card- 
the figured job cards are given them board copy is the job record in de 


for approval before pay is made up. 
Each cutter is given a schedule show- 


When 


the job is completed, the cutter takes 


tail as to time and earnings. 


ing the allowed yardages by sizes for the card to the stock keeper with the 
every style cut. The piece prices are unused cloth, and the storekeeper then 
also posted in the department. enters the cloth returned. He keeps 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the face and the blue copy tol his record, the white 


reverse side of the only record form 
required than report 
per fects charged to cutters). 


copy goes to the cutting foreman for 


(other on im- his record, and the cardboard copy is 


1 


given to the office for the payroll. 


This form combines (1) record ot Results Attained 
cloth for stock purposes, (2) order The reader will note that, as shown 
to the cutting room for garments, (3) in Figs. 1 and 2, the time standards 
job ticket for cutter, and (4) pay- were set from an operating efficiency 
roll record. of 75%. Earnings of the cutters 

The form is made up in triplicate, during the first week of payment at 
one white flimsy, one blue flimsv, and piece rates set showed losses from 
one cardboard. It is issued by the 10% to 35°, varying with individual 


production dispatcher to the cutting 
He it by 


number on his work record and passes 


fitth week ices 


without 


cutters. The after pi 


room foreman. records had remained change there 


was not a cutter that showed less than 




































This setup looks, as all the details it to.the storekeeper who sets aside 12% gain over the base rate some 
ire presented, rather elaborate, but cloth in proper colors and sufficient showed 22 to 25%. This condition 
aiter the rates are set and the quantity, making proper entry on the has continued since. To the manage 
schedules figured, the application and form and on his stock records. He ment vitally interested in receiving 
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Fig. 4. Face of Lingerie Cutting Order 





Order 


(3849) 63 
‘ effort to Loos ige, Tis 1§ 
n showing ot production condi 
: ; : ; 
tious under the flat hourly or dav-rate 


plan of wage payment 


1 


Here too, is another item to be con- 


sidered. Should a new garment be 





lesigned, the piecework price € 
posted just as soon as t} S 
placed in work. i is - a I 
simply applying = standar« Vv 





computed to the new vardage and 


patterns, ! 


is 
to take studies 


There no hur 


TV ant 
scurry 


Test Fabrice Performance 
(Continued from page 42) 


nent manutacturers and merchants 
are making it 
otter 


chandise 


their business today to 


only serviceable textile mer- 
the Better 
undertakes — te 


modern 


when practical 


Fabrics League now 
lend assistance to a trend in 
1 store operation by supplying the 


merchant with this type of intorma- 


tion. 
Financed by Members 


Since its incorporation in January, 


1927, the League’s plans have been 
brought to maturity It will be fin- 
anced almost entirely by its own mem- 
bership among merchants, laundries, 
drycleaners and dvyers and manufac- 
turers The ] eague's services are 
ivailable to members only Che met 
bership dues are Sso per vear for 
merchants OT ready toO-\ il clothing 
exclusively Phe dues lepartment 
stores handling all line x tile 
STOCK 1 veal 

Operation of the | divided 
nto = divisions a fal 
rroduction; garment manutacture 1 
production of household x tile 
tail merchandising: dry cleaning, and 
laundering. A depart: t of each ¢ 
vision will be installed ipidly 
contacts are established 


Summary of Activities 
\ctivities already tut 
oO be expanded this veat include: 


l ) 


ictioning and 
\ department of the drycleaning 
cleaning industry, supported by 
endowment of the National As- 
sociation of Dyers and C 

on a 3-year contract 


1 
| 


ne 


Cleaners 


) 


(2) A fellowship in t S. Bureau 





of Standards, where fabrics are 
studied in the nsumers’ view- 
point for the purpose of estab- 
lishing definition of fabric per- 
formance in consumer wear 

3) A fabric testing service for the 
rating of textil fabrics as 
heir serviceab] ulues and uses 
By arrangement with trade 
sociations of retail merchants, a 
testing laborator is to be es- 
tablished in New York imme- 
diately for the us f buvers of 
etail stores Labels will be is- 
sued to manutacturers of gar- 
ments for articles made of tested 
fabrics approved as serviceable. 

(4) A service to spec ilized crafts as 
a standards bureau for their 
products and = definitions for 


manufacture 
\ clearing house service for con- 
sumer 
the consuming public, to 
complaints 


») 

; be? 
industries and 
ce llect 
in the 
textile 


sucn 


contact o1 


originating 
and maintenance of 
fabrics and distribute 
data among trade groups in the 
production branches of the tex- 
tile industry to urge betterment 

inferior fab.ics and crafts- 
nanship. 


use 


+ 
to 





Centrifugal Extractor 


Sale 


Durable with Economy 


and Ease of Operation 


and 


driven centritug 


il ex 
und purposes and 

been 
Works 
ve., Philadelphia, 


» be 


rk, including heavy 


irlwind,” 


Fletcher 
suitable for 


vork, varn, et 


been built along gen 


lines durability, ind the 
curb, 


ind 


] + 
Wake new 


“av boile1 plate strongly re 


forced — ba interlocking 


vel extractor sate 


ind foolproot Oversized ball bear 


light 


ings effectively lubricated insure lig 


} 


running powel 


consumption 


and control have 


provided 1 the sake ot economy 


without 


labor l p 1s Open, 


rames, doors, extending shafts, o1 
“ad 1 \ecess 1s possible 
Loading 


} 


ill around the basket ind 


unloading the basket 1s facilitated by 


hat the basket 1s very close 
Due to the fixed top and 
ny however, it is claimed 


ver strike the curb 


is afforded by the 
being concentrated 


| xtractol 
capacity tor 
tcl and also per OUT 
Phis capacity 1s partly 
t deep basket, wide top 
and small centet 


nl } ] 


ump \ y combination balancing 


irrangement, consisting ot a three 


and 


prevents 


swivel 
lost time due 


loads 


point suspensior ont in 


the basket, 
idjusting unbalanced 
he tollowing 
Whirl more 
is a tinned-coppet 
v reintorced with steel 
a bronze top ring 
steel 


flat instead 


ind bottom Che 


bottom 1s ot sloping, thus 


: Mi ; ee 1 
Increasing the capacity Phe curb 1s 


steel, with cast-iron 


ri boiler plate 


ver and base It is riveted to the 


base, 


and the cover 15 bolted to the 
curb Both joimts are watertight 


Phere 


es 


are t water outlets, one on 


each side lid and threaded flanges 


he spindle runs on 


oversized aring’s, lubri 


the \lemite 


1) j } +t t 
O POssiIDIhty ¢ 


grease 


ited by system Chere 


grease getting on 
the tabric 

One ot the important 
Whirlwind is the 


brake lined witl 


features 
the new toggl 


asbestos. T] 


us brake 
both 


the 


the pulley 


grips 


sides, 


evenly trom 


eliminating any strain on 
that 
the loaded basket 


More 


the brake can be removed for re 


bearings. It is 


the great 


claimed due to 
leverage, 
can be stopped in 15 seconds 
over 


lining and replaced without taking 
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CHINERY @& PROCESSES 


ichine apart or moving it in any 
ay When the brake is applied, the 
lhe 


on 


current wutomatically shut off 


entire machine self-balancing, 


weight be 
} 


ree l 
valane 


point suspension, the 
ing distributed equally on each 


stand. \ 


rangement 


new swivel joint 


Ing 
in the basket increases the 
balancing action 

A Louis Allis squirrel-cage vertical 
motor drives the basket by means of 
a straight belt with no quarter turns 
(he motor is on an adjustable base to 
take the belt Starting, 
and stopping operations are 
the 
brake lever, which has three positions 


In the 


up stretch. 
coasting, 
controlled from a single source, 
first of 


oft 


running position, the 
and the 
( The cover must be closed before the 


brake is powell Is on 
In the second or 
both 


are otf. In the third or 


machine will start. ) 


coasting position, brake and 


power stop 
ping position, the brake is on and the 
ot 


lhe cover is 


power 1s 
so that it 
cannot be raised until the basket comes 


interlocked 


to a full stop, nor can the machine be 
started until is closed \ 
rubber ring around the inside of the 
cover insures noiseless operation. It 


the cover 


desired, the extractor can be equipped 


with an automatic timing device 
which will shut off the power and sig 
nal the operator at the end of a pre- 


determined period 


Chain Drives 
Series of Standardized 
Easily Selected 
Boston Gear Works, Inc., 
Mass., just 
pleted a development in the standard 
ization of and 
industrial 
ot standardized 


Drives 


The 


tolk 


Not 


Downs, has com 


silent roller-chain 
purposes \ 


chain 


drives tor 


drives, 
in roller and silent 
stock. 
Chis development in the standard 
ization of 


I to 100 hp., 


are now available from 


high-grade driving chains 
makes it possible to select readily and 


easily the right chain drive for 


any 
particular job by consulting the com 


pany’s 


new book, *Renold-Boston 


Chain Drives.” Simplified selection 


Standardized Chain Drive 


~} +t 
charts 


are provided in this book, by 
the use of which a chain user can in- 
stantly locate the listing of the cor- 
This 
the selection and 
the chain drives 
which will doubtless prove of value to 


rect standardized chain drive 
is a feature in 


specification oO! 


Furthermore, 
the book has been so designed that a 


mechanical engineers. 


person with but limited engineering 


t} 


knowledge can select the right drive 


without delay 


Wide-Spread Light 


General Outdoor Use. with 


200-Watt Clear Lamp 
light 
with a 


For 


\ wide-spread for general 


outdoor use, 200-watt clear 
announced by the 
Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York. This new light has been 
especially designed to light outdoor 
areas, and spreads the light out unt 
formly over wide areas instead of con- 


fining it directly under the light as 


lamp, has been 


HW ide-Spread Light for General Outdoor 


Use 


do The light is 
weather-proot and dust-proof and is 


ordinary reflectors 
recommended for the following loca- 
tions: outside of build- 
watchman’s circuit 
shipping _ plat- 
forms, watchman’s gate, parking space 
outdoor, parking 


mill entrances, 
Ings, over doors. 
lighting, roadways, 
indoor, 
gasoline filling stations, country-club 


garages 


driveways, and warehouses. 


Blade Sharpener 


For Large or Small, Straight, 
Curved, and Beveled Edges 
\ sharpener known — as 
“Sharpit” has been placed on 
market by Gustav Ehrlich, 25 
Broadway, New York 
to be not only 


the 

the 
West 
It is claimed 
a knife sharpener, but 
also capable of putting an edge on 
practically any type of blade, whether 
small, straight, curved, or 
It is equipped with a bevel 
guide so that no skill is required to 
lhe 
clamp can be 
quickly removed and reversed so that 


large or 
beveled. 


sharpen scissors accurately. 
versible, 


re- 
detachable 


Sharpener for Wide Range of Work 


can be 
the table. 
furnished for attaching to a 
The frame is cast in one piece, 
the gears are fully enclosed in 
attra 
ively finished in Udylite, a metal 
plating representing a modern de 
velopment in rust-proofing. 
patented twin grinding wheels are 
made of genuine corundum. Wea 
the grinding point 
while a pressure spring takes up the 
and holds the twin 
wheels together at the proper pres 
sure. 


the 
either end of 


sharpener 


clamped 


Screws 


housing. The sharpener is 


simply lowers 


grinding 


wear 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

CiotH or pile fabrics, Treating tert 
1,672,712. L. F. Dulligan, Griffin, Ga 

CLOTH machine. 1,672,781 
C. G. Richardson, Springfield, Vt. .\s 
signed to Parks & Woolson Machu 
Co., Springfield, Vt. 
fabric. 1,672,186. H. W. \W 

Stoughton, Mass. Assigned 
i. W. Wood Elastic Web Co., Stoug 
ton, Mass. 

Faprics, Tentering. 1,672,719. 
Hamilton, No. Andover, Mass. 

Finers, Treatment of. 1,672,289 
Tufts, Westboro, Mass. 

Loom, Axminster. 1,672,609. V. Gor 
Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to Pe 
sylvania Axminster Carpet ( 
Phila., Pa 

Looms, Attachment for dobby. 1,672,773 
S. P. Parker, Franklinton, N. ¢ \s 
signed to Vann-Moore Mills 
Franklinton, N. C. 

Looms, Harness strap for. 
Kk. A. Stocker, Richmond Hill, N. } 

Looms, Take-up mechanism for. 1,672 
204 ( H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass 
Assigned to Draper Corp., Hopedal 
Mass. 

MacuINe for attaching reinforcing st: 
to knitted fabrics. 1,672,021. I. Co 
Phila., Pa. Assigned to Durabl 
Knitting Mulls. 


MACHINE for 
textile fiber 


shearing 


ELASTIC 


son, 


1,672,305 


drawing wool or 
materials. 1,672,527 
G. Heintze, Hanover, Germany 

Macuine for knitting thickened-wal 
fabrics. 1,672,177. R. W. Scott, Bostot 
Mass. Assigned to Scott & Will 
Inc 

Mu tipeie cloth shears. 1,672,780 
Richardson, Springfield, Vt. Ass! 
to Parks & Woolson Machin 
Springfield, Vt. 
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Thick and Thin Places in Cot- 


ton Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending a sample of 14/2 ply 
range and white yarn; also the roving 
from which both these yarns were made, 
the orange being yarn dyed. You will 
notice that this yarn appears uneven; 
that is, thick and thin, as if cut by the 
sudden speeding up of a roll. The cus- 
tomer has threatened to place his busi- 
ness elsewhere. Being carder at the 
plant where this yarn is manufactured, 
[ am writing this on my own to see it 
you could offer any suggestions for over- 
coming this defect in our yarn. I am 
sending particulars of our processes. 

(6489 ) 

Examination of the yarn sample 
shows that there are places where the 
ply twist is distinctly less than at 
other places. Where there is less 
twist, one single yarn or the other is 
coarser. Against a dark background, 
it will be found that these heavy spots 
come at fairly regular intervals. Not 
only that, but the intervals are in the 
vicinity of three inches. 

If the ply yarn is untwisted and 
care is taken that the twist does not 
run out of the single yarn, it will be 
found that these single yarns show the 
unevennesses that are causing the 
trouble. Variations coming as fre- 
quently as this are usually the result 
of uneven drawing at the front roll of 
the spinning frame. Extreme ex- 
imples of this sort of defect have been 
produced when the front bottom roll 

the spinning frame was bent. li 
this trouble is general, the cause is 
probably in the spinning roll setting, 
her than in a peculiar trouble like 
he bent front roll. 


¢ 


\We are inclined to the opinion that 
drawing rolls of the various 
rames listed could be closed some 
from the given, and 
hile we do not think that this par- 
ular trouble is caused by open set- 
ngs in the card room, we would be 
nelined to try closing the rolls, especi- 
llv on the slubber, intermediate, and 
fine frames. 


settings 


submitted has some 
They do not seem to be 
particularly great for this class of 
stock, but it may be that closing the 
rolls will help a little in this con- 
nection. 


The roving 
Variations. 


* * * 


Finishing Wool Broadcloth 
chnical Editor: 
Please send us information and instruc- 
tions on the finishing of broadcloth on a 
steam finishing machine. (6495 ) 
(he usual method is to proceed as 
follows: Tack face inside, full to give 
sired shrinkage, scour, wet-roll at 
| and allow roll to remain over 
nicht, nap and teasle, crop, teasle, 
Steam from 20 to 30 mins. on double 
Steamer, leave on roll over night, wet 
decate before dyeing to make luster 
permanent (this process is often 


TEXTILE WORLD 


omitted but luster is not so perma- 
nent), dye, carbonize, teasle slightly, 
wet brush thoroughly, dry, shear, 
brush, and press. It is now considered 
by many progressive mills to be the 
best practice on this class of work to 
wet decate before dyeing, and to insist 
on dry decating; also to use the con- 
ditioning machine. Carbonizing can 
be done either before or after dyeing. 
* *« * 


Mica as a_ Lubricator for 
Worsted Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly send me any informa- 
tion you have in regard to running mica 
as a lubricator for a single, dry-spun 
worsted yarn. (6492) 

About a dozen vears ago we knew 
of a worsted mill that was trying out 
mica as a lubricant in yarn manufac- 
turing, but the experiment was dis- 
continued for some reason that we 
never learned. Inquiries among the 
mills have failed to bring any informa- 
tion on the use of mica in worsted 


varn manufacturing at the present 
time. 

a 
Corkscrew Twist in Cotton 
Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending sample of varn and 
would like to secure vour opinion as to 
what causes the corkscrews appearing 
in it. Will vou kindly give this vour 
attention and let us hear from you 

6490) 

Not knowing the details of twisting 
it is difficult to feel at all sure about 
this problem. There are two likely 
The first is uneven tension on 
This will 


causes, 


the two ends at the twister 


sometimes result from having two 
spools of different sizes. Then, of 
course, there are possible mechanical 


troubles which may cause one spool to 
turn harder than another. The second 
likely cause is that the two yarns 
which have been twisted together are 
not of the same size. It is very com 
mon in the cotton industry to have two 
varns which are not the same size 
cause a corkscrew twist. 

x * * 
Bleaching and Finishing Cot- 
ton Woven Goods 
Technical Editor: 

We are interested in knowing what 
equipment and chemicals are necessary 
to bleach and finish the enclosed sample 
from the gray. Can the equipment and 
method we are now using in bleaching 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


cotton knit tubing be utilized in the pro- 
cessing of this cloth in the gray? Our 
equipment consists of a closed kier, reel 
machines, extractor, and the usual dry 
pipes and rolling apparatus. We are 
using a caustic boil-off in the kier and a 
lime bleach in the tub (6488) 
It is customary to boil cotton goods 
like sample in a pressure kier with 2 
based on the 
weight of goods, for 8 to 10 hrs., with 


to 3 Oot caustic soda, 


the assistance of some kier agent or 
penetrating oil, 
washed and 


Goods are afterwards 
treated with chlorine 
liquor and again washed and neutral 
ized. The washing and treating ma 
chinery for this class of goods should 
be heavy standard-type cotton piece- 
goods bleach-house equipment. 

The inquirer will therefore under- 
stand that his cotton knit goods equip- 
ment is really of little use for doing 
a thorough job on this class of goods. 
\fter bleaching, the goods should be 
passed over a scutcher, water mangle 
combined with a_ two-roll starch 
mangle, and then finished over a range 
consisting of tenter and = drying 
cylinders. It may be necessary also to 
do some calendering on the goods to 
present a finish. It is 
usually considered standard practice to 
figure that this class of merchandise 
requires distinctly 


piece LOC 1s 


satisfactory 


standard cotton 
equipment throughout, 
and a commercial day’s run would be 
about 25,000 yds. for anything near a 
profitable operation. 

* * * 


Wants Tables Showing Weight 
of Knit Fabrics 


Te ( hnical F dit Ts 


Please advise 1 if there are i 
standard tables that would show the 
roht t knitted wool fabri sper square 
vard by gauge, run, etc. (6500) 
e hooks “Science of Knitting” 
ind “Knitting Calculations.” both 


1 
KINs 


vritten by Ernest Tomp 















Toronto, Canada. 
The TEXTILE WORLD: 

Dear Sirs.—We wish to thank 
you for your letter of the 4th 
inst., giving us the names of 
firms in regard to machinery for 

. and we will 
he very glad to get in touch with 
these people. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. H. HEES SON & Co., Ltd. 
(Signed) G. J. MeMurtrie. 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiri-e must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, €5 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


(3853) 67 


helps along this line. From the tables 
and the calculations you can work out 
vour own tables to fit the classes of 
fabrics you are interested in. These 
books can be supplied by the Book De. 
partment of TEXTILE Wor LD. 


* + 


Serayon 
Technical Editor: 

Can you tell us what Serayon is? 
Where can we obtain such yarn We 
understand that it does not require sizing 
for weaving nor conditioning for knit- 
ting (6493) 

Seravon is a synthetic sericin and 
its purpose is to do for artificial silk 
what the sericin or gum does for 
natural silk. Serayon is applied te 
the varn while it is going through 
the manufacturing process, and it is 
said that yarn so treated requires no 
further oiling or conditioning if used 
for knitting, nor any further sizing 
if used for warp. In other words, 
it is all prepared for use. 

The Serayon treatment is an in- 
vention of the Neutrasol Products 
Corp.. New York, and the rights for 
the application of it in this country 
have been granted to the Tubize Ar- 
tificial Silk Co Chev will supply 
treated Tubize varn of the various 
deniers 

x * * 


Equipment for Dyeing Cotton 
Goods 
Technical Editor 

We would thank you very much if you 
would advise us the necessary equipment 
piece dyeing cotton cloth running 
iround 60 in. wide and weighing about 
lo ozs. to the vard, to be piece dyed 
(probably direct colors) and napped ané 


ared on one side; finished width S¢ 
We have the necessary equi pment 

lor napping and shearing but w ld we 
pleased to have vou advise us equipment 


for piece dyeing, extracting, and drying 
would = run 
$000 to 7,000 vds. daily. 


Our production anywhere 


(6487) 
lhe problem presented would de- 
pend to a great extent on the shadeg 
to be produced on the nap goods meme 
tioned. For light tints and 


types of medium 


CONE 
colors, the ¢tetk 
would have to be_ bleached For a 
small production with a wide range 
of colors, undoubtedly dye jigs would 
be most satisfactory. After dyeing, 
the goods should be passed over some 
form of softening and finishing 

padders of 
squeezing the excess 
moisture, followed by a few cylinders 
to assist in drying and heating the 
goods ready to take the softening 
liquors. After the first dryer, the next 
machine would be a two-roll padder 
followed by a few drying cylinderg 
tenter approximately 30 to 40 f& 


range consisting of 


mangles for 


long, and 15 to 18 cylinders for @ny. 
ing up the goods, with a folder at the 
delivery end. 

Some of the shades could be dyed 
on a padder of fairly heavy constrne- 
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leak December 
~or Warm July~ 


Unvarying Uniform Yarn 


Dithicult colors cannot be reproduced evenly in yarn spun with 
cotton gathered from many sources. 

For our customers we meet this condition by buying our cotton 
from one select territory . . . spin it entirely within our very strict 
specifications . . . and mercerize it by our own particular mer- 
cerizing process that has made American Yarn a standard for qual- 
ity —-strength—-uniformity and beautiful lustre. 

The result of this care, this direct handling, is readily recogniz- 
able in the even glowing lustre and strength of our yarn. 

Whether you buy in bleak December or in warm July, you are 
certain of obtaining the same uniform, unvarying yarn which enables 
your processes to produce exactly the same results month after 
aaantethastea a, month and year after year. 

American Yarns allow a standardization of your processes as well 
as give you every style possibility, a mercerized yarn can impart. 
Incidentally, our mercerizing makes the original yarn stronger. 
This is important. 

It will pay you to get prices on American combed and carded 
yarn all counts. 


AMERICAN — YARN 
AND PROCESSING CO 


"OO T HOLLY, 6.6. 
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"pac » ~ T are » toot |] tions 1s ter looped or sewed 
Correspondence with Readers—Continued joot portions is later looped or sewe 
together This is in manv respect 
running at high speeds, if the a light calendering with little or no an admirable type of stocking in that 
and were for fairly long runs of heat. If the fabric is then too harsh the same varn is used throughout the 
shade, but with a production of a small amount of softener, such as nore noticeable fabric of the inster 
than 10,000 yds. a day, divided sulphonated tallow, added to the and top of the foot his is a quite 
into various colors, there is really sizing mixture should give the desired necessary teature when making cet 
object in trying to operate a handle. tain fanev stockings, which otherwis 
ok & rey ’ would be impractical if an inste 
| | 1 
i 1 « , lag ak} j transtet ‘re tempted 
: . . ha Bibliography on Factors Making insfer were attempte 
Removing Greasy Spots from Wed I . t i atc (ie Meeitate dl faecal 
| slal l i bi- Lastllonl 4 
1 Fabri Price of Cotton ee 
\ 00 apric 1s > above described Has Cel 
ch Se Editor, TEXTILE Wor Lp: | come 5 ‘ 
nical Editor: " “ wen \ | | Kriittes tor it least sixtv Veal Wit 
closed please find a sample of a Have you among your publications ot \ ly 1 t 1 
. 1 . . Ont Y ¢ nyes ) £ i 
piece of woolen cloth which is spotted can you recommend a work. either it \ : 
th a heavy tarry or oily substance pamphlet or book form, on the influence | construction Phe machine ) 
is practically immovable with the ad talk ty afheck or rake: the or ¢ | ucing ire in their esse 
: ° al CT O « Ce ‘ AKC Lilt PTICe ( | 
scouring agents. Can you give us ; 3 . | struction e same ( 1 
“ ) aw {qm fT it VOU ll ( nce | : : > ; 
opinion as to how best to remove Cotton | AER ee ES ON cea aes Ge re sata. + 
spots, either in bleaching or scour- for the information (C. Dz 193 ee str = 7 “s ee eee ee 
° . - | whic thev have been built ive ee 
(6494) Most of the questions that are r } 3 ay 
j + - . . ontin 1 vl tine. vit 1 ) 
hese spots cannot be removed in raised by vour inauirv are answered | ( UAV MAC er \ ‘ 
e regular scouring or bleaching in Technical Bulletin No. zo of | S Cine i ° " 
ration. They will have to be taken Dept. of Neviilines vader thi , Neverthele peak 
1 ; ma ; . gricul has tal place 1 ther ckin 
yy hand previous to bleaching, title. “Factors Affecting the Priet has taken place in ¢ 
ng the g s ae re . - 7 3 Beets tag! ag or machine constructior 
ng "4 goods aver a perch or: of Cotten.” by Bradford B. Smith. eb : 
le d treatine eac uae feeeale ; : se cosh a Ihe ocking-weat 
ible and treating each stain indi-  Reonomic Analyst, Division of Statis | 
saat ‘ +1 , “as . - Hlwore LT1¢ 1OTE IPpre 4 n¢ t if 
Laily Wi1tl : . ed . ° ° > ) rt 
cs 1 one of the stain re- tical and Historical Research, Bureau 
vers Then scour and bleach as : ; . vantages ot the tull-tashione tock 
; ; “of Agricultural Economics. Copies of ; 
sual The sample is being returned 5 ; ing, the growth ot the NI 1eSS i\ 
& * this cost 15¢ and mav be obtained by 


} we mMecre ed ty Mmendously 1 the last 
wing how the spots were remover : . s : . ny mcreased tremen ul 
= ; I ed addressing the Superintendent of ‘ Phe production 
Ith turpentine. few vears he productio 


Documents, U. S. Government Print 
* * x 


ing Office, Washington, 1D. ( 


full-fashioned hosiery in this country 


} 


tas been very nears doubled 


the 
Lil 


Duplicating Finish on Cotton 
Fabric 
fechnical Editor: 
One of our customers has just sent us 
piece of cloth asking that we duplicate 


If vou wish to make a more thor ast ten vears. whereas the population 


increase has been very little more than 





ough economic study of the various 
factors affecting the price of cotton Fig. 122. Full-Fashioned Foot-and-Leg lof, in the same period of time 


; ee . Rie, Entity Blank : 
we would recommend the following Prodaction 


finish This is a 384 in., 48/48. works: “Cotton and the Cotton Mar : : : lhe production ot full-fashioned 
716 1 . . h } »] te whi } he re cast oft 11) | l { I l { 
15, and looks as though it was made ket.’ by Hubbard: “World’s Cotton "Ve! J, atter which they are ca ' tla: uniey fast ‘wea 
1 1 } ] ] oh, neat “amnietarl Osiery 11) Lilis co { ‘ 
ntirely with starch, gum, and tallow, Crops.” bv John A. Todd: “World The leg blank is thereby completed . , 2, 
7 2 . l . TI ‘ . t t ] tot ' , ) 
er oils with practically no mineral ; : pT , . . . eacned an estimated Lote ) 
dees ee Jeve nts ndustrv.”” Transferring and Footing 2 ei 
ng Any help you can give us Developments in the Cotton Industry, ry 1 ik 4 7oo dozen pairs tor women and 652, 
| ; i >. . ‘ription nd his leg lank Is now attached to * | 
wh your question and answer de- bv Louis Bader. Description and rn ee eae oe a “88 dozen pairs for men, or a total ot 
rent will gre ; reciate ice r se are contained in T a bar containing a point tor each loop“ . 
( vill be greatly appreciated prices of these are contained 1 TEX 3 ; . > r ‘ 24,520,488 dozen pal ivallst ibout 
re running our finish with quite a pipe Worn Catalog of Textile Books ilong the line ALAIN (see igs : I) 
j ] BLAIS . DOOK ) On lozen te AY here 
tale, giving a much smoother sur ic italia. 1 - "a7 and 122) Fhe bar with the leg 16,000,000 dozen ten ye , = 
1 ar . Yr Tes orn IWS CON lea alidl << i€ El \\ > 1 ne . 
sample enclosed, and the articularly interesting t con : a ire a number ot contributing cause 
' . . 1 } ttacher there w ther takel 
a change is to have the thread nection are the two booklets under blank attached thereto 1 Se, FE Soe th nerease other than the ap 
ut more, as shown in the sample the title “What is Wrong with the to the tooting machine and there , ton of the merit fF this stoclh 
set WGN] ) ; » : Y . : a tie 1 ] 1] PPCCIAUION OF . ‘ ‘ — 
=“ Will you kindly see if you Cotton Business?” published by An- transferred to the needles 5 sian aes has blic. Among st “auise 
termine just what might have been 7 - ae r Ing Ns e puplie mo ICH Cause 
' - , derson Clavton & Co Houston the operator of thi VLA rie rite ‘ . | ' ? 
he filling of the sample enclosed 2 , ; ; ee ’ 35 , au . a been the mecreased prosperity oO 
ether it can be run through the Texas, and containing a tatement manually placing MmtO  achor i the people. which has permitte the 
} ° . . ul } pie, Vil < | Ht ul 
sta! g machine? Or would this submitted to the sub-committee of the proper yarns, commences t ; © pu t re expensive hosiery 
nie . purchase of mo xpel \ oO \ 
r ft ng have to go over the ‘on 1 > eric aie wactr< two portions of the split toot and the . : 1 
mv Dodd (6480) : : AMITee ae Agriculture « Fo estry a ’ : 3 the increase in population; the more 
of the United States Senate investigat- center instep portion as one fabric, ed singe out of such er) 
: - ‘ a . > 9 rapid wearing Ol - Os! \ 
examination of the 38 inl : ] . i The |} i | vith three varn rrie. il ction 
: ** ing the cotton trade. The latter book with three yarn carriers mm actlom, yg a aes Bae crate 
#48 cotton cloth gave the following Jets have been given free distribution the resultant fabric being that shows ae arenes; wee See prt = 
: ' » « 1 x 1 CLISUTT LOT] = «| ty} » » »} S rt COLO! 
ts calculated on the air-dry py Anderson, Clayton & Co in Fig. r22? At the line the nat “ty ee _ 
. > . : c ’ AVtON ¢ : : variety In spite of al these con 
geht of unsized fabric: rowing machine P0eS Into action 1 
, ] ial C — eS ; 1, ai tributing causes, there is no doubt 
nnisning matefial....... O2%G ’ . . 27 + ° thereby producing the toot narrow ; : ‘ P 
ar ~~. Superiority of Full-Fashioned “2 that the buying public is being edu 
MIO, x been emierus sisted 3 33% — ; re Ings. Knitting continues with the ; i coal the full-facl 
¢ , - ’ h ae “ate to 1e he s 0 eS Mi-T 
St dextrine, etc. (by (Continued from page 59) theese cartier: wall the line > 3 Sates OU 
; 7 = ee ay ioned stocking 
Neer etd a RrarRne ets See 30% top of the high splice, at which time ‘eached, at which time the operator his demand «for — full-tashioned 
eine rr ae Seance <« s ; an ag : en & —eF ctic ; : 
ging trom the appearance and the operator places into action the Places Mis toe yarn Carrier into action, 1 soe. has seriously affected the pro 
the ash % f > fac ; mmenta? ar nga the rowing machine going into j a ' 
he ash ind from the fact that) supplementary varn carriers which the narrow ing machine going into ac- Giction of ladies’ seamless stockings 
soluble in aqua regia, we should {nit the reinforced area of the high tion somewhat later at line q, thereby iis nce: pia alia ie Ate eal! oe 
- 3 . ; ; are , . s : ie . a oO that last vear oO a total o 5. 
it th } aye < - . , ae e449 1 wattle o ¢ > > itil the > : 
e mineral filler is probably splice. Knitting then continues to the producing the toe until the line RST 690,927 dozen pairs were produced in 
or reaction with iodine jnstep line ef, at which time the 1s reached \t CHINE THE SUC! the United States and only 3,587,962 
1 nd the h- . , _¢ . ] ned ~e the lance ‘ <@ os 
and the handle of the cloth operator alters the operation of the loosened to produce € loose course. dozen pairs out of this total were 
Cs Gextrine ae modified starcl varn carriers so that two of them are @iter \ ss len Sate tari silk 
than straight starch. It is jn action to produce the heel flaps , | knitted The finished stocking Even by contending that the great 
” that a small amount Of having previously permitted the instey ank aauage! 7 ~ Pig. 122 | ~ est contributing cause for this pur 
ited tallow or other softener or body varn carrier to knit the instep entire blank has selvage edges whic! chase of ladies’ full-fashioned stock 
rey, +7 5 shine 7 , -sc° se 2 gal. os 7 oo < 1 > ce “dor loot a] toe athe iS pre 
1 in om hing thi fabric. ; ravel fabric 7 after which this body are ewed , — CU , pre ings Was caused by increased pros 
cl ubttul whether the material carrier is taken out of action. Upon viously exp! ined. ; perity, I nevertheless believe that very 
er a Tommy Dodd, as this subsequent knitting of the heel flaps English Foot nearly this volume of full-fashioned 
neh . crease > ° eee ee er eee an ther pes of stocking cal 1 1 . | 
would tend to decrease the with their varn carriers the center o Many other types ot ~ susiness will continue even with less 
etfect al > one - 2 “: . # — ] he oduced on Cotton machines 1 ‘ . : 
effect which the customer instep portion is cast off the needles. be produced or eae prosperous times, only possibly in 


The knitting of the heel flaps con- ¢Xample being that knov ae ce Eng coarser gauges and with relatively 
suggested that the inquirer tinues until the line g is reached, at lish-foot stocking, in which the entire more durable and heavier varns 
1 


I 


a mixture of dextrine and which time the narrowing machine instep or top of the toot 1s produced 





oger, with oniv the sole or 


le 


Becker Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 


ipproximately the proportion again goes into action with the auto- on t 


the analysis, and run a trial matic chain controlling the time of the bottom-foot portion and toe being pa Newton C. Meyers, receiver, has 
the cloth through the clear narrowings The heel flaps are then produced on the footet ihe juncture heen authorized to dispose of t m 
° a ° ‘ ° ‘: Bde mene tha tan nad hottor ¢ : ot at nihlic net 
ng machine, dry, and then give finished with their loose course and line /’ betwee ¢ td pany’s assets at public a 
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YEARLY PRODUCTION OF LADIES FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY 


1923 
7.570000 
DOZ. PR. 


9,670,000 DOZ. PR. Am 
1925 


15,000,000 DOZ. PR. 


1926 
20,000,000 DOZ. PR. 


1927 
23,676,000 DOZ. PR. 


A 300% INCREASE IN 3 YEARS? 


AND A MARKET THAT 


Lowered prices started 


Full- 


Fashioned Hosiery. Longer 


the popularity of 
wear, higher quality, and 


unrivaled style soon put 


And 


machines capable of maintain- 


them into first place. 


at 
minimum operating and main- 


ing high-quality output 


tenance costs have kept 
there. 


TEXTILE M 


FULL- FASHION 


them j 


ACHINE 


GROWS FASTER THAN THE SUPPLY! 


As to the outlook 
for the future, what 
better criterion than 
government tables 


which show America’s 
population to be growing 

at the rate of two million 

a year—with each succeed- 
ing age better able to afford 
the best 


to offer? 


j it ' 


our markets have 


j 


\ 

‘ 

i ; ; 

{ t ‘ 
aha Lchdhennatbens 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 





New Construction and Additions 

‘Volunteer Knitting Co., Athens, 
\la. Athens business men are organ- 
izing a corporation to build 40 houses 
it $1,000 each to provide homes for 
idditional operatives for the Volunteer 
Knitting Co., which has agreed to make 
a $50,000 addition to the plant, doubling 
the payroll, and to guarantee citizens a 
reasonable rental if the latter will pro- 
vide enough homes to take care of the 
additional operatives that will be brought 

Athens. The project of organizing 
a company to build the houses is fos- 
tered by the Athens Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


‘Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., have commenced work of 
building 60 houses for operatives. An- 
nouncement is made that 500 new houses 
will be built during the year. 


‘Alabama Mills Co., 
Construction work on the new 
mill being erected in Jasper by the 
Batson-Cook Construction Co., West 
Point, Ga., for the Alabama Mills Co. 
is progressing. The building will be 
270 x 104 ft. with a wing addition 77 
x 78 ft. There is also to be a 


Ala. 
cotton 


Jasper, 


ware- 
house, 153 x 102 ft., to be used for 
storage purposes. Thirty-five houses 


will be erected west of the cotton mill. 
\ water tank with a capacity of 75,000 
gals. is being erected to furnish fire 
protection. J. E. Davis is general 
superintendent of the work. 


Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., is 
nsidering the installation of some wide 
ms, according to report. 


Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., 
ive planned an expansion program 
hich will involve an expenditure of 
er $150,000. A new 150 x 185 ft. 
building to be equipped with new ma 
inery will be erected just north of the 


resent plant. A two-story warehouse 
nd 20 new cottages will be built. Con- 
truction will begin at once under the 
rection of Capper & Camel, con- 


ors 


Scottdale (Ga.) Mills are reported to 
planning to add to their loom equip- 


Co. installing 2 


is 


Trion 


ppers. 


(Ga.) 


Inc., Hemp. 
, will install 30 new wide looms, 
ording to report. 


‘Hickory (N. C.) Weavers, Inc., a 
w mill recently organized by F. F. 
itterson, will install 50 jacquard looms 
nd supplementary equipment and make 
draperies. 


County Moore Mills, 


N.C. 


‘Rollinson Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
C., recently reported incorporated 
vith $200,000 capital for the manufac- 
re of cotton plushes and velours, is 

building a one-story, 140x160 ft. mill 
be equipped with 32 looms and which 
! be in operation on Oct. 1. 


Green River Mfg. Co., Tuxedo, 
C., is reported to be planning to erect 
weave shed to be equipped with 64 
ms, providing space for adding more 
* Indicates mention of 


previous project 


looms at a later date. The mill spins 


and mercerizes combed yarns. 

Mansfield Mills, Inc., 
S. C., are said to be planning to put 48 
additional looms in vacant im 
weave shed. 


Lumberton, 


its 


space 


*Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C., is 
now in operation, necessitating the re 
moval of the general offices of the com- 
pany from the Chamber of Commerce 
building in Greenville to the mill village. 


*Lund Co: Inc. Rock Hill, S.C. 
John S. Lund, general manager of the 
Lund Textile Co.; James Lund, super- 
intendent, and E. Legasse, mechanic in 
charge of installation of machinery | 
in the Rock Hill branch of the com- 
pany, are arranging for the beginning | 
of operations at Rock Hill within the 


next two months. 


Fact and Gossip 

Naugatuck (Conn.) Mills, Inc., have 
been incorporated to manufacture cotton, 
fibers and fibrous materials with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 by Harris Whittemore, 
Jr., 344 Church Street; E. J. Kennedy, 7 
Meadow Street, and W. J. Megin, 51 
Elm Street, all of Naugatuck. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass 
Fire in the drying plant of this company 
on June 14 caused damage estimated at 
$20,000. 

Nashua Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., is 
operating on a schedule of 
time for the full 
machinery. 


three-quarter 
3 ; a 
operation ot all 


Co., Manchester, 


Amoskeag Mfg. 


N. H., has posted notices that the mill 
will close about July 4, for a period ot 
5 days, and for 2 weeks in August, 01 


cate be announced later. 

V. & H. Weaving Co., Warren, R. | 
Malcolm G. Champlin, East Providence, 
has been named receiver for this m 
pany. 

Easley Cotton Mills, Easley and 
Libertv, S. ( will close dow! 

June 29 July 9 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greet 

tie, Sf All the plants of this ¢ 

iny, including mills at Simpsonville 
and Fountain Inn, will be shut dow: 


from June 29 to July 9. 


Travora Cotton Mills, York, S. ¢ 
will close down indefinitely as soon as 
the cotton on hand 1s converted int 


products. 


a —_—_—_—_-_— ee -—hO— te 
WOOL 

= 

New Construction and Additions 

Marshall Field Mills Corp., 

ville, N. C., will let contract shortly for 
100x150 ft. building in which 
tional looms will be installed to weave 
rugs. It reported that contract has 
been let for a 60 x 100 ft. warehouse 
an extension to the 


Leaks- 


a addi- 
is 
and 


be viler room. 


*Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
will replace present equipment with the 
18 new automatic looms which they re- 
cently purchased. 


*Bedford-Johnson Co., Bedford, Va., 
has awarded contract for reconstruction 
of its plant to Preston, Bollard & Over- 


street, Bedford. Work will begin at 


(3857) 








E. O. SPINDLER 
| 139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


~DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep MacuHiInery Company 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Phe ancient feudal castle of Olofsborg, Finland, combines within itself the same tine charac- 
tics of quality, strength and RESISTANCE to wear and abuse that are so typical of our Fibre 
ers In whatever capacity they are used. Real quality survives regardless of abuse 


BETTER FIBRE BOXES RESIST ABUSE BETTER 


FIFTY YEARS ago the shipper disposed of a packaging problem without regard to 
either time or cost. He assembled his lumber, cut it to size, built his box, protected his 
shipment by stuffing hay, straw, excelsior, old newspapers, sawdust and whatnot around it, 
reinforced the box with nails, steel straps, wire or wooden cleats and sent it on its way, 
heavy, clumsy, hard to handle and therefore subject to heavy bumps, strains and wrench- 
ings. Percentage of smashage was high — so was the cost, and as a whole, this type pack- 
age was not practical. Many shippers are doing the very same thing today. Are you? 


TODAY —the careful, economical shipper puts in a call for one of the packaging and 
shipping engineers of our large Research Department — WITHOUT OBLIGATION — 
to solve the problem. This expert designs a Solid Fibre or Corrugated shipping container 
that is light, yet amply strong, ingeniously reinforced to resist and endure shocks and 
strains, also easy to seal and handle. On the shipping platform this package represents a 
saving of 30‘, to 70‘, of the cost of the wood box or case. Beside, smashage is reduced, 
safety increased and time waste cut to a minimum. This FREE SERVICE is used by a 
large number of America’s biggest shippers. Are you using this service? 


Let our large, well informed Research Department help you cut packing and shipping 
costs — without charge or obligation. Simply fill in coupon herewith and mail today. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION  cosrascn conronation ov AMERICA. 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Dept. 7 


OF AMERICA Gentlemen: Please have one of your experts check our present 
AND packing and shipping methods—without obligating us—for the 


urpose of reducing our costs if possible. 
MID-WEST BOX COMPANY aaa _— 


111 W. Washington St. <3>\. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Name 
Title - 
Firm 


Five Mills — Nine Factories Wy Y Capacity 1000 tons per day Address 
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Mill News—Continued 


J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
irchitects. 


are engineers 


Fact and Gossip 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Ma has sold the machinery in the 
ding room of its Central Mills 

h, now closed, to a mill in Georgia 


is being shipped there by freight. 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 

rtgagee’s sale of this property on 
14 was adjourned until June 28. 
mpany is in bankruptcy. 


Somersworth (N. H.) Textile Co., 
tly organized to succeed. the 
Queensbury Mills, Inc., is capitalized at 
$25,000 and is under the direction of 
Fred Hodgson, president and treasurer, 
Randolph E. Hodgson, assistant treas- 
and Walter Holdsworth, general 
Plant is equipped with 4000 
rsted spindles. 


nanager, 


American Hair Felt Co., Newark, 
\. J., rebuilt the 56 x 175 ft. section 
its mill which was recently destroyed 
re and resumed operation in 6 days. 





| 
! KNIT 
) 





New Construction and Additions 


Pauline Hosiery Mills, Little Rock, 
\rk., is a new company which will begin 
rations for the manufacture of 

siery at 1006 West 7th St. in about 
weeks Plant is equipped with 

> knitting machines, 11 sewing machines, 
lveing plant, boarding and_ pressing 

partment and inspection department. 
lt is planned to double equipment later. 


Chester Knitting Mills, Rome, Ga. 
rding to Pres. J. H. Rickman, 
t St. Louis, the Chester Knitting Mills 
| increase their output from 500 pairs 
00 pairs dailv. A dye room and 
ing room will be added. Contract 
ween let, and initial work has begun 


Poestenkill (N. Y.) mill operatives 
ponsoring a plan to establish a new 
industry and the erection of a 
mill at that place in view of the 
gular operations of the 
Mills Inc 
g out a campaign to relieve the pres 
lustrial situation. 
Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albe- 
irle, N. ¢ Construction of the new 
which this company is building 
hegin on June 18 and installation of 


Thermo 
Business men are now map- 


ichinery will commence on Aug. 1. 
building will be equipped with 14 
-+-section full fashioned knitting 


es 


Ajax Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Removal of machinery from this 
Jasper and Orleans Sts., full- 
ned hosiery manufacturers, to 
ew mill at Phoenixville, Pa., 
hey are operating as the Phoenix- 
losiery Mills, has been practically 
ed. Their new plant 1s one-story, 

ft.. having space for 86 full- 
Construction work 
Nas irted last week on an addition 
ll be 120x95 ft.. and it is ex- 
hat after this building has been 
they will have more than 100 
running. It is stated produc- 
the Phoenixville plant is now 
re lan that of their Philadelphia 
eding the walk-out of employes 

vhen announcement of their re 


machines. 


moval from 
announced. 
*Golden Pheasant Hosiery Mill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. As reported in these 
columns last week, this concern is erect 
ing a new mill at Keystone & Benner 
Sts. Among those reported to be 1 


Philadelphia was first 


terested in the new company is Richard 
Scheer, vice-president and superintendent 
of Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Allegheny 
Ave. and B_ St. 
the firm name will be changed in the 


It 1s probable 


near future. They will have three full 
fashioned machines as initial equipment 

Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Philadel 
phia Pa. All but five machines of this 
plant, Allegheny Ave. and B St 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
have been moved to the Monroe Hosiery 
Mills, Stroudsburg, Pa., and within a 
short time it is planned to have all of 
the machinery and equipment of the 
Philadelphia plant running in the Strouds 
burg mill, where they are manufacturing 
ladies’ full-fashioned lines \ccording 
to present plans it is expected main offices 
of the organization will he continued at 
the Philadelphia mill, where they will 
also finish, while all manufacturing will 
be done at the Stroudsburg mill 


Pilling & Madeley, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. It has been reported from Annis 
ton, Ala., this concern, manufacturers 
of men’s and women’s seamless — silk 
hosiery, misses’ and children’s ribbed 
hosiery, golf and athletic hosiery, oper 
ating approximately 500 knitting ma 
chines at their plant, 2150 FE. Hunting 
don St., had completed arrangements for 
removing their equipment to Annistor 
Ala., where a new building would be 
erected. Frank F. Morris, general man 
ager of the firm, would neither affirm 
nor deny this report, stating that they 
may have a statement to make in regard 
to it within the next 10 davs or 2 weeks 

Washington Hosiery Mills., Inc., 
Pottstown, Pa., is the name of a new 
industry which will be established at 
Rice and King Sts. A one-story, 107 x 
240 ft. brick, steel and concrete building 
will be erected 

Alspach Knitting Co., Lenoir City, 
Tenn. It is reported that this company 
will reorganize and erect a $200,000 
rayon knitting mill at Lenoir City 


*Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
Canada, will build a new dveing and 
finishing addition to their plant in order 
to centralize particular classes of textiles 
in the various mills owned by the com 
pany. Contracts have been let 

Butterfly Hosiery Co., Ltd., Drum 
mondyille, Que., Canada, has recently 
completed the fourth addition to its mill 
since the industry was started in 1920 
New equipment installed increases the 


c 


company’s capacity by about 25% 


Fact and Gossip 

*New Hampshire Knitting Mills, 
Manchester, N. H. C. B.. Potter 1s 
president and treasurer of this company, 
recently organized to operate in th 
Langdon mill of the Amoskeag Mfg 
Co., and W. H. Bates is superintendent 
and buver. Capital stock is $100,000 


John K. Stewart & Sons, Amster 
dam, N. Y.. have sold their Clermont 
mill to the Collette Mfg. Co., Amster 
dam, for manufacturing purposes. The 


mill was previously used as a yarn mil 

by the Van Brocklin & Stover 
Belmont (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
\ et irtere i ' 
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The 
Standard Reference 


Authority 
of the 


Textile Industry 





The Official American Textile Directory has listed over 
20,000 concerns. It is completely revised annuaily with 
reports on new mills and changes in established firms. This 
directory is a complete index to the textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part |— Complete Directory of Mills 


Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knittin Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyein ind Finish 


in Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 


mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 
or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, al 
name of buyer and in most cases what they buy List of, Investment 
and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds 


Part Il—- Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers ind Brokers in Wool Cotton Wast 


Shoddies, Silk, Flock ' Ra 


Part II1]— Yarn Trade Index. 


Classified lists of anufacturers of all kinds of varns with sizes of 

varns spun and for n which put up \lso contains lists of Yar 

Dealers and Cor ISS1 Merchants with kinds of yarns handled 
Part IV — Commission and Dyeing Section. 

Lists and classifies the various mills doin dyein bleachin finist 

p intir ercer?ri n il 1 sther classes ! | mmiss mn WoOrTK 

Part V — Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 

Classified accordir t Kil t ods manutactured 
Part VI— Selling Agents. 

Sellin \vent Converters Drv Goods Cor ssion Houses Export 


Houses and Cotton Goods Br er with kind of goods handled 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Prices 
Travelers’ Edition (Flexible Cover)... . $3.00 
Office Edition (Stiff Cover; 


Thumb 
eer eee reer Terre Ss 


Subscribers to Textile World may purchase one copy of either edition 
at $1.00 discount Not more than one such discount allowed with 


each annual paid ir vance subscription Directories were mailed 
on publication t tho had paid in advance and included 


the Director’ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Directory Dept. 


334 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 
LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








NEAR PRIMARY SOURCES 
OF RAYON SUPPLY 


With an eye to the future, have you thought of the 
advantage of locating your southern mill near primary 
In Georgia, Alabama, and 
the Chattanooga District, your mill would be in easy 
reach of plants of the rayon producers. 


sources of rayon supply? 


Make your goods near sources of your raw material 
Your 
southern plant located on lines of the Central of 
Georgia would be near rayon producers and enjoy 
other advantages about which we shall be glad to 
write you on request. 


is an axiom for success in manufacturing. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 
WIG 





GEORGIA 
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Mill News—Continued 


| buy, to sell and otherwise deal in all 
kinds of hosiery and other knit goods, 
with $150,000 authorized capital stock, 
subscribed stock $300, by R. L. Stowe, 
Jr., R. F. Cox and C. W. Kale, all of 


3elmont. 


*Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This plant, 21st and Lip- 
pincott Sts., is now being operated as 
a branch mill of the United States Silk 
Knitting Mills, Inc., whose main plant 
is located at South Langhorne, Pa. They 
are manufacturing 42 and 45 gauge full- 
fashioned at the former Brown-Phelps 
mill. Harry West is president of the 
|concern, which is operating 24 full- 
| fashioned machines here and a slightly 


large number in their main plant at 
South Langhorne, Pa. 

| Noe-Equl Textile Mills,  Inc., 
Reading, Pa., have changed their name 
to the Princess Royal Hosiery Mills, 
Inc. 9) 
| Toronto, Ont., Canada. Fred R. 
Molson, Toronto, who was associated 
|} with ‘the Venus Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto, is reported to be con- 


templating operating a hosiery mill of 
| his own. Information respecting the 
lines he will manufacture and his loca- 
tion are not yet available. 


SILK 
Cems 
New Construction and Additions 
*Olympic Silk Mills, Inc., Fulton, 
N. Y. Seventy looms have been in- 
stalled and are in operation in the plant 
which this company recently purchased 
from the American Woolen Co. The 
number of looms will be increased 
steadily and it is hoped to have the mill 
in full operation on Sept. 1. 


Fact and Gossip 


Joseph & Cull Silk Mills, 
Pawtucket. R. T. Sale of 
by Toseph H. Cull. receiver, t 
Mills, Inc., 
authorized. 

Fredhall Silk Throwing Co., Pater- 
son, N 


1 


Inc., 
compan 
Cull Silk 


this 


Pawtucket, has heen 


T.. has been chartered under 
$50,000. to 


state 


aws with capital of take 


er and operate company of same name 


with local mill at 1 Van Houten Street 
Max Cleiff and Louis Notkin, officials 
of former company, will continue with 


organization. 






RAYON 





New Construction and Additions 
*American Enka Corp. Definite 
selection of a site for this comnanv’s 
plant will probably be made within the 
next two or three weeks by Dr. Jacques 
C. Hartogs, president and founder of the 
parent company, the Dutch Enka Corp., 
| who, it is understood, will sail soon for 
| the United States from Holland. Three 
engineers and technical experts of the 
corporation recently completed a tour of 
the South inspecting locations. The 
Virginia sites, particularly one near Rich- 

mond, are reported to be favored. 


*American Chatillon Co., Rome, Ga. 
Contract for lumber for this new rayon 
| plant has been awarded to Marsh & 
Truman, Chicago, for filtering plant, to 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., Darby, Pa., and 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


for the fabrication and erection 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pitts 
Pa. 

*Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa. has 
awarded general contract to the John 
Pettyjohn Co., Lynchburg, Va., for pro- 
posed new mill near Meadville, P.. re- 
ported to cost about $1,000,000, with 
equipment. Ballinger Co., Twelft! ang 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, | is 
architect and engineer. 


stee} 
irgh, 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., Covineton, 
Va. Land deal for the location o: this 
company at Covington has been consum- 
mated and work on the plant will begin 
about July 1. The site selected is at the 
junction of Jackson River and otts 
Creek on the southern edge of the cor- 
porate limits of Covington. Plans are 
now being drawn by J. E. Sirrine & Co, 
Greenville, S. C., and contracts will be 
let in about four weeks for construction, 


*Du Pont Rayon Co., Richmond, Va. 
Preliminary survey and grading work on 
this plant is nearing completion and con- 
struction work wil! be launched early 
next month. It is probable that the 
major portion of the plant will be ready 
for occupancy about November. The 
plant, which will employ the viscose pro- 
cess in the manufacture of rayon, is esti- 
mated to cost about $7,000,000. The com- 
pany is now considering Waynesboro, 
Richmond and other Virginia sites for a 
second rayon plant to manufacture by 
the acetate process. 





Fact and Gossip 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has adopted a 24-hr. production 
schedule at its local mill, and will con 


tinue this maximum output for a: 
definite period. 





| DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 
Morgan Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Rochelle, Ill., is awarding miscellaneous 
subcontracts for its new one-story m!l 
unit, 60 x 180 ft., estimated t 
$55,000, including structural ste: 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Decatur, Ill.; metal work and 
to Olson Roofing Co., Aurora, III 
steel sash to Truscon Steel C« 


cago, Il. 


Aldine Hosiery Dyeing Co., |’!!! 
delphia, Pa. As has been previ 
announced in these columns, this 
recently incorporated 
engage in a_ hosiery dyeing 
They have secured quarters at N. E 
Cor. 21st and Clearfield Sts., wher 
machinery is being installed. 


new concern 


business 


Fact and Gossip 
Commercial Piece Dyeing Co., [ater 


son, N. J., recently organized with 
capital of $250,000, to operate a_ loca 
mill, will be represented by Samue! 


Grobart, 79 Matlock St., Paterson, one ©! 
the incorporators. Other incorporators 
are Herman Geller and Anthony Pepper 


*Aldine Hosiery Dyeing Co., hla 
delphia, Pa., recently reported incorpor 
ated, will begin operations on July | a! 
21st and Clearfield Sts. Compan) 
capitalized at $10,000 and is under the 
direction of W. E. Fisher, Jr., president 
and J. W. F. Blizard, treasurer. W 
E. Fisher, Jr., is also superintendent 0 
the plant. 
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Full-Fashioned Hose 
Changes and Output 


Lighter Weights Mean Larger Con- 
sumption and Expert Demand 


Adds to Possibilities 


Editorial mention was made last 
week of the practice of jobbers selling 
the product of mills as though they 
were manufacturers themselves and 
thus competing with the representa- 
tives of manufacturers in the selling 
market. This week word from Wash- 
ington comes that the Federal Trade 
Commission has prohibited the use of 
the word “mills” by a jobber who 
owned or operated no mills of his own. 
Not only is the respondent directed to 
eliminate the use of the word “mills” 
from its corporate name but to cease 
the use of statements to its trade calcu- 
lated to cause the belief that the 
respondent either owns, operates or 
controls a plant or plants for the 
manufacture of the product which it 
distributes in interstate commerce. It 
is declared by selling agents that this 
practice is more or less common not 
only in manufacturing centers, where 
firms have started up for the purpose 
of selling the output of mills in the 
immediate vicinity, but that a good 
many houses in the New York market 
employ the word “mills” in their 
corporate title which have no right to 
use the term and who are simply 
jobbers buying in the open market. 
While it is recognized that such prac- 
tice is a fraud upon the general public 
and calculated to deceive, it is also ap- 
preciated it is a difficult matter to 
eliminate concerns of such a character. 
They must be dealt with individually 
and where they do not do an interstate 
business, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction. They can be 
reached, however, by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and persuaded to desist 
from this method of operation. 


Semi-Service Weight Trend 


The question of whether the in- 
creased capacity of full fashioned 
hosiery mills is more than consumptive 
demands make necessary, has been 
variously discussed by the trade and 
others. There is one feature which 
perhaps has not received any wide- 
spread attention and which may be re- 
garded as indicating the possibility of 
balancing production with demand. 
The trend today, while not as great as 
it was for chiffon goods, is neverthe- 


less for a lighter weight than the so- 


called service weight formerly de- 
manded. Very few ten or eleven- 
Sti 


ind goods are being made today. 
While the swing is away from the 
four and 
merchandise, a happy 
been reached and it is 
understood that the greatest demand 


(Continued on page 79) 


extremely sheer goods in 
fhive-strand 
edium has 


Reports ot Spring Underwear 





Lines Said to be Offered for 


Next Season at Unchanged Prices 


NCONFIRMED but circumstan- 

tial reports are to the effect that 
offerings not only of nainsooks but 
also of knitted underwear for next 
spring have been made and, what is 
worse, it is stated prices are no 
higher than they were a year ago. 
When it is considered that cotton is 
four cents higher than it was last 
year at this time, it is hard to under- 
stand why such action should be 
taken. Also in view of the fact that 
the majority of buyers have not had 
a very successful distributing season 
on account of the weather, the in- 
advisability of opening spring goods 
at this time would seem fairly well 
proven. 

Need for Business 


The only possible excuse that is 
attributed for the showing of spring 
lines at this time is the desperate 
need of certain mills for business 
with which to run their plants. It 
must be admitted that the number of 
those reported to be showing lines is 
decidedly restricted, for it is realized 
by the majority that to name last 
year’s prices thus early in the season 
is putting the market in the buyer’s 
hands and is taking a gamble on the 
situation that is far from being 
warranted. It is true that a good 
many things may happen to cotton in 
July and August. In this weather 
crop these two months are the 
critical period and it is just as pos- 
sible that cotton should go off 4 or 
5c at that time as that it should go 
higher. From the buyer’s standpoint, 
while he has not distributed a fair 
proportion of his spring goods in the 
majority of cases, yet the opportunity 
to buy at no advance when materials 
would seem to warrant such an in- 
crease, would seem to afford little 
risk. It is a grave question, however, 
even with this feature a prominent 
one in the wholesaler’s mind, whether 
he would be willing to anticipate to 
any degree, no matter what the price 
might be. The wholesaler has not 
been in the habit of anticipating his 
future needs and there is nothing in 
the situation today which would 
apparently make him change his 
course. Altogether the few instances 
where goods are being shown would 
seem to be instances of uneconomic 
procedure which it is hoped will not 
be followed by the rank and file. 


Buyers Expected Next Month 
From salesmen on the road 
reports that a good many buyers are 
expected to be in the local market 
early in July and it is very possible 
that this prophecy of attendance in 


come 


New York by the knit goods buyer has 
influenced a good many agents to pre- 
pare for their advent. While it may 
not mean that mill representatives will 
make a formal showing of lines for 
another season, yet it is very con- 
ceivable, in view of the reported in- 
stances where new prices have been 
quoted, that preparations will be made 
so that if buyers ask to see lines they 
can be accommodated. It is believed 
to be questionable whether all the re- 
ports regarding trips to New York 
by knit goods buyers are to be taken 
at their face value. Very often this 
excuse is made to get rid of a sales- 
man who is endeavoring to book busi- 
ness. He is told that there is no use 
to waste his effort in trying to close 
an order because the buyer will see 
his house shortly in New York. 

There are a good many who state 
positively that no matter whether buy- 
ers are to come here or not in July, 
they will not be ready for them and 
will not make any effort to have lines 
on display. They feel that undue 
anxiety to secure business reacts 
against them and puts the buyer in a 
defensive position, causing him to bear 
the market unduly, besides making it 
difficult for sellers to establish a justi- 
fiable level of prices. 

Sales for Prompt Delivery 

Here and there reports have been 
heard of fair business on fall lines 
for prompt delivery. It is not evident 
this is any general activity but it 
is apparent some wholesalers need ad- 
ditional amounts for early trade and 
when they are able to secure a bargain 
price they are not averse to taking 
advantage of the low figures which 
may be named. In one instance where 
several sales of this kind have been 
made within the last week or two it is 
explained that the manufacturer was 
able to buy a distress lot of yarn 2 or 
3c below the market which made it 
possible for him to quote a figure that 
was attractive to the buyer. Under 
ordinary conditions no such cut in 
prices would have been made, but the 
advantageous purchase of yarn pro- 
duced an opportunity to secure a small 
profit on a considerable number of 
garments as well as making it possible 
to run the plant to full capacity. 

Will Lines Be Overdone? 

If reports are to be believed, there 
is likely to be before very long a sur- 
plus of men’s rayon underwear on the 
market which will cause considerable 
trouble to reputable manufacturers. 
As an illustration—the story is told 
of a local operator in rayon cloth who, 
finding it impossible to sell his product, 
decided to go into the men’s underwear 


business notwithstanding the fact that 
the material was inferior and that 
he had no experience in producing ot 
distributing this character of 
chandise. 


mer 
The results are likely to 
be disastrous, not only to the manu 
facturer himself, but to others who try 
to sell a meritorious product in com 
petition. The lines of rayon unde1 
wear for men are increasing rapidly 
and the question is being frequently 
asked whether demand has developed 
sufficiently to take care of the product 
that will come on the market during 
the next few months. The same is 
true of the so-called “shorts” which 
are being produced not only in regula: 
channels but by those who have nevei 
been affiliated with the underwear busi 
ness. For instance, shirt manufactur 
ers are said to be making these gar 
ments, both in plain and fancies 
particularly the latter, and the char 
acter of the product leaves much to be 
desired. It is unfortunate that any 
thing which seems to be in popula: 
demand should have the handicap o1 
irregular merchandise and inability on 
the part of manufacturers to compete 
against, but this is the history or the 
textile business and it seems likely to 
continue to be the case. 


Checks Deception in Use of 
Word “Mills” by Jobbers 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Use of the 
word “mills” by a hosiery jobber own 
ing and operating no mills is pro 
hibited by a stipulation entered into 
between the and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The job 


respe mdent 


ber agreed to cease and desist trom 
advertising that “low prices are made 
possible by concentrating the entire 
output of the mills on three special 
numbers,” “the manufacturers have 
undertaken this work in the interest 
of dealers who serve you day by day,” 
“such cooperation between manutac 
turer and retailer is helping the re 
tailer attract local trade to his store,” 
and similar statements that may have 
a tendency to mislead and deceive the 
purchasing public into the belief that 
the respondent owns, operates or con 
trols a hosiery mill. 


Protest Hosiery Freight Rate 
from High Point, N. C. 

Hicu Point, N. C.—The local 
chamber of commerce has forwarded 
by registered mail a petition for the 
suspension and investigation of the 
new and increased rates on 
hosiery from this city to 
southern points, filed to become effec 
tive July 1. 

The petition came about from a 
meeting of the hosiery manufacturers 
of this city, at which time the results 
of the proposed new rates were thor 
oughly investigated, and opposition to 
the action of the Interstate Commeren 
Commission was expressed. 


cotton 


several 
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varying quality. Brinton machines make variety Ke 
easy — and excel in consistent, constant quality | 
production. a 


H. BRINTON COMPANY : 


3700 Kensington Avenue, Phila., Pa. fra 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Obituary 


J. S. Lewis 

J. S. Lewis, born at Candor, Mont- 
gomery county, N. C., Sept. 12, 1869, 
died at his home in Asheboro, June 12, 
aged 59, He was president of the Leward 
Cotton Mills, Worthville, N.C. Mr. 
Lewis attended public school and the 
University of North Carolina. He 
entered business in Candor in 1892. In 
1894 he was engaged in naval stores 
business. In 1906 he moved to Ashe- 
boro, N. C. Next year he organized the 
First National Bank, of which he was 
president until retirement a short time 
ago. In 1913 he and others purchased 
the cotton mills at Worthville, and or- 
ganized them as Riverside Mills, Mr. 
Lewis being president. In 1923 the 
name was changed to Leward Cotton 
Mills and capacity doubled. Mr. Lewis 
was interested in many local industries, 
among which are the Southern Crown 
Mill, the Cox Lewis Hardware Co., the 
Asheboro Wheelbarrow Co. His widow, 
one son and one daughter survive. 





Ralph E. Bradford 


Ralph E. Bradford, prominent glove 
manufacturer of Gloversville, N. Y., and 
a former knit goods manufacturer, died 
last week in the Gloversville Hospital 
after a lingering illness. He was born 
in Broadalbin and graduated from Union 
College in the class of 1898. Following 
his graduation he entered the knit under- 
wear manufacturing field as a member of 
the firm of the Lasting Underwear Co. 
at Brooklyn. After several years in the 
knit goods business he located in Glov- 
ersville where he established a glove 
plant which is now one of the foremost 
in the production of sporting gloves. He 
was also a director of the Broadalbin 
Knitting Co. 





William H. Bowman 

William H. Bowman, treasurer of the 
Warren Belting Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and previously auditor for the Graton 
& Knight Co., Worcester, died suddenly 
at his home in that city on June 17. He 
was 61 years old, a native of Elmira, 
N. Y., and had lived in Worcester since 
1894. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity and other organizations. Mr. 
Bowman leaves a widow and two daugh- 
ters. Burial was in Auburn, Mass. 





William S. Freeman 


The funeral of William S. Freeman, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills, of Rock Mills, 
Ala., was held at West Point, Ga., on 
June 9, interment being in the local 
cemetery. Mr. Freeman was born in 
Meriwether county, Georgia, but moved 
to West Point at an early age, where he 
became identified with the _ textile 
industry. 


James Boothman 

James Boothman, former agent of the 
\yer Mill, Lawrence, Mass., died on 
June 11 at his home in Hampton Falls, 
N. H. Mr. Boothman had served as 
agent of the Ayer plant from the time 
it was built until three years ago when 
he retired. Previously, he had been 
Overseer of the carding department of 


Wood Mill. 


a 


Hosiery Market 
(Continued from page 77) 





from the trade is on about a seven- 
strand stocking. While the ultimate 
consumer has found to her sorrow that 
the sheerest fabric has no wearing 
qualities; she wants the nearest thing 
to this with some durability included, 
consequently the medium light product 
is receiving the greatest demand. This 
means larger consumption in dozens, 
for it cannot be expected that a seven- 
strand stocking will wear as long as 
a ten or eleven-strand, consequently 
the buyer returns more frequently for 
addiitonal quantities. 

It may be encouraging to the 
hosiery manufacturer to know that a 
recent survey of retail indi- 
cates that next to dresses the woman 
consumer pays more for her hosiery 
than for any line of merchandise 
carried by department stores. This 
includes jewelry, cloaks, millinery, 
shoes, etc. It gives a slant on the 
importance which this industry has 
in the modern scheme of living. 

Full-Fashioned Replacements 

In spite of the new plants which 
have been started up for the manu- 
facture of full fashioned hosiery, it 
is claimed the large proportion of 
new machinery of this type which 
has been purchased is for replace- 
ment purposes. The demand _ for 
finer gauges necessitated the 
changing over of machinery and the 
discarding of the coarser types. The 
equipment which has been bought 
during the last year or more is largely 
of the 42 45 gauge machine. 
There have been certain machines 
sold as high as 48 or even 51 gauge, 
but these are for exceptionally fine 
product, of which the volume is not 
very great. This means that the old 
39 gauge machines have been sup- 
planted in large part or have gone on 
to some other product. There are a 
certain number of these latter type 
which are operating on rayon hose. 

This brings up the point that the 
buyer is continually demanding some- 
thing in full fashioned hose to sell at 
$1 retail. Certain lines of rayon 
hosiery are being made to sell for 
this figure and are proving more or 
less successful. But there are other 
dollar retailers in silk which are giv- 
ing the consumer a misconception of 
the possibility of making silk hosiery 
at a price which will allow a fair 
margin to the jobber and retailer if 
sold over the counter at $1. This 
merchandise is mostly seconds or 
“close outs.” Unless the silk market 
should drop very considerably below 
its present level, representatives of 
the hosiery industry do not see any 
hope for an all-silk, full 
hose to retail at this price. 

Another reason for believing that 
demand on full fashioned is likely to 
keep up with production is the 
tendency in the export market toward 
this class of goods. As the economic 
prosperity of foreign countries 
creases, the natural trend is 
higher class merchandise. 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


& SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 

A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at alJ 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


——— See Also —— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Considering Spring Woolens 





Sellers Hoping That Openings 


May Be Judiciously Delayed 


RGUMENTS as to the proper 

moment for the opening of 
spring, 1929, lines of wool goods 
are now rampant. This is the time 
of the year for good advice to be 
passed out about these openings, but 
the probability is that it will be dis- 
regarded later on when the tempta- 
tion to show goods becomes keen. 
Conservative opinion is to the effect 
that delayed offerings will be to the 
advantage of the industry. The 
adage that the time to show goods is 
when the buyer is interested in buy- 
ing, is true every year. It does not 
seem likely that many clothiers will 
become buyers for spring as early as 
July and the probability is that few of 
them will be ready for activity in 
August. 

The recent fall opening is offered 
as an example, and the fact that 
initial orders kept coming in from 
January to May is an index of how 
clothiers are operating. Display of 
spring styles in July will only upset 
style ideas for fall, some sellers say. 
If a mill were to introduce anything 
really new and attractive, progressive 
clothiers would do their best to get it 
out for their late fall business and as 
a result spoil the market for it when 
the season for which it was originally 
designed comes around. Such styles 
shown in September would be in a 
safer position against premature use. 
At the moment no really new things 
are on the horizon and the spring 
season will probably be characterized 
by further diversification of the ideas 
already before the market. 

Another thing which will make the 
spring season harder than otherwise, 
according to some merchants, is the 
price advance which will be necessary 
if a proper margin over cost is to be 
maintained. In certain quarters it is 
said that this advance will surprise 
even sellers with its extent. How- 
ever the policy of making the initial 
price the minimum for the season is 
likely to make some manufacturers 
iorego good profits on their first fig- 
ure with the hope of making up for 
this in further advances later on in the 
season. When buyers become more 
inxious for goods then will be the 
time when advances will be more read- 
ly paid, say these sellers. 

* * * 

Women’s Wear: Houses catering to 

e women’s wear trade are finding 
more interest on the part of their cus- 
tomers. Wool goods will play an im- 
portant role in sport wear this fall 
and for more formal dress the market 
expects broadcloth, suedes, etc., to re- 
main in vogue. Buyers are said to be 


sampling colors in this staple goods 
and it may be that a turn from the 
current run on blacks may develop. 
A fair distribution has been achieved 
in fancy woolen coats for travel wear 
this spring and further developments 
in this field are expected. Sheer wool 
goods are offered in attractive forms 
but have not made much headway. 

ne a 
Men’s wear authorities 
are of the belief that next spring will 
be a good flannel season. Not only 
will solid colors and mixtures be used 
but chalk stripes, especially on blue 
grounds. Tan is growing in import- 
ance for the new season and may be 
prominent as a result in flannels. 

ee a 

Combination Fabrics: ~The move 
started in recent seasons to offer plain 
and fancy lines on the same ground is 
reported to have gathered adherants 
and to be a probable feature in the 
coming spring season. The use of 
striped trousers with plain fabric coats 
is a vogue for which many sellers ex- 
pect to see great development. Fancy 
vests are also being tried out and four 
and five piece suits are being talked 
about in clothing circles. 


U. S. Worsted May Operate 
Remaining Units 

The United States Worsted Corp. 
will have a line of men’s wear fabrics 
on the market for the spring, 1929 
season, according to market rumors, 
though nothing official has been stated. 
The company’s Iroquois mill at Sau- 
gus and Uswoco mill at Lawrence, 
Mass., were scheduled to be sold at 
auction this week. The remaining 
plants are the Musketaquid, in Lowell, 
the Silesia in North Chelmsford and 
the Saxony, in Newton. The Silesia 
is a yarn mill. It is believed that the 
company plans intensive efforts toward 
operating the smaller units on a ca- 
pacity basis. 


Goodall Sets Up Display Room 
at Mills 


SANFORD, Me.—Goodall Worsted 
Co. will shortly open an_ elaborate 
display and salesroom within the mills 
to replace the small shop adjacent to 
the plant which has been maintained 
for several years. The Goodall line 
has increased to such an extent that 
more commodious quarters 
imperative. In addition to a complete 
display of its products, the furniture 
upholstery, window draperies, case- 
ment curtains and overdrapes of heavy 
jacquard used in the appointments, 
were all made by the Goodall Worsted 


Co. 


Flannels: 


became 


Better Spirit in Cottons 





Intangible Improvement, Though 
Trade Retains Surface Dullness 


HROUGH intangible channels 

there has come a slightly better 
sentiment to the cotton goods market 
this week. There appears to be a 
greater determination to hold firm 
prices in the face of buyer's entreaties, 
and there is also greater confidence 
that affairs are shaping themselves 
once more to the industry’s advantage. 
Toward the close of last week a little 
better trade in gray goods was re- 
ported, but in itself this was insuffi- 
cient to have brought much cheer to 
the market. Perhaps the heart of the 
matter is the feeling that a period of 
depression and dullness can last only 
so long and that the period compris- 
ing the last six weeks or so is just 
naturally drawing to its close. 

An added fact of optimism for the 
market is to be found in the forward 
looking speeches delivered at the re- 
cent convention of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. Perusal of the pages 
devoted to the report of that meeting 
in this issue will indicate the con- 
structive and virile attitude which 
many trade leaders are taking, espec- 
ially those who are able to get away 
from the pessimism which is some- 
times to be found chiefly in the selling 
market. The phrase coined by Floyd 
Jefferson, “Fair Market Value,” bids 
fair to be taken up as a slogan. In 
the speech which he delivered before 
the southern he defined 
this as cost plus a fair return and he 
argued that this basis rather than cost 
alone should be taken as the market's 
starting point. 


association 


The general trend of business is 
following out the scheme outlined a 
few weeks ago by a prominent seller 
and reported in this column at that 
time, that the premature spring move- 
ment which came in March was norm- 
ally to be followed by a slack time 
on the precedent of previous years, 
and that a real movement of goods 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 20 June 13 June 22, 1927 

Spot cotton, N. Y.... 21.50¢ 20.50¢ 16. 95¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x60, 7.60. 516-6¢ 514-6¢ 584-514¢ 

38)4-in., 64x60, 5.35.. 754 -B¢ 734-8¢ 7% -Tha¢ 

39-  in., 68x72, 4.75 854-8344 814-B5¢¢ 844-834 ¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4.25.. Oe 914-O%<4¢ oe 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00... 1054¢ 105%¢ 104-10%<¢ 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 88{¢ 834-81 4¢ 834-8l4¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3.00. .1044-105¢¢105<-10%4¢ 934-10¢ 

37- in., 48348, 4.00.. 8ie 84-8%¢ 8¢ 
Pajama Checks 

36%-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 874-9¢ %¢ 814-814¢ 

364-in., 64x70, 5.75... 7-7%¢ 7-7\4¢ 654-4%¢ 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 11-114%¢ 11-11\%é 10-10%4¢ 

Denims, 2 208........ 10¢ 19¢ 15¢ 

Tickings, 8 os..... .. 2134-234 21%-23¢ 19-20¢ 

oremng —_ te 9% 9¢ 8¢ 

Jastern sta ging- 
hams, 274m........ 10}4¢ 1044 % 


might be expected in July and Au 
gust, also on the precedent of former 
years. There are many reasons why 
this movement in the next few months 
may not expand to boom proportions, 
but, whatever it is, it is likely to be an 
improvement the conditions 
which have been prevalent during the 
last six weeks. 


over 


v (h—% 

Wash Goods: ‘The current wash 
goods season has ended in rather 
dragging fashion. The weather has 


been against any brisk movement in 
retail circles, and since advance prep 
aration was fairly complete, the 
last minute business was scant. Fash 
ion still favors cotton dress goods and 
ready-to-wear garments of cotton 
promise to be popular through the 
summer. It is possible that with the 
proper sort of promotion more can be 
made out of the fall 
usually the case. 

x * * 


season than is 


Prints: There has been a let-up in 
call for printed goods, but this is in 
line with the general quietitude and 
prices are being held firmly. 

x ok * 

There have been small 
filling-in orders reported in the gen 
eral line of cotton domestics. Exten 
sive covering for fall seems to be leit 
for a later time by buyers. The pos 
sibility that the cotton crop may be 
smaller than at first expected, may, if 
it becomes more probable, bring out 
increased 


Domestics: 


interest. 
x ok OF 
Broadcloths: The market 
broadcloths has been quiet. On carded 


tor 


lines of 80x60 construction, 87g to 9c 
is heard. For carded 
to IIc is reported. 


107% 
In combed goods 
the 144x76 singles were reported at 
18% to 18c. 


100x600s, 


Ck s 

Print Cloths: ‘There is a tendency 
to ask higher prices in the 
goods market, but early in the week 
most of the business was still passing 
at the old low levels. 
7\4c was still possible on Monday on 
wide 64x60s. Most of the market was, 
however, asking 75¢¢ 


gray 


For example, 


and 73%c. In 
68x72s, selling at % had ceased and 
the price was 85% to 83%c. Sales of 8o 
Mills 


higher 


squares were reported at 10%c. 
are falling in line for the 
prices, and it appears that prices have 
touched bottom for the present, bar 
ring the wholly unforeseen. There are 
some factors in the market who are 
coming to the belief that weather and 
the weevil combined are going to do 
great damage to the cotton crop, and 
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here ir MAGIC : : 
in this word ‘ 
te 


T is quality .... and it can lead your textiles to the ; the 

. ; ee heights of profitable acceptance. Yet no matter how _ 
| well or how wise the planning, how deft and fine 

the manufacture quality’s final capture depends upon ag ger 


DYEING, WEIGHTING, FINISHING and PRINTING. fy " 


This fact logically suggests National. For its mastery of 
these exacting processes is turned to the benefit of your fs 
production. Ne “a 
Textiles may be entrusted to National with the fore- ; ga 
knowledge that every operation is conducted with scien- 
tific skill and precision. And _ that responsibility is FS be 


assumed in the fullest measure. th 


These advantages you must have...and these National always gives. 





The Scope of National Service 


a 
—_ Ce a 5 “ 





Piece Dyeing Moire Finishing Rayon and Celanese a 
Weighting Hosiery Roller and Block Printing f 
Ribbons Skein Silk Knitted Fabrics Mixed Goods ; 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 
New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue. Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Branch 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q. CANADA 


TORONTO SALES ROOMS MONTREAI 
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Fabrics—Continued 


they expect a marked shrinkage in 
estimates of the outturn as the season 
progresses. There is need of a large 

op to satisfy demands current at the 


present price basis and the automatic 
balancewheel to reduce demand to 
meet scanter supply is, of 
higher prices. 


course, 


Still Buyer’s Market in Silks 





Production 


N ot 


Yet 


Coordi- 


nated with Possible Distribution 


| f is still a buyer’s market in broad 
silk goods. Bargain hunting and 
cutting of prices will continue and so 
keep the price buyer in command, un- 
manufacturers will realize that 
they must make their production pro- 
portionate to consumption. 

Undoubtedly there has been an in- 
crease in production over last year and 
many are even now well stocked al- 
though some seem to to be much better 
otf than others. 

he demand of the week seems to 
he for closecuts mostly and caution is 
the keynote among buvers in general. 
\ few of the large houses have already 
had their showing of fall fabrics and 
the next few weeks will see practically 
ill showing the new lines. 


less 


\mong the new fabrics which stand 
cut are printed velvets and satin faced 
georgettes. These fabrics of the more 
luxurious type are expected to be well 
received. There is some activity 
looked for in silk prints for fall, and 
it is an almost foregone conclusion 
that satins and chiffon velvets will be 
in even greater demand than last vear. 
Of course it is all more or less of a 
gamble in these days to know just 
what to expect and there is at present 
the usual lack of business which is to 
he expected during June and July but 
there is a brighter outlook of good 
business in August on georgettes, flat 
crepes, velvets of all types and satins. 

Rather than depend on_ radical 
stvles to obtain orders, it is far better 
to attempt, as the new samples would 
indicate, that manufacturers in general 
are going after the more luxurious 
fabric type business. This seems to be 
a sounder basis of procedure. 

There is some indication that the 
recent ribbon campaign spon- 
sored by the ribbon manufacturers 
has brought results and the ribbon 
business in general seems to have a 
slightly more cheerful outlook, al- 
though even this can not be called 
than a mild interest but im- 
rovement is looked for in the near 
future. 


hair 


ither 


* * * 


Velvets: Good business looked for 


in transparent and printed velvets for 
i 


* + * 


Satins: Unusual promise of good 
iness. 
x * * 


New numbers being 
wn and being well received with at 

least normal amount of business in 
ht. 


Flat crepes: 


* * * 


Georgettes: These fabrics of the 


more luxurious type promise well with 
some orders in sight. 


*” * * 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 
pucTION: Lessened. 
DEMAND: Spotty. 
Stocks: In many cases better con- 
dition. 


SENTIMENT: Caution the keynote 


Burlaps Quieter 


Mixed Price Movement While 
Buyers and Sellers Wait 
Prices in the New York burlap 
market were easier early in the week, 
falling off slightly on reports from 
Calcutta of a reduction of f 


from Id 
to 2d in lighter Tens and 





goods. 


1o%s were subject to slighter de- 
clines. There was scant inquiry and 
little business transacted. Buyers 
and sellers were independent and 


showed no desire for the moment to 
meet on common ground. The price 
movement, stimulated from Calcutta 
was without much meaning to trad- 
ers on this side. Spots in 7%s and 
tos showed declines of a few points, 
responding to the reductions in the 
primary market. 

Spot 8 oz. 40s were quoted at 8.25c, 
afloats at 8.20c, June shipments at 
8.10c, July-September at 8.05 and Oc- 
tober-December at Spot 
10%4 oz. 40s were quoted at 10.100, 
afloats also 10.10c, June shipments at 
10.15¢, July-September at 10.10¢ and 
October-December at 9.60c. 


7.60c 


Silk Company’s Picnic 

The entire New York office force 
of about 40 people and the soo em 
ployes of the mill at Emaus, Pa., are 
planning to attend the fifth annual 
outing given by Widder Bros., manu- 
facturers of silk crepes, to their em- 
ployes on Saturday, June 30, at 
Druckenmiller’s Old Mill Grounds at 
Emaus, Pa. The party from the New 
York office will leave by train at 8 
o'clock in the morning and. will 
return late that evening. Amiong the 
guests will be a number of the cus 
tomers of Widder Bros. The pro 
gram at the Old Mill Grounds will 
comprise dinner, games, dancing, etc. 


Pepperell to Open New Orleans 
Office 

New Orveans, La.—The Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. will soon open an office in 
this city under the direction of Arnold 
Rawlinson, has traveled the 
southern territory for the company, 
working out of New York for the last 
several years. 


who 
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FACTORING, as applied to 
the textile industry, means sell- 
ing the output of the mill for 
cash without risk of credit losses, 
and greater volume of sales with- 


out increased capital investment. 


Correspondence invited. 


Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 


334 Fourth Avenue 


Southwest Corner Twenty-fifth Street 
Size 100 x 125. 19 Stories in Height 


One short block from towering New York Life Building. 


Splendid Store and Basement 25,000 Net 
Square Feet 


(Might consider division to responsible applicants. ) 


Main entrance from street and from main 
hall with rear part adjacent to freight 
elevators and shipping exit. Mezzanine in 
rear containing 300 square feet, and might 
The store height is 


The store is equipped with sprinklers 


consider extending it. 
19 feet. 


and heated by steam. Completely fireproof 


We 


have, also, a few fine open floors and several 


insuring minimum insurance on stock. 


smaller units for showrooms or executive use. 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT 


OFFICE REALTY CORPORATION 
7 East 42nd Street 


Representative on Premises 


Phone Murray Hill 3312-3 
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FLETCHER 


EXTRACTORS 

















An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 


The economy of 


Fletcher Under-Driven 





Extractors does not 





end with low mechani- 








cal operating cost. the dyehouse, bleachery and ae me pore oe tg 7 . 
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insure important sav- without arm or connection i ae : 

Write for details. production 


ings in labor costs as 


Let us send you some interesting litera- 
ture on this matter. 


well. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


















FreTcHeR Wor«ss 


INCORPORATED No. 8 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 
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Southern Market Unchanged 
Gastonia, N. C., JuNeE 16.—The 
neral average in bid price of 25 

niost active common stocks of south- 

ern cotton mills closed for the week 

110.44, and as a result there was 
practically no change in the average 
price as compared with the close for 
the previous week according to weekly 
summary as furnished by R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. 

A number of the preferred issues 
continued in demand with a fair 
volume of sales registered for the 
week. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 


and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 
Public 
Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 65% 63 68 
\m. Wool, pfd.... 46% eee 
\moskeag, new ... 20 Sante one 
Androscoggin ..... 75 AS 65 
2 39 38 40 
GAT 110 108 114 
Berkshire Cot ..... 1244 118 121 
Bigelow-Htfd, com.. 91 hace ate 
DN fests 55's aoe 122% 120 Te 
ee eee 70 85 ee 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 100 ao% 
Far® AIDece 462 <.< 140% 185 145 
Great Falls ..... 6% ‘ * 
Hamilton Woolen .. 15 14 16 
RROD tid ae Biante 4s 10 17 18 
IpBWICh, Dld..2..6. 5 4 11 
Ipswich, com...... 2% 1 5 
LOU os wire 67% 67 69 
Ludlow ASsso...... 200 204 210 
Merrimack, com... 140 13! 145 
Nashua, com...... or 45 §2 
Nashua, pfd....... 8614 92 95 
Naumkene@ ...0.2+.. 150 150 154 
N. E. So. pfd..... 4 oon “7% 
Lt PP Ae ere 3056 30 38 
PEI Law ace si esas S30 Wis ye 
Pepperell ......ssese 953% 99 102 
Plymouth Cordage. 70% a2 74 
SOME daciaed wees 20 17 20 
Fall River Mills Stocks 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 3 
Bid Asked 
Algonquin Printing Co..... 325 ees 
American Linen Co....... bow 1 
ATEWHIBEE BOLI 60 6002 sc ioe 15 
barmare mete. CO... .s255. 25 32 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . 10 14 
Border City Mfg. Co...... 15 cas 
Bourne Mills Co......... _ 58 
Es n'a 7% ww 6.4 60,4: 2 aie 
TS ge 95 100 
2 are are 47 
NEN kaye Oe wes 44 re 
SE ON 9 pk @ 6 Base aa 13 ai 
eM ew on cee 4 54 a 
Granite Mills new (com.). sea 20 
King Philip Mills......... 145 150 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 5 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. Pate 65 
Lincoln Bite, Co... .cecas Koi 45 
Luther Mfg. Co.......... + 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co....... 20 ead 
Narragansett Mills ....... nah 35 
Osborn Mills (new)....... re 
Parker Mills (com.)...... 5 er 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... 22 sat 
gi ieee eae 135 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ sea 101 
ok! l= as 10 15 
PUREE MEE 6.00. 64.04.96 ¢ ee 10 
OGG BU, GOO; ons os eae os se 
Croy Ge Ws Mi ccecnas arate — 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... 52 ciate 
Wampanoag Mills ....... 10 20 
Weetamoe Mills .......... = 5 
Army Quartermaster Issues 
Sheeting Proposals 
 HILADELPH1A.—Proposals have 


n issued by the Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, requesting bids on 
624,000 vds., unbleached sheeting, 54” 

conform with specifications No. 

4A. Bids will be opened July 3, 
1) \. M. eastern standard time. 


Combination or Segregation 





Will Either Help 
Physical Segregation 


Boston, June 20. 

EW BEDFORD fine count cotton 

goods mills are entering upon the 
tenth week of the strike against the 
proposed wage reduction of 10%, and 
in the intervening time manufacturers 
and merchants interested directly or 
indirectly in the future of these mills 
and the fine goods industry generally 
have had plenty of opportunity to dis- 
cuss and cuss their problems. During 
recent weeks the various phases of the 
strike itself have decreased 
consideration, because of the realiza- 
tion that drastic curtailment could not 
have been avoided, and that by being 
concentrated as a result of the strike it 
may prove less harmful to operatives 
and to New Bedford merchants than if 
equivalent curtailment and 
earnings had been 
balance of the vear. 

Considering the fine goods industry 


recei vet 1 


loss ot 


spread over the 


a whole its problems come under 
the general heads of manufacturing 
and merchandising and the latter in 
recent years has been regarded as the 
more important and has been given the 
study. With a 
capacity that for several vears has been 
much in excess of demand, with style 
favoring other textiles 
and with nothing but 
agreements to control production it has 
been inevitable that much thought 
should have been given to the idea of 
controlling merchandising through 
physical combination of mills or cen- 
tralized selling. Such discussion has 
never progressed very f New 


as 


greatest productive 


than cotton, 


gentlemen’s 


far in 
Bedford without running up against 
the personal equation consequent upon 
present mill control and _ selling 
arrangements, 


Advantages of Combination 

Now that the Whitman and Gosnold 
mills are considering physical consoli- 
dation added interest is shown in the 
possible benefits of such a movement 
if more generally applied. It is gener- 
ally agreed that some reduction of 
overhead expenses would result, but as 
to whether manufacturing and mer- 
chandising would be any more efficient 
would depend upon the personnel em- 
ployed. These two mills, if combined, 
will be no larger than three or four 
other New Bedford organizations 
having centralized control, and while 
those other organizations have been 
more uniformly successful than the 
Whitman and Gosnold, nevertheless 
they will probably be free to admit 
that they have their manufacturing 
and merchandising problems if of 
somewhat lesser degree. 


Few Outstanding Successes 
Without attempting to survey the 


Fine Count 


Mills ?— 


Worth Consideration 


problems of fine goods manutacturers 
in detail, that the 
greatest single benefit may accrue from 


and admitting 
more efficient merchandising, may it 
not be logical to ask why, if consoli- 
dated selling effort is likely to prove 
so advantageous, no one of the large 
New Bedford organizations having 
centralized selling has stood head and 
shoulders above other mills in results ? 
Even allowing that a few of the New 
Bedford mills, and fine goods mills in 
other parts of the country, have made 
an outstanding success of their mer- 
chandising, is not the small number of 
these successes an indication that some- 
thing other than merchandising in its 
present form is needed to rehabilitate 
the industry? Is it possible that manu- 
facturers have been so close to their 
they have overlooked 
certain radical physical changes that 


problems that 


have taken place in fine goods manu 
facture during the last few years that 
have seriously unbalanced their phy- 
sical organization and 
manufacturing situation 
different to that which when 
the existing mills were built 
that physical reorganization may be 
desirable ? 


devel yped a 
so ent irely 
existed 


most of 


Possibilities of Segregation 
Large numbers of fine goods mills 
in New 


not 


Bedtord and elsewhere have 
ayeraged to operate during the 
last few years much more than 50% 
of their spinning, this being due to 
the increased use of silk and rayon. 
The invested in this idle 
machinery is a capital charge that 
must be added to the cost of produc- 
tion, and that would be an unneces- 
sary part of the cost if the mills had 
been built to meet existing conditions. 
Does this not raise the question as to 
whether a mill built today for the 
production of fine count or specially 
cotton goods would not have a distinct 


money 


advantage if equipped solely as a 
weaving unit? Such a unit would 
concentrate its whole attention upon 


the styling, weaving and merchandis- 
ing of its products and would have no 
difficulty in securing all of the rayon 
and silk that it needed at prices as low 


as its competitors, while buying cotton , 


warps of equal or better quality than 
normally produced by competitors at 
lower prices than they could produce 
them. Does this not raise the question 
as to whether physical segregation of 
spinning and weaving units of large 
mill organizations might 
vantageous ? not 
the assumption that a mill organiza- 
that concentrated its efforts on 
weaving, styling merchandising 


ad- 
allow 


prove 
Does it also 
tion 
and 
certain advantages over 


would have 


organizations that must spread their 
etforts over spinning and cotton buy- 
ing 


as well, provided abilities of all 
were equal ? 
Great Falls Meeting 
\t the annual meeting of the Great 
Falls Mtg. Co., 
worth, N. H., last week, stockholders 
voted unanimously to authorize the 


cotton goods, Somers- 


directors to use their discretion as to 
re-organization, liquidation or other 
method of salvaging the business. The 
stockholders named the following 
special protective committee to serve 
the directors in an advisory capacity: 
Willis Munroe, Boston 
former Governor Roland Spaulding of 
New Hampshire and Brewster Shaw 
of Berwick, Me. <A special meeting of 
stockholders will be held July 14 to 
hear report of directors. 

Comparing the company’s balance 
sheet as of April 28 with that of Apr. 
20, FOS, that depreciation 
reserve remains unchanged, while sur- 


attorney, 


shows 


plus account has dropped from $625,- 
004 to $589,320, thus indicating a loss 
for the year after all charges and in- 
terest, but without 

depreciation of $36,584. 


allowance tor 
Che indicated 
loss for the previous fiscal year was 
only $248, and compared with $28,976 
in 1926, $441,932 in 1925 and $451,315 
in 1924. At the ot the fiscal 
year there was an excess of current 


cle se 


habilities over current 
558,508, 


assets of $1,- 
as compared with $1,493,722 


Apr. 30, 


1927. 


York Decreases Loss 

Despite the herculean efforts of 
Treasurer Fred W. Steele and direc- 
tors the York Mig. cotton 
goods, Saco, Me., to rehabilitate the 
of that company, a 
parison of balance sheets for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 1927 indi- 
for the last fiscal year 
of $731,058 after all charges, includ- 
ing depreciation, as compared with a 
loss in the 1927 year of $894,368, in 
the 1926 year of $408,134 and in the 
1925 year of $795,890. Inventory has 
been drastically reduced and every 
effort was made to get the company’s 
figures on the most conservative basis 
possible yet net working capital has 
shrunk from $1,437,438 last year to 
$763,974. Back in 1923 York had 
working capital of $4,310,339 and in 
the five intervening years it has shrunk 
$3,546,365, or approximately $100 a 
share on the 36,000 shares outstanding. 

At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany held in Saco last week Treasurer 
Fred W. the following 
statement: 

“Since coming to this company on 
Sept. 1, 1927, my whole time has been 
given to changing over the product 
and making new connections with the 
trade. 

“To do this 


ot oO. 


business com- 


cates a loss 


Steele made 


it has been necessary 


to devote a great deal of time to re- 
search work and turning out a new 
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Universal 
No. 50 Skein-to-Cone Winder 


Winding Silk and Synthetic Yarns 
from Skeins to Cones for Knitting 


HE successful winding of silk or synthetic yarns 

direct from skeins to cones on the Universal No. 
50 Winder is simply a question of the condition of 
the skeins when presented for this operation. The 
producers of silk and synthetic yarns exercise such 
care in reeling and leasing their skeins that we do 
not hesitate to recommend direct winding from 
skein-to-cone of natural and bleached synthetic 
yarns, where the deniers are not too fine. 

Successful winding of dyed silk or synthetic 
yarns direct from skein to cone is dependent upon 
the condition of the skeins after dyeing. Where the 
skeins are in first-class condition, this operation 
may be accomplished satisfactorily. 

When skeins are not in condition for the direct 
process, we recommend first winding from skeins to 
silk spools, and then winding onto cones, using the 
Universal No. 50 Winder equipped with over-end 
attachment. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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line of goods. During such time as 
we have been together we have suc- 
ceeded in reducing our stock of goods 
in the warehouse by about 2,000,000 
yards, and this reduction is steadily 
but slowly going on. We have at 
present on our books orders for about 
4,000,000 yards of goods no contract 
and we are making no goods except 
contract goods or goods for immedi- 
ate delivery. On these orders all raw 
material has been purchased and prac- 
tically all paid for. In other words, 
our stock in process is all sold. 

“While conditions have been going 
from bad to worse in the textile in- 
dustry we, on the other hand, have 
been able to increase our production, 
and today we are running 2100 looms. 
Notes have been reduced to $750,000, 
and against this we have in cash 
$419,655 and receivables of $82,965, 
making a total of $502,620. We have 
disposed of that part of our assets 
which we deemed had no value, and 
have also disposed of some of real 
estate on which we had no return, this 
being done to free us from taxes. The 
return from same has been put into 
our working capital. We have also 
sold off some of our surplus machin- 
ery and hope to do more along this 
line. 

“However, all of the above, along 
with the marking down of our inven- 
tory, has cost considerable money, and 
in our accounts shows as a loss. Inas- 
much as the demand for textile prod- 
ucts has declined to a very low ebb, 
T strongly recommend to our directors 
that we further curtail, and if needs 
be, shut down completely until such a 
time as best warrants our starting up 
again. If other mills prefer to run 
and sell below cost, I do not want to 
be a party to such a procedure.” 

New Ludlow Trust Approved 

Stockholders of the Ludlow 
(Mass.) Mfg. Associates at a special 
meeting held in Boston, Tune 15, ap- 
proved the new declaration of trust 
submitted by the directors and the 
former will supersede the present cor- 
porate instrument. Charles S. Colby 
and Leslie Langill were elected to the 
board of trustees at the same meeting. 

Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesdav’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
10 Dwieht or al, 14 
15 Waltham Bleachery (old) 100 

°19 Otis 1) = 91-80% 1% 
5 West Boylston, pfd 1 201% 41 
& Fairhaver con 1 5 
h4 Pepperell 1 95% 4 
2 Plymouth Cordage 1 70%, 14 
10 Nashua pfd 1 SA 7™% 
19 Farr Alpaca 1 14014 a 
5 Acushnet 1 BO 26 
120 Manomet ; 1 3 114 
13 Berkshire Cotton 1 119 1% 
19 Ipswich pfd 1 5 1 

150 Wamsutta 1 53-48 

3800 UT. S. Worsted or Bie 
15 Conn. Mills, ist pfd 190 107% % 

1486 Total 


Ten Mills Delinquent on Fall 
River Taxes 

Fatt River.—tncluded in the list 
of real estate holdings advertised bv 
City Collector, Timothy M. Shea, as 
to be sold by public auction on June 


28 for nonpayment of 1926 and 1927 


taxes unless said taxes shall be pre- 
viously discharged, are those of ten 
textile corporations. The delinquent 


mills with amount of the claim 
against each for 1926 and 1927 
respectively, follows: Ancona Co.,, 


$5,179 and $6,492; Barnard Mfg. C 


’ 


$7,904, balance of tax for 1926; 
Chace mills, $17,604 and $22,067; 


Estes mills, $7,268 and $7,786; Me- 
chanics mills, $5,678 and $14,331; 
Pocasset Mfg. Co., $28,021 and $34.- 
909; Shove mills, $13,035 and $16,232; 
Stafford mills, $22,351 and $27,287; 
Weetamoe mills, $8,596 and $11,885; 
Marshall Fabric Co., $427 and $527. 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. Law & Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills ... 79 85 


Inc., 


Anderson Cotton Mills.... 114 117 
Arcade Cotton Mills..... ° 79 85 
Aren@ian MillId ..ccocccvece 265 nee 
Areadia Mills, pfd ...... . 103 

Arkwright Mills. ....s. ce» aie 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga...... 24 30 
Avondale Mills, Ala....... 1160 1200 


Beaumont Mfg. Co......... ( 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd. 1038 


Belton BEMIS ..cccsocececs 38 42 
Belton Mills, pfd........- 96 98 
Se RE eee 136 140 


Bibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pfd.... 100 103 
Calhoun Mills ¢ hors 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (Par. $10), 26 28 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 


BRU) cac0c 6 sey ees en eecve 15 18 
Chesnee Mills.........cce8 125 132 
Chiquola 


Se, Cis cccsaes 280 285 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd ... 102 : 
CRitvon BATE. COs 2006 eveee 
Clinton Cotton Mills....... 300 ; 

Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 121 127 


Cowpens Mills.........--- ih 75 
D. B. Converse Co........ 120 125 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... aie 125 
Darlington Mfg, Co........ 70 80 
Drayton Milla .....ccece 105 ets 
SPON. DENTE 5g sos wrens 125 130 
Dunean Mills, pfd........ 101 103 
Engle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 74 85 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 97 100 
Enterprise Mfz 15 135 


yj ABM. sss 1 


Florence Mills....... ate 8h 
Florence Mills. pfd. . lo 10: 
Gaffney Mfc. Co , a 62 i) 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 180 187 
Glenwood Mills ak 129 135 
Gluck Mille. .....ccessees i 80 
Gossett Milla... ..sccccese 83 87 
Graniteville Mfg. Co......-. 120 130 
Greenwood Cotton Mills... 400 Stee 
Grendel gy se 250 ove 
Grendel Mills, pfd. ar, 

— ne Pd i 49 Ot 
Hamrick Mills ........... 125 130 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.... 143 147 
Industrial Cotton Mills, pfd. 50 60 
Inman Mills .......-cecee 1320 ° 
Inman Mills, pfd.........- 103 gas 
Judson Mills, A pfd....... 104 106 
JIndson Mills, Bo pfd...... 101 103 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 119 ae 
Laneaster Cotton Mills.... 275 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 145 a 
Limestone’ Cotton Mills.... 124 128 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 137 oe 
Marlboro Mills ........e+- 2h 8 
Mille MAU 2... cc ccecccnns 102 ihe 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd... er = 
Monarch Mills ..........- } S 
aancnavé Cotton Mills.... ga 85 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 129 182 
Ninety-Six Mills .......-- 200 +3: 
Norris Cotton Wills....... a 1 
Orr Cotton Mills.......-.- 98 101 
Orr Cotten Mills, pfd..... 10° 105 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.....ceee- 214 a 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 104 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class a 2 

A. ofd. (Par, $80). ..00.% 7 ii 
ee re 10 13 
Pickens Cotton Mills...... me 134 
Piedmont Mfg. Co........ 144 148 
ne fF W.. Bite. CO... 05.0 76 18 
Riverside and Dan River & 

Mills tc Dvn Soe 165 
Riverside and Dan liver 

Mills, 6% pfd..... serie 100 104 
Sa | eee ee 90 99 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga....... 59 60 
Spartan Mills chek es 163 toe 
Tnion-Ruffalo Mills....... nu AD 
Union-Buffalo Mills. Ist pfad. 100 102 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. H91g 62 
Vietor-Monaghan Company 98 100 
Vietor-Monaghan Company, 

WI. Vek es cucu ease eas 6 114 ss 
Wallace Mf. Co.......5% 110 115 
Wallace Mfg. Co., nfd.... 102 ose 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co..... 150 156 
Wattan MING .cccccsccces 4” ’ 
Watts Mille, ist pfd...... 100 : 
Whitney Mfg. Co.......-.- 4h 50 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. 120 3= 1125 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
OE, sak vice a eeaie ce xe 6.0 94 96 
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Cotton Yarns Quiet at Chatta- 
nooga; Silk More Active 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A slight im- 
provement in the demand for thrown 
silk was the chief development of in- 
terest during the week in the local 
yarn market. In other lines quiet fea- 
tured the period ending June 16. Nor 
do the local brokers anticipate any 
great increase in 
during the next few weeks. 


demand for yarns 

A factor which is now playing an 
important part in the slowing up in 
demand for yarns is the approach of 
vacation season. Many of the 
mills of this district will observe their 
usual summer practice of closing for a 
week or ten days in July to check over 
machinery and give their operatives a 
vacation. 


the 


The silk quotations remained station- 
ary during the week. Thrown silk is 
quoted here at basis of $5.75, the same 
figure as has prevailed for a couple 
of weeks. In the carded field 10s are 
listed at 321% to 33%c and 20s at 35) 
to 36%c. Mercerized in 60s-2 is offered 
at 85c and in 20s-2 at 61c with 7os-2 
at 97c. Combed singles are firm with 
18s at 43 to 44c and 70s at 73 to 75c. 


4 





Yarn Orders on Daily Basis 





Buyers Will Not Anticipate and 


Sell Goods 
New York. 


NE yarn selling agent character- 
izes the business that is passing 
as “drug store trade.” This may not be 
as expressive as a stronger epithet but 
it indicates the hand-to-mouth character 
of buying developed to an extreme. 
Numerous illustrations given of 
the the buyer. 
It may be put down as a_ provable 
fact that almost without exception the 
yarn buyer takes an order before he 
buys the yarn to fill it. This means an 
absolute lack of anticipation and yet 
the average operator realizes he does 
not need to about the future 
for he can find yarn when he wants 
it for practically immediate delivery. 
Illustrations of Conservatism 
It is hard to believe some of the 
stories that are told of large concerns 
who are limiting their operations to 
current requirements, buying almost 
daily in instances. important 
varn bought three 
davs three separate amounts of yarn, 


are 
ultra-conservatism of 


worry 


One 


consumer within 


Before Operating 


the largest being only 2,200 Ibs. and 
the smallest 600 Ibs. He admitted it 
was an uneconomic method of opera- 
tion but that he did not know from 
day to day what yarn he would need 
and simply waited to find the status 
of his orders before going into the 
market. He would not buy even a 
week ahead, although he knew that he 
might have difficulty in securing just 
the yarn he wanted from his regular 
channels for immediate shipment. He 
had proven the theory, however, that 
if he could not get his requirements 
in one place he could in another, and 
while it might take a little time to 
shop around, he eventually was posi- 
tive he would find sufficient yarn to 
his Also this 
buyer claimed he could not afford to 
take the risk of buving yarn and ex- 
perience the depreciation which might 
very possibly occur before he had used 
it. The 
made it 


satisfy needs, same 


sternness of competition 
claimed, to be 


he was on the lowest possible 


necessary, he 
sure 


level in order to effect sales of his 


product. 

Another yarn buyer who in good 
times probably used as much of a cer- 
tain quality of yarn as anybody in the 
market, is today buying his weekly 
supply on Mondays for the current 
week. He says he finds that even if 
he has difficulty in picking up what he 
wants from his regular channels, he 
can usually borrow from some other 
mill who may have a surplus on hand 
and who is more than willing to help 
him out. In the final analysis it is the 
inability of the yarn consumer to run 
his plant satisfactorily, both as re- 
gards the quantity of production and 
the profit made on his output, which 
causes the present indifferent 
dition. 


con- 


Prospect of Curtailment 


While a good many spinning mills 
running indifferently, be- 
lieved much more radical curtailment 
will be noted in the near future. Edi 
torial mention was made in these col- 
last that 
southern mills would very generally 


are it is 


umns week of the belief 


be shut down the first week in July. 


Increasing evidence that this will be 
the 


program of a good 


many 


yarn 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 














Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4e higher, according to quality 12s eh ke 48 19 
Single Skeins or Tubes—( Warp Twist) I4s 41 —42 BBS eee eee ee eee ees DI re 
OB TO Obie cicccsscccs tee —se eR eee ky Rot - — 35 16s C1 146— 49768 GOO cn oc vveicccaciawcec sun 2 53 
SE Ps nrerciniedixilsis & seine eae — —32 24s —37 18s 42 13 SMNUP Lt a=. 6 send ecb co vthena atico ede 60 
12s V5 dinkrdy dle ee—Oe is 38 20s 13 44 60s rere eee 64 66 
ROR 8 ios bons Lice cma Gh =e: 266 3814 24s 16 870s .... tees 74 16 
l6s ee ae t(s 17 28s 17 7% 80s . = sac a 87 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes . ~ 
&s-2? a a Is-2 29 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
a Coe = 21,33 30s-2 Isl, PM: Gi ose ak ee Beeates 63 —65 COGS Mecnivicicteccddécacs ft C=) a 
128-2 338 —331%4 368-2 14 308-2 ..................64 —66 Singles 
14s-2 31 34 1-2 1614 47 PO a ste acwe wwe oe .67 —69 ee ee 
ae 34 941 40s-2 High Breakage 5] 5? i CE Ce ee 69 —71 OO tive weelateunecwew — —85 
208-2 OR AN ee tee Dake ost - aot 50s-2 57 458-2 .74 —76 PMG eiru twos ihemnesen ott —90 
24s- a7 371 60s-2 62 as Pict a tet TE 76 —78 60s bie aOR we hineReecasie aa Sal 
Sinale Warne 60s-2 ae — =) 
a Phe acter 83 83% 246... ute eae. eel POE) aes shia ainern ed es se —I 48 
RE dae Bees 3% or aia —3314 2s — —39 g : 
We = pee ae Peeler—(Super Quality) | 
ce Seth ct RR OM i ke 18 19 : Single Cones 
BRS eek OS ere Te 85  —3nl, : Carded Combed Carded Combed 
. 1s ....30 —36 45 47 a 40 —4l 53 —54 
ie ia PeePty pe . M48 ...6.5.38 —ST 4 —<8 9 .........4) —42 55 —87 
; ee ei er aN 2 oes —— saure , fis .....064%4—371% 48 —49 36s 46 —47 58 —60 
ME rs vacvaanad deta 33 —3314 26-2 6 ~~ ) 37,38 me ak null 
<s <i = “oe 38% 18s ........387 —38 49 —50 403 ........50 —52 60 —#62 
—s ee ee. eis ican 37%—38% 50 —51 50s ........ ae aie 67 —70 
a et a es Sm 6 iii me Bie ae ns se 72 75 
: 20s-2 351%4,—36 60-2 63 64 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: tinged. 29. white, 32 1 i ae NR Fs bln Be Ota co a 60 —é62 
, Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) PR cies eta sievcneres 52 —54 503-2 67 —69 
| be oe a ! 248-§ .. 52 5 508-2... cess e eee e eee 
ree oon ore 2 22¢ Balsa wine la. Tord 7 34 My PN ihe ie wccontaed Geld os 54 —B56 WO cr coe veaantedian 72 —T75 
a oa aa 24s 35 3514 DOs Soca ereescedenad ac OG On) AONE “act edandaeuavoues 82 —85 
5 2 seseeeeeee SIM—S2 268. 36 —3614 PS cscsewiantaeda cos SOR) OER: ssid nsvcgaraaes 1 00—1 05 
) Paes 25 ee ....-82 —32% 30s tying in sea -37 1% . : 
Pe ES tC OP Ey Fig Se 33 —331%4 3Cs regular 3814, Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones. 2. 3, and 4ply 
» Oro ge 1 Ll eee 3314%4—34 30s extra quality ..... 3914—401, Peeler Sakelarides 
2 DUE bo cceecxacctatyente MN. ae cobs oni icncn. 80 okt jo Average Best Average Best 
; ; Wi trav ctioede 56-57 —61-62 9 96 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 30s 59-60 —64-65 4 99 
: Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 61-62 66-67 96 l 01 
5 20s-2 44 —45 5Os-2 PEERS iand Se on aia 58 —60 40s 66-67 -70-71 1 00 L 05 
. So ee ee ee Me tee 48 —50 60s-2 .. ..2...64 —66 15s 71-72 —75-76 1 05 1 16 
1 ome : ee 50 oe 100-8 i een coe 74 —i6 ae .76-77 —80-81 1 10 ) i 
UN ak Pl Selah ae a 52 —54 RN aie hala hiianehacs ineveien unin 85 —88 60s —90-91 1 20 1 25 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indica ted at the close of business June 20. 
For New York spot cotton prices. see page 97. 


fically noted, 


For staple cotton prices, see page 99. 


They do not cover lower or bigher qualities unless speei- 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418\Franklin St. James Building 
Hicu Point,!'N. C. Boston, Mass.  Reapinc, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


mills has come to light. The closing 
of plants from June 29 to July 9 should 
make considerable difference in the 
situation as far as effect upon the 
buyer is concerned. Of course, the 
absolute reduction of stocks will be 
doubted by the consumer who is al- 
ways a bear, but if this schedule is 
carried out in anything like the num- 
ber of cases reported, the difficulty of 
getting certain counts may inspire the 
buyer to decidedly greater interest. 
No Merger News 

At this writing no definite news 
with regard to the imminence of the 
cotton yarn merger is obtainable. The 
trade has heard so often that an- 
nouncement might be expected on such 
and such a date that they are begin- 
ning to query whether the proposition 
will ever be consummated. The be- 
lief is entertained in certain quarters 
that the reported change in the agree- 
ment between the promoters and the 
mills is what is delaying final action. 
A good many are said to have adopted 
a very different attitude toward the 
proposal to accept part stock for their 
holdings than was the case when they 
were offered cash. It is also appre- 
ciated that if this new form of agree- 
ment has been decided upon it will be 
necessary to reopen negotiations with 
practically all the mills which have 
been optioned and that if any definite 
conclusion is reached it will be a de- 
cidedly altered line-up from that which 
was originally projected. 

While the proposal outlined in these 
columns last week, of possible combin- 
ation of selling agents, was meant to 
be just a shot in the dark without any 
particular thought that it could be 
realized, a good many comments have 
been heard in the market regarding 
the desirability of some such develop- 
ment. 


A Few Knitting Yarn Sales 

Reports of business on _ knitting 
yarns are heard but they are simply 
for immediate requirements where the 
buyer has delayed to the last possible 
moment and must have the yarn. This 
delay has not meant that it has been 
necessary for the buyer to pay what 
is generally regarded the market level. 
For instance, it is said that sales of 
IIs, 16s and 20s to the extent of some 
25,000 lbs. have been made on a basis 
of 29c. Other sales have been put 
through, according to report, at a 30c 
basis for immediate shipment, and on 
the other hand a spinner refused to 
accept an order for July delivery at 
3IC. 


E. L. Hicks with Waterman, 
Currier & Co. 


E. L. Hicks, who has represented 
the American Yarn & Processing Co. 
in the Reading (Pa.) territory, will 
hereafter be connected with the yarn 
firm of Waterman, Currier & Co., 
covering the same district. This 
house has secured the account of the 
American Yarn & Processing Co. in 
the northern and western territories, 
as reported elsewhere. 


Yarn Prices Steadier 





Higher Raw Cotton Prices Add to 
Spinner’s Firmness 


BOSTON.—The partial recovery of 
raw cotton prices from the lows 
touched last week is partially responsi- 
ble for the increased firmness shown 
by most spinners on yarns for forward 
delivery, but for prompt shipment 
prices continue to favor buyers, al- 
though demand and sales have shown 
no improvement of consequences. 
Only in occasional instances has the 
market been tested on prices for dis- 
tant delivery or during the last six 
months of the year, but it is significant 
that in these few cases spinners are 
much firmer on prices for October 
and later delivery than on earlier de- 
livery. This attitude may be one of 
several things, but is probably based 
in most instances upon the belief that 
while sacrifices may have to be made 
to keep machinery operating at par- 
tial capacity during the next two or 
three months they cannot be continued 
indefinitely and are not expected to be 
necessary during the Jast three months 
of the year. 


Certainties and Uncertainties 

Among the factors that are likely 
to influence cotton yarn trading and 
prices during the next two or three 
months are several certainties and at 
least one important uncertainty. The 
latter is the condition and price of 
cotton, and one man’s guess regarding 
this is about as good as another’s. 
With demand for cotton yarns so 
limited and pressure for business so 
keen it is to be expected that the course 
of the cotton market will have an im- 
portant bearing upon yarn prices, but 
sooner or later it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that certain of the keenest yarn 
buyers will awake to the fact that 
most yarns at current or lower prices 
are on the bargain table, irrespective 
of what is likely to happen to raw 
cotton prices. With yarn available 
far below replacement costs, and on a 
basis of not far from 18c or less for 
middling upland cotton, anything that 
is likely to happen to the growing crop 
appears to be largely discounted. 


Effect of Curtailment 


In the meantime there is likely to 
be growing appreciation of the fact 
that curtailment of yarn production 
has been drastic and that no stocks of 
consequence have been accumulated by 
spinners. While at the moment cur- 
tailment of yarn production has been 
largely offset by curtailment of yarn 
consumption, the trading balance thus 
temporarily caused would be quickly 
disturbed if there were any marked 
improvement in sales. It will be sur- 
prising indeed if cotton crop prospects 
become so bearish during the next two 
months as to discourage a considerable 
amount of speculative yarn buying by 
certain of the largest and keenest 
operators ; it will be equally surprising 
if cotton crop prospects become so 
bullish as to stimulate a generally 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


| 
/ 
{ 
COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies |} 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS __ | 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished, i 
SALES OFFICE: - 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 










SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wm. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 


56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
COLORS AND TWISTS 


PLUSH 
YARNS 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotten Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 












JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





Philadelphia Boston 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, W!NPSOR Locks, conn. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Sif tm 
NOVELTY YARNS £oule, Sourette and COTTON WARPS 2%. Beams, Jacks, 


Spirals in Cotton Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 


N. WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
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for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to &80’s 


FRAY ITT 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


INNA 


QUINTA 
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QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 


58s and 60s Combed Peelers Cones & Skeins 
Single and Ply , | 8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 


oe : | Tubes & Warps 

For Mercerizing and Weaving 22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 
These yarns—made of the finest raw 
materials, spun by operatives who “know | 





Direct Representation 


how,” inspected at every step of manufacture 
—are, in every sense, “Superior.” 


-_—< - — 


SELLING OFFICES 


= Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
~D A: 4 cd N11 rv KB = 7 <. 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
SELLING THE output OF OVER 150.000 COMBED “YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. = ; 9905 Murray Hill 0614 
GEN ‘SALES MGR. 
450 FOURTH RVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930-31-32 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


active demand for yarns during July 
and August. 

From a current-supply and probable- 
future-demand standpoint both the 
cotton yarn and cloth markets are 
working into a very strong statistical 
position. This position is likely to be 
very materially improved during the 


What is Wrong With Yarns? 


TEXTILE 


next two months by further drastic 
curtailment of production. It will be 
further improved by further curtail- 
ment of stocks carried by consumers. 
In the meantime uncertainty regarding 
growing crop is operating more to the 
advantage of spinners than to that of 
yarn users. 





| 
| 





Many Reasons Given | 
for Current Dullness | 


Philadelphia. 

HILE the raw material market 

has been stable during the last 
two months, with the exception of 
minor fluctuations either up or down, 
a gradual decline in yarn prices has 
been witnessed during the same time 
and spinners are receiving, based on 
current cotton costs, a smaller mar- 
gin. This is a reflection of the un- 
satisfactory volume of business being 
placed with spinners, applying equally 
to carded, combed and mercerized. 
There is a general lack of interest 
from buyers throughout the market 
and bargain quotations do not stim- 
ulate any large movement of yarn to 
manufacturers. 

A month ago 20s-2 warps of ordi- 
nary quality and standard description 
were quoted at 36%c to 37c. During 
the last week sales of this count have 
been noted in numerous instances at 
35c and this figure has also been 
named by several spinners, a decline 
of at least a cent in this count which 
spinners are not able to cover in 
lower cotton costs, meaning that spin- 
ners’ margins which previously were 
at a cost basis or less, are being fur- 
ther curtailed. 

Spinners’ Margins Smaller 

There have been sales of ordinary 
grade knitting yarn on the basis of 
for 10s, which leaves 
the spinner, based on current cotton 
quotations, less than 10 cents for spin- 
ning, leaving them a red ink entry on 
their books for all yarn sold on such 
Other counts and qualities are 
selling on practically the same basis so 
far as spinners are concerned, combed 
spinners in particular being un- 
favorably — situated to spinning 
their absence. 

Notwithstanding this condition it is 
noticeable current quotations named 
by spinners, and in most instances 
those quoted by dealers, can be bet- 
tered when a trade is made with a 
buyer; in cases where the spinner 
has fair sized accumulations of stock 
in their warehouse it is possible to 
‘btain even greater reductions and it 
s from such spinners that prices fre- 
juently heard of in the market, two or 
more cents under the generally ac- 
‘epted market level, are obtained. Yet 
his condition is not entirely uniform 
is there are many in the South in a 
nore independent position, having a 
iir volume of business in hand. Such 
pinners will not quote within two 
ents of figures now being named by 


30c to 30%c 


basis. 


as 


margins, or 


those in urgent need of new orders. 
When Will Change Come? 
There are no indications a change | 
for the better is close at hand ana 
many yarn factors are predicting that 
dullness will continue for the next | 
few weeks, believing an advance in 
the raw material market may make a 
change. Others feel this would prove 
to be of only short duration and what 
is needed is lower priced cotton to | 
stimulate sales of yarn. There are a 
number of factors that receive major 


blame for the quiet demand, among | 
them being the hesitancy caused by | 
the coming election and the uneasiness | 
among yarn and goods buyers caused | 
by the uncertainty of the coming crop | 


or the reverse. More important to 
many is the fact this is seasonally a 


dull period for yarns and when taken | 


along with the other factors mentioned 
above, tend to make the current mar- 


ket one of the most unsatisfactory | 
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This Quality 


There are a thousand and one in- 
How- 
ever, we do know quality as 
applied to cotton yarns—and we 
practice it rigidly. 


terpretations of quality. 


Cannon quality is not confined to 
the yarns themselves. You ex- 
perience it in the cooperation of 
You 


sense it in the experience we are 


the Cannon organization. 


pleased to share. 


Try CANNON QUALITY. 





seen in many months. 


A small increase in sales of carded | 


weaving yarns has taken place during 
the last ten days but this has not been 
of important character. 
ting yarns, carded and combed, have 
declined during this period, knitters 
not taking as large quantities 
having reduced their offers half cent 
for carded knitting yarn. A number 
of tapestry and towel mills have been 
in the market for small medium 
sized quantities which they bought for 
delivery during July and August, pay- 
ing 35c for 20s-2 warps. There has 
been a better demand for 20s-2 warps 
than for 30s-2, the latter count being 
difficult to move and proportionately 
weaker in price than coarser counts 
There is nothing of 
ment in plush yarns, these manufac 
turers buying in more hand-to-mouth 
manner than formerly and taking in 
deliveries on old contracts at a slightly 
more active rate than two weeks ago. 
Knitting Yarns Quiet 

Spinners of carded knitting yarn 
believe duplicate orders for medium 
weight counts will be coming through 
within a short time. For high grade 
yarn several have received as high as 
34M%4c for 14s cones while quick de- 
livery sales of 30s extra-quality have 
been noted at 39M%c, the latter figure 
being half cent under prices noted in 
larger sales two weeks ago. There 
have been several inquiries for light- 
weight counts from underwear manu- 
facturers, wanted for immediate de- 
livery to cover last minute 


or 


particular mo 


goods 


Sales of knit- | 


and | 










































THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Both! 


WE’RE not limiting ourselves to 2-ply 
yarns. For we now offer singles in any 
count . . . mercerized, dyed, bleached. 
You can bank on them being just as 
well made, as well processed. They’re 
bound to work easily and smoothly on 
your looms or knitting machines. 
Write for samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
ROSSVILLE, GA, 
Sales Offices 


Chicag« Export Department Charlotte, N. C 
M. A. Henderson Roantla, Ga Cosby & Thomas, 











166 W. Jackson Blvd Johnston Building 
New York 
The Manley-Johnson 
Philadelphia, Pa Corporation Reading, Pa. 


Edward Shultz, 
712 North Sth St. 


260-266 West 
Broadway 


Stewart McConaghy 
6908 Cresheim Road 





Georce H. WATERMAN Herpert A. CURRIER Epwin T. WITHERBY 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 
Boston New York Boston 
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CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


In Standard Descriptions 





Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 


78 Chauncy Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch Street 


New Yor« 
40 Worth Street 


Non-conflicting accounts solicited 





CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 





Export Yarn Opportunity 


Every spinner of Karded Cotton knitting yarns knows 
that Argentina is one of the important markets. 


The advertiser (a domestic corporation), has been estab- 
lished there, with a selling office on the ground for over 25 
years,— during all of that time specializing in the knitting 
trade. Has successfully merchandised substantial quantities 
of cotton yarn. They now seek the representation of a mill 
(or mills) that can offer a suitable range of counts, of 
excellent quality and with competitive prices. 


They maintain their own shipping office in this country 
and can take delivery in New York, attending to all export 
details. 


With suitable inducements might finance sales, or would 
guarantee the accounts. 


References, financial and otherwise, exchanged. 


Negotiations, now or in the near future, with 





Address Adv. 393, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 





SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 





Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


orders received by these mills. Bulk 
of interest now is in medium-weight 
counts and additional contracts, it is 
felt, will be placed within the next 
few weeks to cover new goods order 
booked by these manufacturers. 


An Incentive Needed 


Several in the trade believe wet 
weather during July would force cot- 
ton much higher and they:predict that 
should this materialize a wave of buy- 
ing of yarn would take place as they 
believe sufficient buying has already 
been postponed to make a spurt im- 
perative in the near future. Wet 
weather has been experienced in the 
cotton belt during the past three 
months and a continuance of this 
would make the late crop susceptible 
to the weevil and force prices higher 
than at present. On the other hand, 
should a dry July be experienced they 
predict cotton prices will fall, re- 
membering that one of the largest 
crops harvested in this country came 
in a year when the early season was 
unfavorable as is true this season. 
Which of these contingencies will de- 
velop remains to be seen but it is 
probable any advance in cotton would 
stimulate a fair sized volume of yarn 
business from those mills now holding 
off, waiting for “something” to de- 
velop. 


To Handle American Yarn & 
Processing Co. Account 

The American Yarn & Processing 
Co., spinners and mercerizers and 
bleachers of high grade combed and 
carded yarn, Mt. Holly, N. C., an- 
nounce that on and after July 2, their 
product will be handled exclusively in 
northern and western territory by 
Waterman, Currier & Co., with sales 
offices in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. In southern 
territory the company will sell through 
their own direct representatives as 
heretofore. The American Yarn & 
Processing Co. operates six combed 
yarn mills on 16s to 60s, and its pro- 
plant, mercerizes, bleaches 
and gasses all counts in singles and 
plys up to 100s. It has established an 
enviable reputation for its product, 
and the addition of this account to the 
others previously handled by Water- 
man, Currier & Co., gives the latter 
firm one of the most diversified lines 
of cotton yarns handled by any com- 
inission house in the country. 


cessing 


Attacking 
Names 


WasuincTon, D. C.—King Cotton 
is still attempting to travel incognito. 
Among his recent pseudonyms are 
Ikentex, Newsylk and Tabsylk. The 
use of these terms in describing cot- 
ton fabrics is condemned by the 
Federal Trade Commission by stipula- 
ions with respondent manufacturers 
and dealers to cease and desist from 


his form of misrepresentation. 


Deceptive Textile 


S. 


- 


oe 


Comber Values Hold Steady 


Output Diminished Approximately 
5000 Bales by New Bedford Strike 

BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is a littke more active in 
the several strips with dealers able 
to maintain values in 





most cases. 
Consumers shopping around for 
lower prices are not succcesful. 


Stocks are by no 
In comber around Igc is main- 
tained steadily, the day by day 
fluctuations of spot cotton values hav- 
ing little influence. Spinnable _ fly 
continues firm around 9M%c. Further 
export demand has developed in card 
and spinning room sweeps at about 
2c f.o.b. the large New England 
mill centers. The Ford Co. has re- 
cently appeared in the general market 
for picker and fly and has also pur- 
chased substantial quantities of linters 
the total purchasing approximating 
5000 bales, price paid unobtainable. 


means large. 


Discussing the situation in comber 
a leading member of the exchange 
whose supplies come entirely from 
New Bedford stated that he esti- 
mated as a result of the strike still in 
continuance that the output of comber 
had decreased during the period of the 
strike approximately 5000 bales. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks the demand 


for comber from New York State 
and other knitting centers has been 
well below normal and the export 


trade has also been very restricted. 
Diminished supplies and diminished 
consumption have about offset each 
other and as a general result comber 
has been very firm in price for sev- 
eral weeks. Should demand pick up, 
and this is not at all unlikely, higher 
prices will be seen in comber particu- 
larly if the New Bedford strike con- 
tinues much longer. 

Few if any members of the ex 
change are really busy. Whatever the 
explanation good business is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Prices on all 
sorts are unchanged from a week ago 
the minor fluctuations in cotton values 
having little or no effect. There is a 
fair measure of confidence shown 
however and it is believed that a little 
later on the situation will take a turn 
for the better. The price on spot cot- 
ton is a cent a pound or more below 
the average price for May. Most 
wastes covered by this market are also 
off one-half to one cent a pound as 
compared with a month ago. This 
however is approximate only. In a 
stock like comber it will require more 
than a decline of one hundred points 
in cotton to bring about any reces- 
sion in price under the abnormal 
conditions of supply now prevailing. 


Current Quotations 
Peeler comber 


Vaxtteart aioe his 19 —19%%c. 
RN WEEE Avec vics veweas 174%4—18ce. 
8 See ree 17 —17%4e. 
Choice willowed fly....... 94%4—10c. 
Choice willowed picker.... 64%44— The. 
ER I ac ona 0360's 00 alee 20 —2i1c. 
Linters (mill run) ....... 54%4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) ........ - 12%—18c. 
Fine White cop ........... 14 —14%e. 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


Ashland, 4342 














| O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON: YARNG <o ncuem 


AND NUMBERS 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
| Weaving -COTTON YARNS- knitting 


| 88 LEONARD. STREET; NEW,YORK’ 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, 
Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


| DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 

On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 

For Woolen Mills WE SELL 
a Specialty DIRECT 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


CHICAGO 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 





SPECIAL PROCESS 
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SPINNING MILLS 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
PIEDMONT, ALA. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED YARN 
“QUALITY” is accomplished with 
superior fine combed yarns—Spun 
under careful supervision, with 
modern methods and equipment 
in our own spinning mills. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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Cotton Rises on Crop Reports 





Traders Feel June Has Failed to 
Bring the Usual Crop Improvement 


N apprehension that June will 
fail to bring the usual improve- 
ment in crop conditions has been re- 
flected by a renewal of firmness in 
the cotton futures market here during 
the past week. Evidently the mid- 
month declines to 20.13 for October 
contracts left the market in a pretty 
well liquidated position, and the re- 
covery of about tc a lb. from the 
lowest, reflected covering or rebuying 
as well as some broadening of trade 
ind speculative demands. Contracts 
ere comparatively scarce. It was 
still too early for hedging against the 
crop, and while the trade is buy- 
ing less than usual at this time of year 
for early new crop shipments, the 
market has been sensitive to the de- 
nand from whatever source. The ap- 
arance of better weather in the 
South toward the middle of the week 
seemed to make comparatively little 
mpression on sentiment owing to the 
continued bullish character of nearly 
ll the private crop advices received, 
nd bullish features in last Wednes- 
day's weekly report from the Weather 
Bureau. 
lhe Government report on boll wee- 
vil emergence prior to the first of 
June showed a comparatively light 
emergence to that date at the various 
stations. At the same time private 
reports have indicated increasing in- 
festation since the first of June and 
the weather has been of the character 
considered most favorable for the 
spread of these insects. These re- 
ports evidently offset the official fig- 
ures on emergence from test cages 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 

Junel4 High Low June 20 Change 
sasweces 20.45 20.93 20.41 20.93 


+-.48 
July See ae 20.50 21.00 20.23 20.98 + .48 
August - 20.55 21.03 20.51 21.08 -+.48 
September ... 20.60 21.15 20.56 21.15 +.55 
October ..... 20.57 21.17 20.28 21.13 +4.56 
November 20.50 21.07 20.44 21.07 +..57 
December . 20.42 21.02 20.14 21.01 +.59 
January ... 20.30 «20.87 20.01 20.86 +.56 
February ..... 20.26 20.82 20.16 20.82 +.56 
March ‘ 20.22 20.78 19.98 20.7! +.56 
April. 26.20 20.77 20.11 20.77 +.57 
Ma ve 20.18 20.78 19.94 20.75 +..57 
° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
fay, June 15 21.15¢ 20 .55¢ 
Saturday, June 16... 21.00c BB.48G 8 ete 
Monday, June 18... 21.25¢ TOF lk atiene 
lay, June 19 21. 25 2. TK 11. 46d 
Wednesday, June 20 21.50 21.06 11.454 
lay, June 2 21.6% 21.31 11.464 
a . 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This 
June 20 week 
ton . 21.00 
New Orleans ‘ 21.06 
M 2 20.85 
ah 21.10 
ston pak 
A gtor , 
N 21.13 
Ne York. 21.50 
Hq : 21.00 
‘ a 21.44 
Mer 20.50 
St s 20.50 
Rock 20.20 








and some traders are inclined to ques- 
tion whether the data secured in this 
way are entirely representative of 
conditions otherwise. At any rate the 
market has evidently been more im- 
pressed by the private reports of in- 
creasing infestation, and the fear of 
boll weevil damage during the sum- 
mer has undoubtedly been a contribut- 
ing factor on the advance. 

Aside from the boll weevil there has 
been too much rainy, cloudy weather 
and not enough warmth or sunshine 
over the greater part of the belt so 
far this month. There has been some 
improvement in respect to stands, but 
they are said to be still irregular; the 
crop is reported to be from two to 
three weeks late on the average; there 
have been overflows in the Mississippi 
Valley which have, perhaps, seriously 
damaged cotton on an area involving 
about 100,000 acres, and there have 
been reports of damaging sand storms 
in the Southwest. It is always difficult 
to translate such scattering reports as 
these into definite terms, but the im- 
pression has been created that up to 
nearly the beginning of the last week 
in June, the crop has not made the 
hoped-for recovery from the setbacks 
of April and first half of May. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


June June Last 

Market 13 20 Ch’ge year Sales 
Galveston... 20.35 21.00 +65 16.80 3,496 
New Orleans 20.34 21.06 +72 16.49 4,997 
BEOEND esvscces 20.20 20.85 +65 15.95. 
Savannah .. 20.48 21.10 +62 16.40 197 
i 20.50 21.13 +-63 16.38 1,010 
New York..... 20.90 21.50 +60 16.95 2,155 
Augusta ...:;. 20.56 21.44 +88 16.44 418 
Memphis ..... 19.90 20.50 +60 15.75 8,465 
St. Louis...... 19.75 20.50 4-75 15.75 . 
Houston ..... 20.25 21.00 +75 16.55 7,588 
Dallas ........ 19.85 20.50 +65 15.70 5,401 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


BEF . ccccssicssve 1.00f 1.00t .70t .94t .90F 
Bsnvessenes 65 «.75t = 55t) .75¢ Ot 
eRe 40t «.40t = 40t 3839 
iiasseveesceuas 30t .25t  -25t St USF 
Sk Mba denccsues n—_—a a Uhl 
Diekenueneess me soe sss soe 71° 
WER cassnes 1,90° 1 10° 1.38° 100° 1 36° 
crstsiatene 2.75° 1.85° 2.00% 1.75° 2.11° 
YELLOW TINGED 

i ivinnesdenies 25° «25° «40 = 5° 30 
 ppeicknicains 50° .75° 65° 50° 63° 
Sa esiieannes 1.25° 100° 1.25° 75° 1.06° 

Pris cncavs 2.00° 1.59% 1.75° 1.38° 1 63° 

Peaenaaets 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 238° 2 35° 


YELLOW STAINED 

1 ae 1 oo? 1 one 75° 93° 
y 1.75 125° 1 30° 1 50° 
sekeNsbAbwess 2.75° 1 50° 2.25° 200° 2 25° 


ws 
= 
- 


BLUE STAINED 


covers 1 75° 1 50* 1.50° 1 75° 
assesses fie aa” aca Sar 
ibvevnaene 3 00° 2 50° 3 00° 3 5e° 


* Oo middling 


53° 
15° 
92° 


nn 


7 
‘\S 


OUT 
NS 
( 
° 


Sa 
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How Many Times? 


When you consider yarn costs 
— think too of your own pro- 
duction costs enroute to the 
finished product. How many 
times, for instance do your 
knitting machines or looms stop 
due to defects in the yarn? How 
many times do you have to 
relegate a fabric in among the 
seconds because inferior yarns 
got in their licks? 


It is not hard to understand the 
preference of critical mill men 
for Quissett Yarns. These 
yarns may not be perfect but 
their “troublesome” content 1s 
negligible. [hey are important 
factors in keeping production 
costs at low ebb. Try these 
popular yarns! 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarms in all 
Numbers and Descriptions 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Thies Dyeing and Processing 
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Company 
of Rhode Island 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 





HE Thies System of dyeing yarn in the wound form on 
tubes and beams has created considerable interest in the 
textile industry of the United States during the past year. It 
is recognized as a system far in the lead of any other yet 
devised. 


The New England textile manufacturers have the advantage 
of this system at their doors. Our plant located in the central 
part of New England is equipped with Thies Machinery and 
has been doing job dyeing successfully for the past year. 


We are in a position to save you money on your processing. 
Give us an opportunity to prove this to you. We are dyeing 
Indanthrene, Chlorantine, Sulphur and Basic colors. 
Peroxide Bleach, soft and no shrinkage, for knitters and 
braiders. 

Samples and information gladly 


furnished 


ALBERT JAEGER, Gen. Mor. 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Market Unchanged 
Likelihood of Large Crop Is, How- 


ever, on the Decline 

Mempnis, TENN., June 18.—There 
has been no important change in the 
situation in the cotton market here 
during the week, but confidence in 
values has been strengthened by the 
condition of the crop, not only in this 
section, but throughout most of the 
admittedly the condition is not 
so bad that it cannot improve and a 
large crop be produced but it 
pretty generally agreed that another 
week of wet weather would do irre- 
parable harm and perhaps render a 
crop equal to requirements impossi- 
ble. More interest is being shown in 
staples and short cottons have been 
difficult to buy for two weeks or more. 

While there has been no further 
narrowing of basis on staples there is 
, little more disposition to consider 
them a good purchase; this disposi- 
tion does not arise from any mate- 
rially increased inquiry on the part 
of mills but from complaints, that the 
delta crop is making poor progress, 
verified by personal inspection. Some 
go so far as to say the delta will not 
much cotton it did last 
when approximately 525,000 
bales were produced. It seems a lit- 
tle early for such pessimism; the boll 
weevil, quite likely, will be the de- 
ciding factor. However, in 1923, with 
conditions at the middle of June sim- 
ilar to what they are now and a boll 
weevil attack in July and August the 
the entire state of Missis- 
sippi was only 623,000 bales; the delta 
in 1925 and again in 1926 produced 
50 percent more cotton than the en- 
tire state produced in 1923. Eastern 
Arkansas and southeastern Missouri 
promise much better crops than were 
produced last year but two weeks of 
rain. has prevented field work and 
made the crops grassy although the 
condition is not yet as serious as in 
1923 when Arkansas produced only 
644.000 bales; there have been levee 
breaks during the week, which will 
probably affect production adversely 


belt 


is 


make as as 


year, 


crop ot 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 


June 16 June 9 
rkets average.. a 20.21 20.32 
M his » 19.95 20.10 


Premium Staples 

t Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
> Strict Middling Prices nominal 
sevaween 22%, @231 
24 @241oc 


25144@261,c 














For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Mer s, total ; 7 8,100 8,325 
I included in tot. ” 6,925 5,475 
RS ea cs cace 23,335 38,564 26, 209 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week before 
Net NES cco xxsecina 3,377 
ur WOOT sss ikcess 20,655 
T nee Aug. 1, net : 744,496 
8 pu ebabresae > 18, 254 28, 334 
nN Aug. 1 . 1,420,411 
1 “ ; 128,123 
» for week..... 8,243 
L i stock in hands 
femphis factors... 40,500 
Vecrease for week...... 2,250 





—_— 


*Artual count, 


to the extent of 50,000 to 100,000 
bales. The Mississippi River levees 
are not threatened at any point but 
there is a possibility that considerable 
cotton acreage outside the levees may 
be lost. 


Staples Neglected 


Some Interest in New Crop but 


Basis Held too High 


Boston, June 20.—Extra staple 
domestic cottons are nominally a little 
higher in price as a result of the ad- 
vance in futures, but demand and sales 


continue as restricted as at any time | 


during the last two months. Some 
manufacturers are commencing to 
show a little interest in the new crop 
situation, and it is rumored that a 
few southern mills have bought a little 
new crop “on call” with basis approxi- 
mately 50 points above minimums for 
old crop cottons. The majority of 
manufacturers, however, have 
forward business on yarns and cloths 
that is not covered and regard new 
crop buying under present conditions 
as too highly speculative to be con- 
sidered. 

W. M. Garrard, general manager of 
the Staple Cotton Cooperative Associ- 
ation, comments follows the 


as on 


Delta situation under date of June 15: | 


“The crop prospects in the Delta 
section have suffered from too much 
rain. The situation is not only seri- 
ous, but in places it has become criti- 
cal. 
immediately, 
damage 


severe and permanent 
inevitable. Even in the 
fields where the crop is in fair condi- 
tion farm work is badly needed.” 


is 


Egyptian cottons for prompt ship 
ment are slightly firmer for the week, 
with the most strength being shown bv 
Uppers. The new crop contracts have 
been showing greater strength on the 
Alexandria market than old 
October Uppers at today’s closing 
$27.16 being up 64 points for the week 
as compared with 59 points on the 
June contract, while November Sak 
at $41.43 is up 40 points as compared 
with only 15 points on the July option. 


crop, 


oT 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


western (government 





Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 in 24 to®ilge. 24%to2ic. 
11/16 in. to \%& in 2414 to24™%< 24% to25\e. 
1 % in 2 . 25 ta25%e. 
1 3/16 ir 26 to26r4« 264to27c. 
1 \% in.. 29 tote 2914to20%e 


Basis on New York, July, 2ic 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 

June-July — shipment 


Boston for 


as follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 39%c, up “4c; 
Medium Uppers. 29%c, up “ce, 


from June 13. They report closing 
prices June 20 on the Alexandria ex- 
change as follows: July Sak. $40.30, 
up sc, June Uppers $26.55, up 
59¢c from June 13. 


little | 


Unless hot dry weather follows | 
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58 and 60 Worth Street, New York City 
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GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 









THOS. WO).STENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E 


7 UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
@| SWEATER WEAVING 








FORRES NS CRN ER IRE TE REM 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 

French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 









PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops 


W. C. GAUNT & CO 
212 SUMMER ST 53 S. FRONT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
PERCY A. LEGGE 
134 CHESTNUT ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 








FALLS YARN MILLS 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Incorporated 1904 
Fine Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY, 


Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
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T is our vigilant watch over every 
detail of the dyeing process which 
enables us to turn out superior work 


Put your dyeing needs up 

to us.... You will like the re- 

sults and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FLORENCE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


O. J. CARON 


Julien J. Guerin 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 









222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





YARNS C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


| 
YARNS | 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Bradford Yarns. | 
Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. | 


Excelsior Mills, Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, IIl. 





POR JOHN R.STEWaRT Co. 


—rFOP | 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


w— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


MAKERS ~ Scort Bs STone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 





KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. THE “MURDOCK” 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


——r_ 


Thrown Silk Yarns 





For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Keep Your Sptatine, Ally equipped with 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 
in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


i] 


Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS | 


FITCHBURG MASS 


YARNS 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
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Let-up in Wool Top 


Demand a Feature 





Unfilled Orders Diminishing 
Rapidly and no Large New 
Interest—Noil Imports 
BOSTON.—Less active demand for 
tops in the local market has not 
vreatly disturbed the combing inter- 
ests especially those concerns having 
orders on their books to keep them 
going full for another month or six 
weeks. While some speculative busi- 
ness is offered below the market real 
consumers are out of the market less 
hecause of prices made necessary by 
strong wools than by absence of new 
business for their yarns and cloth. 
The market is stable on the high level 
of the year with an_ underlying 
firm wool situation but it may be a 
little nearer the approaching light- 
weight opening before any large new 
interest is seen. Quotations follow- 
ing this market are unchanged for 

the week and month to date. 

The local noil market is managing 
to maintain firm strong prices on the 
finer grades but is unable to do any- 
thing much in the way of bringing 
about a development of consuming in- 
terest in medium to low grades. A 
month ago there was some dealer 
speculation in medium grades but the 
expected mill call did not arrive and 
dealers still have their purchases. 
There is no weakness in these noils 
but they do not at the moment show 
any rising trend. Domestic supplies 
of merino noils seem inadequate to 
meet the steady mill consumption. 
Boston stocks are below normal and 
prices remain very firm with fine 
quality ranging from 65c for partly 
defective up to $1.05 or higher for 
choice Australian. During the last 
few days there arrived from the 
Bradford market 944 bales also 21 
bales of camelhair noils and from the 
Italian market 148 bales of short 
white silk noils. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
DE hia d ive 380s ern (64—66s) $1.45 
Half-blood ...... .. (60-628) 1.88/1.40 
i ara eee 1.30 
Aver. % blood....... (568) 1.26 /1.27 
Ue) eee 1.20 /1.21 
High % blood...... (50s) 1.18 /1.20 
ke Sra 1.10 
CU nds Ong ke csencsvesecacdcOerEs ee 
COE. cic eeecne a eee pibakase 1.00 
We occkuweaeeee eteene wu cee ae 
WP dGeisds daa ss anes rere a 


Tops—Bradford, Eng. (May 31) 


FOS 50canbes00ceen vances tee 57d 
i A ee ee ... (64s) 55d 
ROR ern o4.5.4 6 04040 - (60s) 52144 
Half-blood, low...... oe ee. (588) 47d 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 42d 
Quarter-Dlo0d § ..cccccccce (50s) 33d 
CEOMPEROE occ scccseces ++. (46s) 27d 
Noils—Boston 
LBS a eer $.95-$1.00 
PENN 5.545 0404.0c6 0s 600 .90-— .95 
oo Ss. SO eae 78 .82 
oe SS. See eee -68- .73 
SO Ss 6 0c'b tas ones -61- .63 
6c cscecenas -60— .62 
ie. gash citeeee tedeenees -53- .35 
MO. senswvavan oeesedvreees .50- .52 
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French or Bradford Mixtures? 


ORSTED YARNS 





Use of Short Wools Proved 
Advantage to French Spinner 


Philadelphia. 
NE of the surprising phases of 
the yarn situation this month was 
the movement of gray yarns to men’s 
wear manufacturers three weeks ago, 
a fair sized volume of business being 
placed with Bradford and French sys- 
tem spinners, a larger volume of gray 
yarn business being placed than for a 
number of seasons. Men’s’ wear 
manufacturers in this section within 
recent years have been placing rela- 
tively little poundage with spinners of 
yarns in the gray, bulk of local orders 
going to spinners of mixtures, which 
may indicate that the coming season 
will see more piece dyed lines worn 
than in former seasons. At the same 
time this spurt in sales of gray yarns 
took place a number of spinners of 
French system mixtures reported the 
booking of a fair volume of new con- 
tracts. Since that time sales to this 
trade have been small with prices con- 
tinuing firm at the highest figures 
reached so far this year. 
French Mixtures Active 
French system spinners of mix- 
tures have been quoting prices little if 
any above those named by representa- 
tive Bradford spinners during the 
present season and it has been esti- 
mated a large part of the business 
placed to date has been booked by 
spinners in that group. One of the 
largest spinners of Bradford mixtures 
states they have been underbid in 
many instances this season by French 
spinners, especially in the coarser 
counts, such as 2-30s, which has been 
one of the most popular men’s wear 
numbers during the last few seasons. 
French spinners have been in a 
position to buy the short wools that 
may be used in spinning such yarn at 
proportionately lower prices than 


Bradford spinners could obtain the 
longer staple wools and as a result of 
this condition in the raw material 
market French spinners have been 
competing on a price basis with the 
Bradford spinners of mixtures and 
securing a larger share of the business 
than they previously enjoyed. 

Other counts that have been speci- 
fied by men’s wear mills this month 
have been 3-36s, 2-50s and single 24s. 
Spinners also state an improvement 
was seen at that time in specifications 
on old contracts which has been ap- 
parent during the last two weeks. Few 
spinners have been able as yet to sell 
any appreciable quantity of yarn at 
the current range of quotations, the 
yarn movement early this month tak- 
ing place on a price basis under the 
generally accepted market level. Yet 
spinners are confident such a condition 
will not continue and will not hold 
good when the next wave of buying 
takes place as they call attention to 
the fact they no longer own cheap 
wools. Yarns are now being spun 
from recently purchased wools, in 
most instances, and for spinners to 
take further business at such a price 
level would mean their margin, al- 


ready admittedly small, would be 
further curtailed. According to repre- 
sentative spinners catering to the 


men’s wear field business booked so 
far this season will average slightly 
smaller than that of last year. 


What About Dress Goods? 


The worsted dress goods situation 
has been and continues to be extremely 
disappointing to manufacturers and to 
spinners catering to this section of the 
market and the situation has reached 
such a state many manufacturers are 
looking at other lines to take the place 
of worsted dress goods. Several local 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (366)............ 1.10-1.15 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-20s to 2-248, low %{ (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-266, 4 bid. (46-488)... 1.3714-1.42%4 
2-266 to 2-30s, 34 bid. (48s)..... 1.50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-328, { bid. S. A. (46s). 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 14 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6214-1.65 
2-208, % bid. (566)............. 1.65-1.6744 
2-260, % bid. (566)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-36e, 34 bid. (566)............. 1.7744-1.80 
2-32, 44 bid. (608)............. 1.75-1.77% 
2-368, 14 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.824% 
2-408, 14 bid. (60s)............. 1.85-1.87% 
2-50s, high, ¥4 bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.074%4-2.10 
DORe Baw: GOD onc sciccccccses 2.65-2.70 


French System 


208, high, %{ bid. (50s).......... 1.52% 
re NS eee 1 Sit 
266, ¥% blood (56e).............. 1.70-1 72 

ee aaa 1 77%-1 80 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8714-1.924% 
408, 4 bid. (60-648). ........... 1.90-1 95 
De acv ces ssicncancese 2.1244-2.174% 
I accsadaxeedaca<ceoe 2.62-2.72 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 





2-208, low, %{ bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-20s, 44 bid. (50s)..... 1.50 
2-26e, 3 bid. (60s)........0000- 1.55 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.60 
2-208, % bid. (566)............. 1.65 
2-20s, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
308, 50-50. . 1.35-1.37% 
308, 60-40. 1.45-1.47% 
30a, 70-30. 1.55-1.57% 
PIG a decnascdhdensean<on 1.65-1.67% 
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manufacturers of dress goods have 
started the production of men’s wear 
lines but as this season has not been 
brisk to date new-comers to the men’s 
wear field have found business difh- 
cult to obtain in a volume to make it 
protitable. Other dress goods mills 
are running only a small percentage ot 
their looms, hoping a new develop- 
ment in the market will cause a change 
in their position but to date there are 
little indications this is close at hand. 


Developments dress 


in worsted 
goods have been distinctly unfavorable 
during the last two years or more, 
with the exception of short spurts that 
have resulted in a few mills enjoying 
a short run of fair activity. At other 
times these mills have been able to run 
only a small total of their machinery 
and spinners catering to dress goods 
trade have been compelled to look to 
other manufacturers to make up this 
loss in poundage. Two years ago it 
was felt the introduction of very light 
weight worsted lines 
would see a change in their condition 
but this has not proved to be the case 
These lines were made in five or six 
ounce weight, attractively styled, and 
for a time enjoyed a fair run but this 
has declined, the present season being 
unsatisfactory. Competition this year 
from silk, rayon and cotton in the 
dress goods field has been keener than 
ever before, making the position of 
worsted dress goods manufacturers 
the most difficult veterans in that trade 
can remember. 


Not Without Hope 


Although the present state of this 
section of the goods and yarn market 
is unsatisfactory and the outlook not 
as bright as might be wished for, there 
are many manufacturers here who 
predict the development in the near 
future of a new type of worsted dress 
goods that will attract the eye and 
secure for these manufacturers a 
larger share of the family budget than 
has been true within recent years. 
Just what style fabric will be the 
means of bringing this about remains 
for the future to disclose, but a num- 
ber of leading dress goods mills here 
are carefully studying this phase of 
their difficulty, having hopes that 
worsted dress goods will at least make 
more progress toward regaining their 
former business than has been the case 
within the last two years. 


dress goods 


Cuterwear manufacturers have been 
out of the market so far as large con- 
tracts are concerned since the advance 
in price from $1.45 to the present price 
of $1.50 for 2-20s, 50s, was made ef- 
fective, there being only filling-in 
amounts bought this week. While the 
wool market is less active and more 
hesitant, theer has been no weakening 
in prices and until this takes place 
spinners do not foresee any chance of 
bettering $1.50. 
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LA LAINIERE DE ROUBAIX 


SPINNERS OF WORSTED YARNS FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING. SPECIALTY YARNS FOR THE SILK TRADE 
(CREPES, VOILES, POPELINES, BENGALINES, CABLES, ONDULES, BOUCLETTES, ETC...). ALL KINDS 





OF COMPOSITION YARNS SILK, RAYON, COTTON, CAMEL HAIR, AND MOHAIR MIXTURES. — SOLE 
DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. : FRANCO-AMERICAN TEXTILE Co., INC. 448, FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK N.Y. 
PHONE : ASHLAND 0021. — REPRESENTATIVE IN CANADA : P. B. HART, 12, MAYOR STREET, MONTREAL. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Stabilization Still in Future 





Yarn Market Making Slow Head- 
way Toward Fairer Prices 
BOSTON. yarn mar- 
ket is still an unsatisfactory proposi- 
tion. There is a wide gulf between 
prices named by consumers and prices 
named by spinners. A ten cent per 
pound average spread may be con- 
sidered approximate with spinners 
favorably situated meeting consumers 
who have to buy somewhere midway. 
|t seems premature to mention stabili- 
zation; the general movement is in that 
direction but has a long way to go. 
Yarn activities are wedged in firmly 
between a depressed goods market and 
a strong though inactive top market. 
Something apparently will have to 
give way, either wools must sink or 
goods rise according to general mar- 

ket opinion. 

Higher asking prices made of 
necessity by spinners are not making 
it any easier for commission agents 
to secure business. Two ply twen- 
ties, 50s, are quoted $1.50 and in 
other places $1.55. A yarn like 2-36s 
quoted $1.75-$1.77'% is altogether too 
close to the price at which 2-40s can 
be obtained, say $1.85. Two ply 50s 
are positively inert in this market. A 
little nearer the time of the light- 
weight opening some development of 
business is anticipated but it to be 
noted that wools, tops and to a lesser 
degree yarns are on a much higher 
level than they were a year ago. 

In the Bradford district further 
curtailment of machinery activity in 
spinning is inevitable unless favor- 
able developments occur at an early 
date. Spinners are greatly concerned 
over lack of business coming in from 
manufacturers for weaving yarns. 
Prices are maintained very generally 
although in both Bradford and Bos- 
ton odd lots can be picked up on rela- 
tively cheap bases. Many yarn con- 
tracts are nearing completion. Con- 
sumption of yarns has been relatively 
larger than a year ago and there are 
no burdensome stocks to “bear” the 
market. 





* * 
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Business News 





Printing Machinery Consolida- 
tion 

An event of interest and importance 
to the printing and allied trade is the 
recent consolidation of the United Print- 
ing Machinery Co., Boston, with the 
Kidder Press Co., Dover, N. H. The 
merger also includes the National Ma- 
chine Co., at whose plant in Dover, 
N. H., the products of the United 
Printing Machinery Co. have for years 
been manufactured. 

The title of the new company is: The 
United Printing Machinery Co.-Kidder 


Press Co., Inc., and they will continue 
to design and build special presses for 
a wide variety of commercial printing. 

The Chapman Electric Neutralizer, 
the sale of which has been controlled 
by the United Printing Machinery Co., 
is the feature of their business which 
is of interest to the textile trade, and 
the development and general sales end 
of this important device will be con- 
tinued by the new company. They are 
now working on a plan to consolidate 


the sales efforts of the different com- 
panies. 

The officers of the new company are 
men well known through their long 
connection and administrative and sales 
functions : 

Joel F. Sheppard, general manager ; 


B. F. Upham, head of the 
Printing Machinery Co., 


United 
who will serve 


in an advisory capacity in connection 
with the technical and trade matters; 
J. B. Gibbons, who will continue the 


duties performed by him as secretary of 
the United Printing Machinery Co., and 
will have charge of sales and publicity. 





Makes Large Looms for Wilton 
Rugs 216 Inches Wide 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., are building what are 
believed to be the three world’s largest 
and heaviest looms, designed to weave a 
seamless Wilton rug 216 inches wide, 
any length, for a domestic carpet manu- 
facturer. The first of the three will 
be delivered in September. The first 
casting for the chassis, a breast beam 
weighing 7,600 pounds, with the sides 
alone weighing a ton each, has been com- 
pleted at the foundry of the works. The 
loom when completed with jaquard and 
other appurtenances, will turn out a 
carpet without a single seam, doing the 
work done now by three or four looms. 





Receivership for Wool Top- 


making Concern 

George R. Blodgett was appointed on 
Tuesday this week by Judge Lowell as 
receiver in bankruptcy for John H. 
O’Brien of Brookline, Mass., a wool mer- 
chant and topmaker doing business as 
John H. O’Brien & Co. with offices at 
214 Summer St., Boston. Mr. Blodgett 
furnished a bond of $25,000. Creditors, 
among whom were several prominent 
Boston wool houses, filed an involuntary 
bankruptcy petition against the 
in the Federal court last week. 


concern 





Textile Graduates’ Fitness for 
Mercantile Positions 


The Textile High School, 124 W 30th 
St., N. Y. City, is graduating this year 
a number of young men who have been 
trained in textiles, also young women who 
have taken the art textile course. Par- 
ticulars regarding the fitness of these in 
dividuals for positions in the mercantile 
field may be obtained by communicating 
with Alexander H. W. Zerbau, at the 
above address. Phone Pennsylvania 2286 
up to June 29, when the school closes for 
the summer vacation. 


Appointed Holbrook Repre- 
sentative 


R. G. Sloan has been appointed south- 
ern representative of A. W. Holbrook, 
Inc., Palmer, Mass., manufacturers of 
steam traps. Mr. Sloan’s headquarters 
will be at Greensboro, N. C. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills Chornton, PR. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. 
ae Agent, a nw pagan oe poet Pa. 


I" For err 


ustxo. FRENCH SPUN YARNS ‘fect 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 

Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave Boston. 
Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 








Chautauqua Worsted Mills 
BRADFORD YARNS eaeeae 


DESCRIPTION 





Jamestown, New York 
TOPs NOLS 
PICARDED 


as euarena mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
LL,INC.,505- 51m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


i ANADIAN area NTATIVES: WM. 8. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- MONT. REAL 
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In the realm of sportswear, where style dominates today 
as never before, jersey dresses made from knitted Celanese sto 


fabrics are commanding eager attention everywhere. 

The lovely effects to which Celanese in touch and appearance ...in durability 
adapts itself are shown in the model .... in hygienic properties. Perfectly wash- HH, 
above, a 2-piece sports costume by the In- able, they neither shrink nor stretch; they 
ternational Dress Co., New York, inCelan- hold their shape always. They dry in no 
ese Tricot (a warp-knit, lock-stitch fabric, time; they are unharmed by perspiration. 


absolutely non-laddering). Fabrics made They keep the wearer cool in summer, tha 
from Celanese brand yarns are unrivalled © warm in winter, cosy at all times. 
CELANESE =» YARNS 
> Reg. U. 3. Pat. OF 
- Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York ¢- 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia = 33 Chauncy Street, Boston « 166 West Jackson Blyvd., Chicago « 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. he: 


Works at AMCELLE (near ¢ umberland) Marviand «= Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Lid., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Foresees Great Rayon Future 
in Virginia 
RICHMOND, VA.—If the rayon man- 


ufacturing plants contemplated for 
establishment in Virginia in the next 
two years materialize in full, they will 
represent an industrial investment of 
$25,000,000, with employment for ap- 
proximately 18,000 people, and. will 
produce 46,000,000 Ibs. of rayon, an- 
nually, this amounting to one-half of 
the United States’ production and one- 
sixth of the world’s supply. 

Dr. Sidney S. Negus, professor of 
chemistry at the Medical College of 
Virginia, presenting this review of the 
proposed rayon manufacturing devel- 
opment in Virginia at the best at- 
tended luncheon of business men in 
the Chamber of Commerce Club this 
year. The event, sponsored by the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
was attended by Dr. E. H. Heming- 
way, assistant chemist and George 
Juer, works manager for the Tubize 
Company, of Hopewell, and by Dwight 
Mead, of the Rayon Institute, New 
York. 

“This great development in rayon,” 
said Dr. Negus, “will help rather than 
injure the cotton industry. In fact, it 
will serve to stabilize textile opera- 
tions.” 

“Virginia presents ideal climatic 
conditions to the rayon manufacturer. 
Further, the cheap and excellent trans- 
portation facilities and the stable 
labor supply are factors which should 
attract, and have attracted the atten- 
tion of the entire industry.” 

Much of the address of Dr. Negus 
was devoted to an outline of the four 
for manufacturing rayon. 
He stated that from 30 to 50% of the 
wearing apparel sold by the retail 
in Richmond today 


processes 


stores contains 


favon. 


Thrown Silk Quiet 


Hand-to-Mouth Operations Only 
Sign of Life in Market 


[here has been the usual hand-to- 
mouth buying in the thrown silk mar- 
ket, but it cannot be truthfully said 
that there is any great amount of 
business. Some sellers claim that the 
hosiery trade would be willing to buy 

lower figure and it is generally 
‘onceded that in both the hosiery and 
broad silk trades there is a great deal 
of silk bought ahead. Three thd 
eorgette at $5.75, and 3-thd crepe at 
are still being offered, but even 
lere there is not much activity. 


o 
A 
o 
‘S 


Os.5 


(60 days basis) 


*aPan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins.. $6 45 
‘apan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins.............. » 6 
‘4pan Tram, 5 thd on cones......... osveeeeses 5 
apa repe, 2 thd Grand XX on bobbins.... 6 75 
span Crepe, 3 thd Sp. Crack on bobbins.... 6 25 
4Pan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins.... 6 00 
ant ‘repe, 3 & 4 thd N S$ 14/16 on bobbins 5 25 
sss Tram, 2 end on cops....... ckééscorrs OD 
Hos Tram, 3 & 4 thd Japan XXX.......... 6 50 
R Tram, 5 thd Grand XX aug O28 
as . Tram, Special Crack..... oonen onan 
Hoalery Tram, Crack XX.....cccccccssscseceee 5 65 





Keen Competition in Silks 





Difficult Struggle in 


Branches of 


TARTING with the importing of 

the raw fiber and extending 
through every branch of the industry 
up to and including the merchandis- 
ing of the finished fabric, silks have 
reached a competitive situation never 
before noted. The importing of 
raw silk is a complicated operation 
which necessitates the buying of silk 
in the Orient and the packing, baling, 
inspecting, and shipping of the silk 
to this market. When here it must 
be stored in many cases for weeks or 
months, the raw must be sold and the 


risks of rejection taken, and long 
term credit in large amounts ex- 
tended. For this service importing 


houses should expect a decent profit 
and vet there are many houses 
eager for business that they actually 
sell below the actual cost of the silk 
abroad on the off chance that the 
market may decline. L/C houses that 
extend all the services above enumer- 
ated with the exception of the extend- 
ing of credit and the storing of raw 
silk, are willing to work on less than 
1% margin, and in many cases to 
gamble on a slight decline to give 
them a profit. 

Thrown silk which formerly of- 
fered a profit commensurate with the 
service rendered and the risks taken, 
in almost as bad a situation. <A 
new element has entered the thrown 
silk field and that is the almost uni- 
versal carrying by the dealers of 
credit insurance. While this takes 
away the possibility of utter catas- 
trophe in the case of the failure of 
some large account, it does make for 
close competition for the rated 
counts. In addition every detail 


so 


is 


ac- 
of 


All 
the Industry 


the ot 
ized to find new ways of offering the 


processes throwing are util- 


customer a cheap price at the expense 
of some other detail that he may not 


be familiar with or which he may 
overlook. 
This can be done, for it would be 


a difficult and a costly process for the 
manufacturer to make every test that 
might lo enumerate 
only a few of the methods employed 
there is: 


be necessary. 
excessive boil-off, excessive 
moisture, stretching the silk in throw 
ing, grade substitution in the case of 
raw silk and even recently substitu- 
tion of other kinds of silk for Japan 
raws. Add to this the 


to sell very close for cash, and also on 


willingness of 


the part of all dealers a willingness 
to on to the customer 
benefits to be gotten from a low 
priced purchase of raw silk, and some 


pass any 


idea of the difficulties in the way of a 
legitimate thrown silk dealer can be 
understood. 

are in a 
little better position, but not much. 
Prices are down to a low basis; 


Commission throwsters 
work 
is hard to get in sufficient volume to 
run full month in and month out. 
Prices are the principal complaint. 

lhe competition has extended itself 
to the dyeing and finishing ends of 
the business and in order to operate 
profitably at the present basis, it is 


understood that the boil-off of the 
gray goods is skimped and other 
methods employed to bring down 


costs. 

Weavers just now are up against 
the problem of large stocks of finished 
silk which makes for low prices, and 
in addition there is a real scarcity of 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier ‘‘A”’ —* 
50 $3.25 
75 2.50 pica: 
50-2.55 2.30-2.35 $2.20 
60 
.30 
J15 
.25 
80 
ta 
.70 
.60 
50 
75 
45 
.70 
45 
.70 
35 
.30 
20-1 .25 
.15-1.25 
15 


.15-1.20 


6*( ,9 


05 
90 


60 


* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 


Denier Denier 


BEMBERG (Cuprammonium) ¢ 

Fila- 
ments Price 
d 50 


ae 


Denier 


180 
225 .25 

+ AIL A grade; 2} turns; un- 
prepared in skein. 





-s 


high grade raw stock. They can- 
not pay the quotations to obtain the 
real grade so probably further dsff- 
culties in the course of the coming 
two months are in store in the way 
ot merchandise. As_ to 
prices, they are at the lowest in years. 
Merely as an instance it 
pointed out that a 3. thd 
weighted and finished that sold a few 
vears ago at $1.60 and a few months 


defective 
can be 


georgette 


ago at $1.20 to $1.25, now brings $1.00 
and 1.02% These prices rule 
at a time when satisfactory raw stock 


a yard, 


is hard to obtain. 












Rayon Notes From Europe 
| (Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 


HOLLAND 


Following preliminary reports the 
of the 
Kunstspinnerij Nyma with an author- 
ot florins. 
florins sub- 


scribed and a public issue is not ex- 


i imation is now announced 


ized = capital 15,000,000 


Three million has been 


pected to be made. A viscose factory 


is to be built at Nvmegen and it is 
understood that the promoters are con- 
the lextile 
The company is not 
the Enka 
Breda Companies. 

x * * 


nected with ‘Twentschen 


concern. con- 


nected with existing or 


Exports of rayon yarn from Hol- 
land in the month of April totalled 
1,390,400 Ibs. against 1,328,800 Ibs. in 
\pril 1927. 

* * * 

The issued capital of the Dutch 
Enka Co. new amounts to 43,048,000 
florins into 48,000 priority 
6% 
shares and 16,750,000 ordinary shares. 
\ new increase in the authorized capa- 
tal is being made in the form of 20,- 


divided 


shares, 26,250,000 preference 


000,000 florins in ordinary shares and 
florins The 
ordinary shares are of tooo florins 
each and the B shares of 10 florins, 
but the latter equal voting 
power. It is understood that a 
similar measure is being taken in con- 
nection with the Maekubee Company 
and later information is to the effect 
that further alterations the situa- 
tion are being made as a restf#t of the 
formation of the Gemeenschapplijk 
with a capital of 12,030,000 florins to 


500,000 in B shares. 


have 


also 


in 


as a holding company for Enka 
and to protect the company against the 
possibility of foreign domination. 


act 


SWITZERLAND 


Fxports ef rayon from Switzerland 


in the first four months of the year 
amounted to 2,718.980 lbs. against 
2.126.080 lbs. in the corresponding 
period of 1927. Imports totalled 


1,169,520 Ibs. against 1,117,820 lbs 
*K * * 


The capital of the Consortium de 
l’Acetose who are experimenting with 
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COPS CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Basi = _ 


"“"" Rayon 


for every requirement 


LN PSP Pe PP Pte 


7 EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
80-82 Fourth Avenue 709 Grosvenor Bldg. HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 
NEW YORK PROVIDENCE,R. I. Pee 
Algonquin 3977-3978 Dexter 7271 SILKS CONES 
OF ALL KINDS _s aos 
« @ e . adi Tel.—Main 340 = = 903 WARPS 
Inquiries solicited Aa GREENSBOR 


N N. C. 
; ! 4 at el. 
PURPOSE 435 deferan. Standard weed NATURAL 





The Gardiner Hall, Jr. Co 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Manufacturers of 


Mercerized and Cotton 


in all numbers and shades for 





all stitching operations 


59 Walker St. New York 
South Willington, Conn. 


[=] MUMIA TT TR [=] 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA | 


BALTIMORE NEWORLEANS ROCHESTER 


MIA 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


CHATILLON 5raND RAYON 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 
NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


(Ud LUUAUUNULAILELUUCUUAU UAT 


HANNE A 





Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. CHICAGO 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED mii 
ASK tor samples and quotation. [=] AHNUAURUGRADTM UWA OAAL 10a [=] 











Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


a a MONARCH SILK CO. 
P 1St. ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 








New Y MANUFACTURERS 

illest Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
| 1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
| Regular Production, Standard Quality 

BECK YARN Co. RAYO N | Rayon Uniformity in Finished Product 
FAST COLORS WEAVING E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 

FAST AND 200 G: S N Vesk W aste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 

RELIABLE SERVICE reene St., New Yor Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


the production of acetate rayon under 
the Zdanowich patents is being in- 
creased to half a million francs. The 
plant is at Glarus and the Board, in 
addition to Dr. Zdanowich includes 
Otto Jager-Sulzer of Winterthur and 
Carlo Tommasi of Basel. 


ITALY 

The Societe Elletrochimica of 
Naples has entered into an agreement 
with the Soie de Chatillon and more 
latterly with the Snia Viscosa Co., 
under which the two artificial. silk 
firms will take the whole of the out- 
put of esparto pulp. 


Samuel Eisman to Assist Diree- 


tor of Rayon Institute 

Because of the increasing activities 
and broadening scope of Rayon Insti- 
tute, E. L. Starr, its director, has en- 
gaged Samuel Eisman as assistant to 
the director of that organization. Mr. 
Starr announced today that Mr. Eis- 
man would commence his work with 
Rayon Institute immediately. 

This announcement is important in 
the fabric and ready-to-wear field not 
only because of interest attached to 
the constantly broadening — service 
which Rayon Institute is bringing to 
the industry, but also because of the 
long experience of Mr. Eisman in the 
silk and rayon world. For 40 years 
Mr. Eisman has been a _ prominent 
figure in silk manufacturing and has 
been an exponent of rayon yarns in 
fine fabrics. His work will be to assist 
Mr. Starr in bringing greater service 
and information to fabric and ready- 
to-wear companies; in broadening the 
intelligent use of rayon in these fields, 
and in increasing its appreciation 
from the quality point of view. Mr. 
Eisman will contact the trade on the 
useability, dependability, and ver- 
satility of rayons from the most ex- 
pensive types to the least costly, a 
differentation based upon quality of 
yarns and handling, it is announced. 


S. R. Glassford Optimistic on 
Future of Celanese Voiles 

Sales on Celanese voiles among 
leading converters and in important 
department stores in New York City 
have more than tripled in 1928, as 
compared with the corresponding 
period of 1927, according to S. Robert 
Glassford, president of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., Inc., selling agents for Celan- 
ese Brand fabrics. 

\lr. Glassford points out that in- 
formation obtained from one leading 
v York department 
the fact that during one 
When sales in their wash goods de- 


store brings 
week 


tment increased 97% over any pre- 
vious week in the store’s history, 70% 
he sales were on Celanese voiles. 

\7 


Glassford states ‘The success 


Celanese voiles has been one of 


outstanding developments in the 
fell of fine textiles. 

\ group of the leading converters 
in New York City state that their 
1928 sales of Celanese voiles are 
from three to four 


(and in some 


cases) seven times greater than in 
1927 and the sales are constantly in- 
creasing.” 

Henry Weissenbach Joins Rob- 
ison Rayon Co. 

Robison Rayon Co., Inc., announce 
the association with them of Henry 
Weissenbach as_ vice-president and 
sales manager. Mr. Weissenbach 
comes to Robison Rayon Co., Inc., 
from the Duplan Silk Corp., 
he served as manager of the com- 
mission yarn department. Previous 
to this connection, Mr. Weissenbach 
was director of sales of the Commer- 
cial Fibre Co. 

Robison Rayon Co., Inc., operate a 
modern rayon yarn converting and 
dye plant at 29 River Street, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. The present New York 
office at 20 West 22nd Street will be 
moved on July 1 to new and larger 
quarters at 171 Madison Avenue. 
Mr. Weissenbach will be in charge 
of the New York headquarters. 


where 


Raw Silk Steady 
No Real Strength but At 
Stabilization 


Least 


The statistical condition of the raw 
silk market is not generally believed 
to be strong, but many importers look 
for a stabilization of the market at 
current prices for a while 

It has been said that some Yoko 
hama merchants were selling short and 
are holding off before covering orders, 
for there is the possibility of the mar- 
ket going even lower. Reports coming 
in tend to show that the new crop will 
be larger than the last. 
trade and the broadsilk manufacturers 


The hosiery 


seem to have done all the buying neces 
sary for the time being at least, and 
some have bought raw silk well in 
advance. 

The general market remains” in 
practically the same condition as last 


} - 


week in regard to the 13/15 and 20/22 


sizes but some new business has been 
reported at slightly less than prices 
quoted. 

(9 day basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX, 13/1 
Japan Filature, Sp. Crack, 15/1 » € 
Japan Filature, Crack XX, 13/15 1 85 
Japan Filature, XX, 13/15 4 75 
Japan Filature, Best X, 13/15 47 
Japan Filature, X 13/15 1 ¢ 
(ar 


ton Filature, New style 14/1¢ 415 
Canton Filature, New style, 2 ) , 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon 


Spun Silk Dull 


Market at Standstill Hoping for 
Trade with Knitters 

Spun silk business is practically at 
a standstill for the present. There are 
however, a few new combinations 
being shown, and these are expected 
to produce new business in the hosiery 
and underwear trade before long 


The market if anything is 


even more 
spotty than during recent weeks, but 
as soon as manufacturers decide just 
what is needed the market is ex- 
pected to recuperate. Schappe is in 
the same condition as spun silk 

60-2 . euceeeesens $4 40 4-2 

50-2 cctcscorse 4 Oe 62-1 
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ROBISON 
YARNS 


Ply and Single 


Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES 


for 
ALL PURPOSES 





J Combination Twists, 
Fast and Direct Color | 
Work. Specialists in 


‘\Indanth rene Colors 7 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
cS, 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


20 West 22nd St. 








at Moderate 
Temperatures 


produces soft, elastic 
Fabrics, and results in 


Quality, 
Economy, 
Production. 


“HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


Unequalled for Crepes, Pile Fabrics, Tubular Knit Goods, as 
well as Turkish Towelling, etc. 

VACUUM EXTRACTORS handle the cloth in open width, 
operate in range with other machines, result in better 
finishing. 

CONDITIONING EQUIPMENTS offer distinct advantages, giv- 


ing close control of the moisture regain. 


D RY ERS Cotton Stock, 


Wool and Rags, Hosiery. 
Yarn Scouring Machines 


Carpet Dryers. Tenter Dryers—Carbon- 
izing Equipments. Steam and Electrically Heated Hosiery Forms. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


HURRICANE, 


Carolina Specialty Co. f 


Skeins, Warps, 


Southern Agents: Canadian Agent: 


Cc. M. Cudlip, 








Charlotte, N. C. \ Ideal : ve ae Hamilton, Ont. 
—— EF &5 
ce es a> _ ——— 
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Remove Excess Dye Liquor the Modern Way T extile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced which 
penetrate the cloth better, givi 
superior results in the handle an 


| e * 7 e t 
The Continuous Automatic Extracting Machine tse of starch and‘dextrine 


5 , Further information gladly given. 
is being successfully used in the dye house of many textile mills. lead 


Are you familiar with this machine and the reasons for its 


Malt-Diastase Company 
HURS' preference? 79 Wall Street, New York City 
tera | Scoured or dyed wool and cotton in a saturated condition is Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SEXTRAC TORS” placed in the Automatic Feed and thereby evenly passed to the 


heavy Squeeze Rolls. The extracted liquor runs to waste, or 
A size and — for every tex- , 
ee een ie may be saved, while the squeezed fibres are taken away by the 


. 2 . . , 
12° machine for wringing dyed doffer apron and may be delivered direct or by blower to the Chicago Wool 


48, 60 and 72-inch machines. Feed of Dryer. 





Tothurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


The operation is continuous te 

eaten Werte, | | i e€ operation 1s continuous. ompany 

New York Office, 183 Madison Ave. [he power consumption is greatly reduced. 

oe | "e South. Dearborn "St. T. | The danger hazard is minimized. 

Sen Francie itepresentative: - r rhe labor charge is materially lessened. onanisee lls 
y, Merchants Exchange Bide, je The results are satisfactory in many ways. ——CATALOG— 

Southern lepresentative: Fred H. 


White, Independence | Building. (ag | Circular No. 143 tells more about this apparatus. 246 Summer Street - Boston 


: 3 -17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
gous “Eeattew “aad: fad || C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mas. || |[1?0'¢ aaa 
ee seat a a. ve. Builders of Wool Washing and cae Machines OSE - Rhee 


RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal 


and Stock List—the “‘key’’ to 
Immediate Steel. 





SCOURED WOOL 














GENERAL FIBER CO. 


Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 








“Second Wind” for your 
Roving Spindles 

















GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





If your roving spindles 
are worn or broken 
they are by no means 
ready to “pass out.” 
We will bring them 
back to life. We can 
re-top or re-verse them 
so that they will be | 
practically as good as 
new. And the cost— | 
about one-third the 
cost of new spindles. 


JosePH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
—— a. a Buf- 


STEEL 


Elliot ro FROG 
Cloth Folder “BLEACHERIES, 


and Measurer Send i Pinan 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 


Worcester Mass. 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicN WOOL ovomestic 
252 Summer Street: BOSTON 













M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


CHELSEA, MASS. 




















We manufacture all size We specialize in this 
- Siaiallietienenlitaeea alicia a aera Flyer Pressers. Roving f ° Q ‘ck 
Spindles, Fl s > rvice. uic 
_, CREOSOTED pete Set eae) ore so gi H. E. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sub-flooring, Construc- ; ee . action an uic e- 
tion Timbers; Lumber; allng ny coe ne ° ° q Heddles & Reeds 
Piling: Poles: Posts and Spindles, Steel Rolls and liveries are assured. 
other Forest Products. Flyers. 











Prompt Deliveries 


Write. 116 Front St. . New Bedford 


J: -Prettuman & Sons 


wood Preserving Plant 
Charleston,” S.C. 





SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


NEWNAN,GA, 
W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. W.H. Hutchins, Sec’y. 


TANKS’ TOWERS: STANDPIPCS 
J\ BOILERS: KIERS- CASTINGS 
MONEL METAL TANKS 











= 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Substitute Demand 
Shows Improvement 


Carbonized Burr and Card, White 
and Colored Garnets Meet 
Broader Inquiry 

BOSTON.—Prospects for wool sub- 
stitutes in general seem _ brighter. 
While woolen rags are not especially 
active on white and near-white stocks 
yet mill demand for fully processed 
materials of this character still runs 
strong. Any thing white and fine that 
can be used to cheapen high virgin 
wool costs seems to sell readily at a 
price. The character of the demand 
confirms advices from the goods mar- 
ket that orders on fall goods are still 
appearing slowly. The emphasis upon 
cheaper clothing is considered a bull 
factor for the reworked wool industry 
and its rag market. 


According to a well known re- 
worked wool manufacturer orders are 
arriving in a fair way and some fair- 
sized contracts are being placed. He 
confirmed the opinion held on the 
market that a large part of the busi- 
ness which induced the rather exten- 
sive recent purchasing of old_ knit 
stocks came indirectly from a large 
automobile body manufacturer. Al- 
though at the present time imports as 
well as exports are slower than they 
were yet it has to be noticed that the 
first quarter of this year witnessed a 
very large increase in rag and clip 
imports and also that the exports of 
the Jan.-Mar. period were very much 
larger than a year ago. Exports of 
woolen rags from this city for the 
month of April totalled 360,000 
pounds of which amount 239,000 
pounds went to Germany at 4™%c and 
110,000 pounds to England at 6c. 

The wool waste market is getting 
more inquiries every day for fine sub- 
stitutes or anything to take the place 
of high-priced wool and cheapen the 
original cost of production. From 
several quarters there has appeared a 
call for fine carbonized card and burr 
waste. According to one leading 
dealer a sharp demand has appeared 
tor fine colored worsted threads. 
[his house quotes 43-45c for fine 
colored, 40-42c for ™% blood, 38-40c 
tor 3% blood and 32-33c for %4 blood. 
he situation in white wastes is un- 
changed. The % blood threads have 
had no upward movement for many 
weeks and are quoted 62-63c; 3 
blood, Fag SC 5 4 blood, 80-85c; fine 
92-93c; fine single $1.00-$1.05. Fine 
white drawing lap is quoted $1.28- 
$1.30 and as high as $1.35 for a 
particularly choice parcel of dry 
combed top waste. On card wastes 
owing to the wide range of shrinkage 
a wide range of quotations is neces- 
sary, the fine quoted 55-65c and the 
medium 35-45c. 


Wool Situation Without Trend 





Wool District Engaged in Physical Rather 


Than in 


Boston. 

"THE wool market has slowed down 

very considerably so far as addi- 
tional purchasing by manufacturers is 
concerned but the various houses are 
fully occupied in receiving the large 
incoming shipments of wools from the 
West and in sorting and grading the 
same. The market is stable without 
any particular trend. traders 
think that fine wools ought to do bet- 
ter but there is no indication at this 
time of any movement in this direc- 
tion. Mill purchasing is very dull 
either on woolen or worsted wools. 
The mohairs also are very slow. 
Foreign wools in bond are inert. The 
only wools showing any real activity 
are the several 
original bags. 


Some 


territory wools in 


Large arrivals of domestic wool 
keep the wool houses busy. Mills 


have apparently bought about all the 
wool they require either on direct con- 
tract with the wool growers or 
Summer Street merchants to meet 
their current needs. Buyers are of 
course shopping around and _ picking 
up a little of what they consider fair- 


from 











Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 

































Merchandising 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Operations 


priced wool, but there is no bulk buy- 
ing and the manufacturing situation 
is making no advance. Business in 
the goods market is below normal. 
The excitement in fleece wools has 
subsided somewhat and from all ap- 
pearances the top has been reached 
for the time being at least. Ohio %¢ 
blood combing continues steady at 57- 


58c. Whether higher prices will be 
later realized depends upon what 


prices further quantities can be se- 
cured by eastern buyers from western 
growers and, further, whether mill 
buyers will be disposed to follow any 
additional rise in values. Handi- 
capped by clean content provision of 
the existing tariff medium domestic 
wools are in a better basic position to 
advance than are the fine 
which substantial imports may be pos- 
sible when the new season in the 
foreign wool-producing centers again 
opens. 

At to the Texas clip the general 
condition is said to be below that of 
a year ago. At the moment more at- 
tention is being paid to the short 8 
inonths’ r 


wools of 


Wot y] 


owing to scarcity of 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Wie GOIMING: .acckscc cweses 49 —50 Turkey Fair average............ 47—52 
ne. elt 39 —40 Rt AMEN ed aw aves Genwi anion 48—50 
hE Vasa a cee Venki ees cn” sane . . s 
BQ blood Seg MURT A Oe. hele RE Foreign — 7 Combing 
% bi httesweneeweete Se n on 
: ae . : il Scoured Basis— 
California Canadian: 
(Scoured Basis) ae F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Northern, 12 mo.......... 1.15—1.20 pe th 
: . Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Southern, 12 mo............ .97—1.00 Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Texas Australian: 
7 ‘ Me ty Geo wae i wid oiloae! orate 1.15—1.18 
(Scoured Basis) | Shak aero abate aeacilaad 102—1.05 
Fine Re 6:65: Kwik n'c vie -1.18—1.20 es dence cneeweed ‘ 90— .92 
POG. DG Cette batateas 1.10—1.12 Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
Pulled—Eastern 58-608... aa 
(Scoured Basis) BON sarah c. 2 si etaiwi lire wide 9 4-0: sroiace' see 
WARE. i dibieaninnseaieena 1.15—1.20 508 ........ esc e eee ee eeee ee DO—SI 
MRE fata che wala. g are wo cca 1.08—1.10 Buenos Aires: J 
SMS oe ce se oa CS eS ear rr rrr rr a 
Ce oe tea scsi s viata ga ee Pree er ee 35—36 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Foreign Carpet 
(S d Basi (Grease Basis in Bond) 
coure asis) niMiieed . : > 
oe aS 1.171.299 ‘ a ; Seng, Ne. seinen 
Do. % bid..... escent eae. foe ME Fleece. . --- 00+ ao oe 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.10—1.12 @ og BEBE occrecccsccce =o —36 
SEE Miciaecsschscnes 1.07—1.10 Scoten Black Face.) |)” tenses 
PRR MIGNO hs 0 diswéickie aaveces 961.02 pores DincE ace... .... 20-00. ——s 
Mohai D : East India: Kandahar ...... . .387—39 
ad einmmee air—Vomestic ici WEE won ca dbaw sentir ee o's .. 40—44 
3 i err eee PE NI a osc a ad s'a Se Nees dee eeicwe 43—48 
Best Carding .........+......00-—60 Aleppo ...... Re eae 86—37 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white PR eseeeceesesec 1.27—1.30 Merinos— : 

IE oe ws .95—1.00 Coarse BIE Ss acatetite) aie bela @ 7 —s8 
Thread White Worsted— BN MINE 6a atures nie wees 8 —8&% 
UD. caccecacceccsvescce, One O08 a, renee 15 —16 

DIOOd .....cccccceees -88—— .87 Serges— 
BE is 5 lan b-okewitiewas. ta on PE a glare aig raat aya e's 8s —9 
5 5G 030 tes uwice -. 68— .65 Black ..............-... a = 2 
Thread Colored Wersted— wae es aba ak eae. Ore wrote erent 15 —16 
Fine Two-ply ........... 40— .48 “Swink 48 —44 
% blood, Two-ply........ .38— .40 Pent e eee se Caeser ee 
‘ ate 4 ar 4 eS oe re 16 —17 
8 blood. Two-ply........ .35— .37 Light |} is 99 23 
\% blood, Two-ply........ .28— .32 cclie eee he eee es ee 
Card— ge cams ania aamascak - T%— 8 
Fine white ............. .58— .57 Blue Sal te busatsac dre Giese alee ata aces sce 
Medium white . Re SIR era we woes 8 — 8% 





similar wools from other sections and 
abroad. There is at this time 
sufficient price spread 
months’ and 12 months’ Texas wool 
It is said that there has been a little 
buying in Texas for direct mill ac- 
count such buyers paying prices too 
high tor wool merchants to offer. 
The wool market having taken a 
position in advance of manutactured 


an in- 
between 8 


goods must now perforce exercise a 
little patience until the slower-moving 
goods market turns the corner and ap- 


pears in_ sight. The approaching 
lightweight season will have as_ its 
foundation a higher raw material 


basis than was the case either a year 
ago or at the time of the heavyweight 
showing of fall and 
early this year. The raw 
situation at the three periods is seen 
approximately in the table herewith: 


June Jan 


winter fabrics 


material 


i 1928 28 
Delaine ..... {2'. $8 Lic 19 
% blood combing 10'4 19hy 1g 
Fine territory $1.06 $1.13 $1 
1 blood territory 12 8 l 


4 


Lull Seen in Mill Buying 


Larger Receipts of Domestic Wool 
Keep Summer St. Busy 
BOSTON.—Summer Street is busy 
making deliveries and grading wools 
in large volume 


which are arriving 


The general lull in the market is ac 
cepted as normal. Even the medium 


wools are in less active call and in 


the fleece wool states larger supplies 
arriving at the several concentration 
points are checking further advances 


\ period 


arri\ ed 


in growers’ asking prices. 
of watchful 
Recent better 
continued are likely to bring about a 


waiting has 


weather conditions if 


greater clearance of suitable clothing 


and so induce a better tone to the 
goods market as the lightweight open 
ing approaches. Wools are high and 


mills are immediate 


needs. 


supplied for 
The political conventions are 
exercising a sobering influence. The 
slump in the stock market may return 
a number of men to their regular lines 
The raw material situa- 
sound and 
as to the future. 

The only wool imports now arriv- 
ing in this citv are i 
London and 
purchases made at the recent auctions. 


of business. 


tion is considered very 


dealers are confident 
coming in from 
Liverpool representing 
The season is well over in the great 
foreign wool producing centers and 
it will be early in October before any- 
thing is doing in new foreign clips. 

A considerable quantity of 
wool has yet to be sold. Average 
prices paid in Texas this season fig- 
ured clean landed Boston are 
approximately as follows: $1.08-$1.10 
for 8 months; $1.10-$1.12 for 
12 months; and $1.15-$1.20 for choice 
staple clips. 

The situation in carpet wools con- 
tinues slow but the average price 
level is said to be relatively low as 


Texas 


basis 


short 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 





FINE ne COTTON a 
WORSTEDS for i WOOLEN | 
DRESS and d and Ma 
KNIT GOODS ; WORSTED fol 
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A New and Different 
Reverse Plating Method 


A new method of needle control, exclusive 
with the Standard Hosiery Machine, elimi- 
nates floating threads and assures positive 
operation in reverse plating patterns like the 
one shown. 


Eight steps and six colors offer a wide range 
of patterns which can be produced in Half 
Hose, Ladies’ Sport Hose, Infants’ Sox and 
Cuff Top Stockings. 

Write for a description of our new method 
of needle control and other information re- 
garding Attachment 31. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 4 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn 
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Wool—Continued 


compared with clothing wools. Al- 
though some price reduction was 
made at the recent showing of carpet 
manufacturers this is not expected to 
have any important effect on current 
wool values. There have been heavy 
imports of China wools during the 
last few weeks and these wools are 
available at moderate prices. 

Stocks of wool in bond Boston 
showed a slight gain in June over 
May. The situation is shown in the 
following table, figures in thousands 
of pounds: 


June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1928 1928 1927 
Combing wool...... 31,399 30,632 29,980 
Clothing wool.,..... 2,822 2,995 5,620 
Carpet wool........ 3,469 2,816 4,819 
TURE  siccseanens 37,680 36,443 40,419 


The chief change as compared with 
a year ago is seen in a decline in for- 
eign clothing wools and this is prob- 
ably one of the reasons for the high 
prices being paid for 8 months Texas 
and similar wools. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended June 16, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 








follows : 
Week 
Ended 
June 16 1928 1927 
Damestic 11,555, 060 78,440, 060 73, 300, 006 
Foreigm ...... 1,606, 000 63,044,000 $6,012, 000 
Total . -» 12,161,000 141,484,000 158,812,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston ....... 1,606,000 63,044,000 86, 012, 000 
Philadelphia .. 2,014,000 31,789, 000 36, 665, 000 
ew TOrk....- 992, 000 31, 877,000 31,571, 000 
Me 4040 4,612,000 126,710,000 148,248, e00 


Fleece Wools Easier 
Spinners and Dealers Withdraw- 
ing from Middle West 
PHILADELPHIA.—The market is 
less firm than last week and trading 
continues quiet here and in_ the 
country. There have been sales of 
bright fleece reported at 
figures two under the peak 
quotations three weeks ago 
other dealers say such wools were 
never worth as much as those that 
have sold at 55¢ or even 56c. A similar 
condition is found in territory, dealers 
owning these wools claiming they are 
able to obtain as high prices for staple 
wools as in the past, while others state 
the market for territory has sagged 
along with fleece wools and is obtain- 
able at two cents less than two weeks 
ago, quoting sales of quarter blood at 
47c, formerly held at 50c. Taking the 
situation as a whole it may be stated 
that prices are slightly less firm and 
there is a tendency among several 
wners of wool to take less money than 

ree weeks ago. 
Country Less Active 
(ne of the most significant features 
he market, a development which 
has become especially noticeable dur- 
ing the last week, has been the with- 
il of eastern buyers f 








Wot Is 
cents 
reached 


hyiat 
uu 


adray\ 


from the 
fleece sections and this has had a de- 
cided effect upon the country owner's 


viewpoint of the present condition of 
the market. A number of owners in 
the bright sections have held their 
wools for several weeks and now find 
that it is difficult to interest spinners, a 
majority of whom have already bought 
sufficient wool to run them for six to 
eight weeks. These mills do not care 
to speculate further for the time being 
and are now out of the market, wait- 
ing to see what course prices will take 
before they make further commitments. 


No Major Decline 

Practically all dealers in this section 
are unanimous in stating that in their 
opinion this is merely a minor move- 
ment in the market and no serious de- 
cline in quotations of wools is at hand. 
These factors stated at the time bright 
quarter blood quotations were raised 
above the 50c mark that prices were 
getting too high and they have not 
changed since. They believe prices 
which advanced too far, among them 
being medium bright fleece 
must react and it is possible, they be- 
lieve, several cents will come off these 
wools before stability is again reached. 
Many spinners have bought 
wools at the peak and there is no in- 
centive to make them reach _ for 
further lots unless an attraction in the 
way of lower prices is offered. 

It has been reported bright quarter 
and three eighths Missouri has been 
sold this week at 53c, being of same 
type wools that brought ssc at the 
peak, representing a decline of two 
cents in the grease. To offset this 
there are important dealers here, rep- 
resenting the largest handlers of 
fleece wools in the country, that as- 
sert they have not lowered quotations, 
continuing to ask ssc for these wools. 
Such houses do not believe the market 
has actually declined but rather 
holders who were asking too much for 
their wools, have now come 
nearer the real market level. How- 
ever it is apparent that aside from 
the question just how mutch prices 
have declined there has actually been 
an easing in quotations and a further 
withdrawal of buyers from the mar- 
ket here and in the country. 


wot Is, 


fleece 


down 


Woolen Wools Unchanged 


In the woolen section of the market 
a slightly different situation is to be 
found. June is usually an off-season 
in pulled wools pullers taking this op- 
pétunity to go over their plants and 
clean boilers, etc. There are few 
pulled wools coming through at pres- 
ent and as a result dealers have little 
to offer in the way of new lots. Lambs 
have not arrived here in volume and 
there is little wool to cause prices to 
sink lower, although all dealers ad- 
mit they could probably not sell wools 
to mills if they had them in stock. 
Woolen mills are out of the market 
and dealers have few lots to offer, 
making a stalemate, preventing any 
such development as has been reported 
in the grease wool section of the mar- 
ket. Prices of pulled wools are 
nominally unchanged as compared 
with those current during last month. 
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The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slot in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 


Up to Date 
Bobbins! 


Bring your bobbins up to 
date — put on Anderson 
metal shields —then note 


your savings. 


Keep pace 


with the Automatic Loom. 
Demand protected bob - 


bins. 


Note 
At left—An _ unprotected 


bobbin 


At right—A modern bob- 
bin guarded by 


A Practical Jack Spool 


VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 
——-CATALOG—— 


ann cia 
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AYON 


Sizing And 


Finishing» 


HAMACO 


Strength and Elastici 
Colors Always Br Brighter 


Let us help you — 
any weaving prob lem 


Haberland Mig. Co. 


Allwood - Passaic 
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Maae in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. Sizes 








Full- bloomed Dyeing 


from the previous bath. The 
tank and paddle of this machine 
are easily and thoroughly scoured 
—they’re made of monel metal. 


IVE, vigorous colors. Each 

one dyeing in its full hue 
and intensity. Never varying 
from specifications—never dulled 
or weakened. Entrust your hosiery to a Strick- 
The Strickland Paddle Dyeing land. You can bank on “full- 
Machine insures this true, un- bloomed” dyeing. You can for- 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. get about offshades, hangovers 
There’s no chance of a hangover and rust marks. Write. 


STRICKLAND 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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» Charlotte, NC. 


SPLIT YARN RACKS 


for 


BLEACHING and DYEING 


The greatest efh- 


ciency and output is 





made possible by our 





yarn racks having split 


men because it is uniformly 
clean and of standard purity. 
Its regular use helps stand- 
ardize your own processes. 





. GENERALCHEMICAL 
‘ _ COMPANY 


40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


Cable Address. Lycur gus. N.Y. 
BUFFALO HICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 5 ITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO $ ST LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


| 
bw ce er, 











HE General Chemical ‘a 
Company product en- sides. The bottom 
joys the preference of mill rails with loaded skeins 


are detached in a jiffy. 


With our specially 
designed trucks, it is 
not necessary to step 
over a bottom frame. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 


Incorporated in 1907. 
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Richards & Co. Acquire Dura- 
tex Corp. 

Richards & Co., Inc., of Stam- 
ford, Conn., owners of The Zapon 
Co., announce that they have ac- 
quired, as of June 1, 1928, the Dura- 
tex Corp., of Newark, N. J. 

Manufacturing operations of the 
Duratex Corp. which has specialized 
for many years in the manufacture 
of pyroxylin double-coated and _ rub- 
ber-coated roofing materials for the 
automobile trade, will. be continued 
under the same management and per- 
sonnel. The same high standards of 
quality merchandise and business in- 
tegrity, which have won an enviable 
reputation for the Duratex Corp., 
will be maintained. All orders and 
contracts on file will receive the usual 
efficient care and attention. 

Richards & Co., Inc., are in an ex- 
cellent position to further the inter- 
ests of the Duratex Corp. Estab- 
lished in 1884, Richards & Co., Inc., 
are the original manufacturers of 
pyroxylin leather cloth. (Ref: E. C. 
Worden’s. “Nitro-cellulose Industry’’- 
Frederick Crane Chemical Co.) 
Many of the original members of 
Richards & Co., Inc., including its 
president, are active in its manage- 
ment. 

Richards & Co., Inc., have no con- 
nection, directly or indirectly, finan- 
cial or otherwise, with any other 
manufacturer of leather cloth. 
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ture the basic raw materials entering 
into the manufacture of pyroxylin 
leather cloth, namely: nitro-cellulose. 
In addition to nitro-cellulose, Rich- 
ards & Co., Inc., manufacture the 
nitric acid used in its production, re- 
fines and converts all the solvents 


used, and dyes all the gray goods. 


National Aniline Philadelphia 
Office Removed 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., removed its Philadelphia 
office and warehouse on June I1 to 
200-204 South Front Street, with tele- 
phone numbers: Bell, Lombard 6382; 
Keystone, Main 7244. S. W. Wood 
is the resident manager. 


Developments in British Dye- 
stuff industry 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—A new com- 
pany known as the Textile Dyes De- 
velopment Co., proposes to set up a 
factory near Loch Lomond in Scot- 
land. No details are yet available but 
it is understood that the company will 
employ a new process for the dyeing 
of rayons which it is claimed does 
away with many of the defects of the 
present systems. 

Imperial Chemical Industries (Aus- 
tralia) Ltd.. has been registered in 
Melbourne with a capital of £2,500,- 
000 and it is understood that consid- 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Sir H. Lennon 
Raws and Sir Henry Y. Braddon. 
The profit of the Yorkshire Dye- 
ware & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
after 


The Directors include 


of Leeds, 
allowing for depreciation and 
all other charges, for the year ended 
March 31, was £23,102. This com- 
£11,737 and £11,685 
in the two preceding years. The final 


pares with only 


dividend is at the rate of 12%%, 
making 15% for the vear against 
10% in each of the two previous 
years. 


Imperial Chem. Co. Meeting 


Sir Alfred Mond Talks of Big 
British Company's Affairs 
MANCHESTER, EnG.—At the first 
annual meeting of the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Sir Alfred Mond, 
chairman, referred to the exaggerated 
statements that were continually ap- 
pearing in the press of negotiations 
and agreements, between the company 
and other concerns, of his forming 
agreements with people he had never 
met, and at places where he had never 

been. 
Referring to 


the company’s rela- 
tions 1 


the Continent and in 
America, with important industrialists 
carrying on similar and allied opera- 
tions, the chairman said that these 
were of the utmost value to the com- 
pany. The relation with the Solvay 


both on 
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included in the board. Then they 
had friendly relations with the 
great \llied Chemical Co ot 
\merica, of whose board, he had 
pleasure of being a member and 


they had a large’ stock interest 
in the company which was carrying 
on a similar business. They were 
also allied in many directions with Sir 
William Billings, and with Du Pont 
the outstanding 
firms of chemical explosives in the 
United States and He 
had during the year had a number of 
conversations, and 


acquaintance, 


de Nemours, most 


elsewhere. 
made contact and 


the people who 
manage the Interessen Gemeinschaft, 


with 
the huge German concern. It was far 
from the truth to say, as he had often 
that all kinds of 
ments had been come to. 


seen stated, agree- 
These rela- 
tions had proved of value, and he 
thought as would be 
With reference to 
certain criticisms of the policy of the 
board, Sir Alfred said that he wanted 
to make it that the company 
would never make any kind of agree- 
ment that would in any way hamper 
the legitimate 


time 
more useful still 


went on 


clear 


development of its 
activities either in this country or in 
the British Empire. 

On the 
Harry 


subject of dyestuffs, Sir 
president and 
deputy chairman, said that with clos- 


est cooperation between the user and 


McGowan, 


maker substantial progress had been 











Richards & Co., Inc., are one of erable development of the chemical concern was stronger than ever, and made, both technically and commer- 
the few companies which manufac- business will follow in due course. Ernest John Solvay was now cially. Consumers had contended that 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials a Colors a on 
Aluminum Sulp.com.. 140 — 160 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% Albumen, blood do- = —_ i... 909 — O5 
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Speed When You Need It---Quality Production Always--- | 








The Machines Confirm It 


Karl 
Lieberknecht 
Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


also 


The Einsiedel 





. ; In Any Desirable Gauge 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
New York Office: 1328 Broadway 


Lieberknechts Have Been Building Hosiery Machines For Over Fifty Years sill 


CATALOG 


The Two Thread Elastic 


‘X. 8 DD. 


Constant Rotating Dial 


LOCKSTITCH LOOPER 
















Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 
Scherf Needles and you will find that they are the 
best Needles made. 


They Satisfy the Users— 
They Cut Down on Seconds— 


They Increase Production 


GREIM’S THREAD CARRIER TUBES. 
SINKERS — DIVIDERS — ETC. 


Imported and Distributed by 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY 


Sole Selling Agents in U. S. A. and Canada 















JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 

















N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 






—— See chlso——— 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


they must be assured of the best qual- 
ity and range, and for this purpose 
must have access to all sources of 
supply, must pay prices not higher 
than those paid by their competitors 
in the world markets, and by home 
development security of supply must 
be assured in the event of  inter- 
national disturbances. If the con- 
sumer wanted the home output main- 
tained he ought to concede that the 
company did not work at a loss, and 
should be ready to give them some 
preference as an incentive to the 
maintenance of that utput. The com- 
pany heartily acknowledged the help 
given them in the past and hoped for 
a continuation of sympathy in their 
struggles in the dyestuffs industry 
which were by no means over. They 
were not afraid of failure to give 
satisfaction on questions of quality 
and service, they were improving all 
the time and saw every prospect of 
accelerating that improvement, the 
main difficulty was to get enough 
work to fill the factory to its best 
economic capacity. 


Business News 





To Represent Joseph Sykes 


Bros. (American) Ine. 

Joseph Sykes Bros. (American) Inc., 
a Massachusetts corporation capitalized 
at $250,000, will on July 2 take over the 
business in this country as representatives 
1f Joseph Sykes Bros., English card 
clothing manufacturers, and will have 
their main offices in Boston with branches 
in New Bedford, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga. Harry D. Lord, for 
many years with Saco-Lowell Shops as 
northern sales agent, is treasurer and 
general manager of the company, and 
W. B. Pratt is southern agent. E. M. 
Sykes is president and D. Crowther is 
vice president of the American company 
and hold the same positions in the parent 
company. 


Patterns for Standard Looms 
Southern Plant Now Being 


Made at Milford 


Standard Looms, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C., have taken the old Hixon plant 
in Milford, Mass., to be used in the 
manufacture of patterns, dies and jigs 
to be used in the southern plant when 
that is ready. Jonas Northrop, vice- 
president and general manager of Stand- 
ard Looms, Inc., will supervise the work 
at Milford while the plant at Spartan- 
burg is being built. It is stated that 
plans are nearing completion and actual 
construction on the site which is about 
two miles from the center of Spartan- 
burg, will begin within the next week 

10 days. 


General Sales Manager of Com- 


bustion Engineering Corp. 
The appointment of James Cleary as 
general sales manager of Combustion 


Engineering Corp. is announced. Mr. 
Cleary is one of the best known men 
in this field, having engaged in engin- 
eering and sales work for over 25 years. 
early experience was 


Mr. Cleary’s 


secured with Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr Co. as erecting and _ operating 
engineer in various parts of the United 
States. He was sent to England as 
erecting and operating engineer on the 
Metropolitan Railway Co.'s plant, Lon- 
don, the Mersey Railway plant, Liver- 
pool, and the Clyde Valley Electric 
Power Co.'s plant, Glasgow. 

On returning to this country, he 
became associated with the Westinghouse 
Machine Co. In the Spanish-American 
war, Mr. Cleary served as chief machin- 
ist and warrant officer and during the 
World War was in charge of the steam 
equipment of the “Old Hickory” Gov- 
ernment plant. 

Mr. Cleary has also been connected 
with various plants in the’ West and 
with the Public Service Gas & Electric 
Co. of New Jersey. Since associating 
himself with Combustion Engineering 
Corp., in 1921, Mr. Cleary has _ been 
district manager of the Philadelphia and 
Detroit offices and for the last two 
years assistant general sales manager. 


Unique Conveyor Belts 


Automatic Machinery for Con- 
structing Hudson Anchorage 


In the construction of the Hudson 
River Bridge connecting the vicinity of 
178th St.. New York City, with Fort 
Lee, N. J., it has been found necessary 
to use considerable automatic machinery 
for the building of the huge concrete 
anchorage on the New York side. The 
Palisades form a natural anchorage in 
New Jersey, but on the New York bank 
of the river there will be erected a block 
of concrete the largest ever cast in the 
history of the world. It will be 320 it. 
long, 200 ft. wide and will rise 100 it. 
above Manhattan island bedrock to which 
it will be fastened and into which the 
cables of the bridge will be sunk. The 
estimated cost of this structure alone is 
$1,000,000. 

One of the most vital problems in con- 
nection with the building of this immense 
concrete block is the conveyance of ma- 
terials from the river to the site of the 
anchorage. Millions of pounds of ma- 
terial a day will have to be moved and 
the method of transporting it must be as 
rapid and automatic as possible. The 
contract for this work has been awarded 
to the Conveying Weigher Co. of Pas- 
saic, N. J. The system will be entirely 
automatic and will employ practically 
one mile of belting manufactured by the 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Co., also of 
Passaic. This system will 
carry 2,000 tons of material a day. 


conveying 


The conveyor belts are made to special 
specifications by the Manhattan Co., 
which is said to be the first concern in 
the world to produce belts capable of 
handling mixed concrete. The belts are 
made of duck and covered with specially 
prepared rubber. Similar conveyors on 
another project furnished by the com- 
pany lasted for three years. Formerly 
conveyor belts under such punishment 
would not last a week. 


Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co., 
Chadwicks, N. Y., and Clayville (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co. were represented at a 
meeting of business interests in that sec- 
tion for the purpose of installing a new 
water system. Plans call for adequate 
fire protection for mill interests in addi- 
tion to other benefits. 
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Degum with Oakite— 


get more vibrant colors! 


N ideal degumming formula is one in 

which a small amount of Oakite is added 
to the sulphonated oil or soap used in the boil 
of. The emulsifying action of Oakite aids in 
lifting the natural oil from the fabric and is an 
assurance of complete rinsing. There is no 
possibility of excess amounts of oil or soap 
being carried over into the dyebath. 


Dyers of silk fabrics who use Oakite for boil- 
ing off can thus proceed with the confidence 
that there will be no troubles in dyeing—no 
uneven shades—no oil spots in the goods. But 
instead, uniform penetration, bright, vibrant 
colors, and an attractive sheen that catches the 
buyer’s appreciative eye. 


Write us for the details. Or better still, ask 
for the Oakite Service Man to call and help 
you work out a scientific, trouble-free formula 
for your work. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., 
Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Charlotte. N. ¢ Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Birmingham 
n 2 ° 


Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Canton, O,, 


*Chicago, ‘Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Colum- 
bus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa., Fall River, Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, 
Mich Greenville Ss. 6 Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, *Houston, Tex., 
*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., Joplin, Mo. *Kansas City, Mo., *Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Ky., Madison, Wis *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, 
*Minneapolis, *Moline il *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N ia 
New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, 
WwW . *Philadeiphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, 
N md, Me *Portland, Ore Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 





ce, Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., *Rochester, N. Y., 
i, ill *Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. 
ouis, s |, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., 
Utica, N. Y., Williamsport, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 














Keep 


your name before 


Knitters 


—in their standard reference medium — in a book that 
is a regular part of their routine. We refer to the “ Red 
Book.” 


If you spin, wind 
or process — 


Knitters are constantly referring to the “Red Book” 
for information regarding yarn sources, places where 
they can send yarn to be wound, reliable dyeing estab- 
lishments, etc. This explains the substantial volume of 
mill advertising you see in this book. To have your 
name constantly before knitters —to be on deck when 
knitters are looking up, perhaps, just what you have — 
is decidedly advantageous. 


The 1928 edition of the “Red Book” is now being pre- 
pared. Weigh its merits carefully as an advertising 
“buy.” Rate card and further information supplied 
gladly. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY BY 
Textile World 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 



















Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 

Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 





MERROW 


REG. TRADE MARK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


—— See cdlso —— 
so 


Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine with the 


LITTLE SILENT 
WATCHMAN 
STOP MOTION 


|| and eliminate 75% of your knitting troubles by stopping 
| the machine when the broken needle or defects occur. 
SIMPLICITY Circular and prices 
DURABILITY—ECONOMY upon request 
Manufactured by 


P. C. KLINGLER, 111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 












PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 










BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


| JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS CO. '=5 5,2si 


PRODUCTION WINDING 
of QUALITY 


Secured with the 


“IMPROVED 
CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you know the 


five points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 








——— 
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New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 


Fourth Ave., New York City. 








1928 OrrictaL AMERICAN TexTILE Dt- 
ctory; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
New York. 


The newly revised edition of the 
Official American Textile Directory for 
1928 has just been published. Many re- 
visions have been made in all depart- 
nents, particularly in the mill text sec- 
tion where changes of address and per- 
sonnel have been more numerous than 
usual. 

This is the thirty-fourth edition of the 
Official American Textile Directory, 
which has been a standard reference au- 
thority of the textile industry since 1870. 
The directory is a complete index of the 
textile industry. 

Part I contains detailed reports on 
the textile mills throughout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Reports on 
the various mills give the name of the 
mill, address, names of officers, superin- 
tendent and buyer of yarns and sup- 
plies ; also. machinery equipment, 
whether mill is equipped to do its own 
dyeing and finishing, power used, and 
yarns bought. In addition there is in 
this section a_ special list of mills 
equipped with worsted machinery. 
Special copyrighted maps show locations 
of mill towns. 

Part II is a complete listing of raw 
material concerns, including dealers and 
brokers in cotton, wool, silk, waste, rags, 
flocks, ete. 

Part HiT is 
This lists the 





the yarn trade index. 
spinners of sale yarns 
and classifies them according to yarns 
spun. Information is also given as to 
numbers spun and how put up. Dealers 
and commission houses with details as 
to yarns handled are also included in 
this section. 

Part IV 


doing 


is a classified listing of mills 
work for the trade such as dye- 
ing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, 
scouring, carbonizing, spinning, wind- 
ing, weaving, knitting, etc. 

Part V is a classified listing of manu- 
facturers of all kinds of cloth, arranged 
according to goods produced. 

Part VI lists selling agents and com- 
mission houses, export houses and cot- 
ton goods brokers with kinds of goods 
handled. 

In addition, the directory contains a 
classified listing of manufacturers and 
dealers of machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 

The directory is produced in three 
editions: one for office use with thumb 
index at $5.00; a traveler’s edition at 
$3.00, and a vest pocket edition (of the 
mills only) for salesmen at $1.50 each. 
The vest pocket editions are produced 
in three separate booklets; one for New 
England States and Canada; one for the 
Middle Atlantic States, and a third for 
the Southern and Western States. Any 
tr all editions may be obtained from the 





blishers, 334 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Textite Epucator, Three Volumes; 
edited by J. Mills. 1460 pages, 7 
x 10 in.; Illustrated. Isaac Pitman & 


New York. Price $17.50. 
These volumes comprise one of the 
most complete works on the textile in- 
dustry and its various processes ever 
‘ompiled, and form the most notable ad- 
‘ition to textile literature in many years. 
All phases of the industry—technical, 








TEXTILE WORLD 


commercial, economic, and 





social—are 
completely covered for the cotton, 
woolen and worsted, knitting, linen, and 


‘jute, rayon, spun silk, dyeing, bleaching, 
and finishing sections. While the techni- 
cal treatment of each of the principal 
sections of the industry predominates, 
the commercial, management, and human 
aspects receive full consideration. 

The idea behind the compilation of 
these volumes is a new one. The aim 
is to give the man in each industry a 
complete knowledge of his work 
and broad information on all the other 
branches of the industry, so that he will 
better realize the interrelationship of all 
processes and have a broader viewpoint. 

The volumes are arranged in the form 
of lessons on the different textile sub- 
jects each prepared by a leading au- 
thority. These lessons range all the way 
from the production of raw materials 
and the preliminary manufacturing 
operations to the finishing processes, and 
beyond these to cost finding, selling, or- 
ganization of companies, markets, prob- 
able future developments, etc. For ex- 
ample, the effect of rayon on the demand 
for fabrics is one of the future develop- 
ments covered. Illustrations comprising 
working diagrams, drawings, and photo- 
graphs are freely used. 

Space limitations prevent a detailed 
listing here of the men who have col- 
laborated with the editor, but among the 
technologists who are well known in the 
United States may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: J. Chamberlain; W. Davis; J. 
Dumville; S. B. Hollings: S. Kershaw: 
J. W. W. Shuttleworth; H. Wilkinson; 
and T. Woodhouse. Practically every 
textile writer of prominence in the United 
Kingdom has contributed something on 
his special line of work. 

Certainly no textile library is complete 
without this set of volumes, whether a 
private library, a school library for the 
student, a city library serving the public, 
or a mill library for the executives and 
other workers in the industry. Its com- 
mercial as well as technical appeal makes 
it valuable for instruction and reference 
among distributors of textiles. 


own 





Tue Cotton SpiInNeR’s Pocket Boor, 
compiled by James F. Innes. 140 
pages, 3 x 4%4 ins. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York. Price $1. 

This little volume is a vest pocket 
reference book containing machinery cal- 
culations, speeds, productions, constants, 
useful tables, and general information 
connected with opening machinery, card- 
ing, preparing, and spinning machinery. 
The author is assistant manager of John 
Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, Eng- 


land. He has put together in concrete 
form a mass of information on cotton 
and yarn manufacturing machinery 


which is of the type that mill men are 
constantly referring to. 





Useful Catalogs 








Continuous Spinning of Woolen 
Yarns. The Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., has published a large 
book, 10 x 14 inches, containing 24 pages 
and bound in stiff covers, which is a dis- 
tinct addition to technical literature on 
carded woolen manufacturing, The story 
of the continuous spinning of woolen 
yarns on the Whitin frame is presented 
in a direct manner from the angles that 
mill executives are most interested in; 
that is, cost reduction, increased profit, 
labor cost, use of less skilled labor, low 
cost for repairs and replacements, less 
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UNITED WOOL DYEIN 
CB BI TINCT CO AT Y.V bg 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-~PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


Tel. Passaic 
6660 - 6661 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty | 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


Skeins, Winding in every form, 


single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Telephone Woonsocket 2573 


Enterprise Garnetting Company 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 
Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Our work fully guaranteed. 


Established 1918 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER FINISHING OR SECOND HAND IN 
WLN. OR WST. MILL Position wanted by man 50 
yrs. of age, single Worked on win. and wst. suit- 
ings, oOvercoatings, chinchillas, etc Familiar with 
all makes finishing machinery. Good recommenda- 


tions 
oO. B. 140, Textile World, Mass 


eT 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER WORSTED 
DRAWING & SPINNING. Position wanted by man 
48 yrs. of age, English, married. Worked on fancy 
Australian mixtures to %, %, % blood in grease 
Familiar with Prince Smith, Hall & Stells, Lowell 
and Whitin machines. A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 177, Textile World, Eoston, Mass 


Boston, 





OVERSEER DRESSING. Positic 








yn wanted by man 
> yrs. of age, French, married Worked on cotton 
worsteds and fancy worsteds Familiar with D&F 
dressers, Fales & Jenks twisters, Franklin process 
spoolers Good references 
0. B. 289, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
FINISHER, OR CLOTH HOUSE PREPARING 
CLOTH FOR CUTTING Position wanted by man 
50 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked on men’s 
wear Familiar with all kinds of finishing machin 
ery including Decating, Yale, London and steam 
shrinking, permanent finishing and processing ready 
for the needle Good references 
O. B. 332, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


MANAGER HOSIERY MILL. Position wanted by 





man 43 yrs. of age, German, married Worked men’s 
and women’s cotton, wool, rayon and pure silk hosi- 
ery Familiar with all makes hosiery machines. 
First class references. 
O. B. 333, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER DRESSING IN WLN. OR WST 


MILL. Position wanted by 
French, married. Worked on fancy woolens, wor 
steds and rayons. Familiar with D&F dressers, 
spoolers and twisters and Fales twisters. 
Good recommendations 

O. B. 365, Textile World, 


man 30 yrs. of age. 


& Jenks 
Boston, Mass. 
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Can You 
This 


A Southern spin- 
ner with 12,000 
spindles making 
20/30 warp has é 
20,000 sq. ft. empty 

floor space suitable for 
looms. Interested in a 
S0-50 arrangement with 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Fill In 


Picture 


the proper weaver. 

Suggests using 

rayon and silk fill- 

ing as well as cot- 

ton. Unusual op- 
portunity for weaver 
seeking Southern in- 
terest. 


In Pennsylvania— 


Favorably located mill with 


railroad — siding, 


200,- 


dyehouse, 


power, sj] wrinklers, etc. 


Other 


BRAGDON, LORD 
Dept. of Mill 


334 Fourth 


Men Wanted 





Eastern 
Representative 


Wanted 


Concern building electric 
motors adapted for textile 
use desires Eastern Repre- 
sentative. Does large busi- 
ness in the West and South. 


Textile World, 
Boston, Mass 


Address Adv. 394, 
65 Franklin St., 


Distributors and 
Representatives 


Wanted 


to handle high class line of 
thermometers, hygrometers and 
hydrometers. Must be experi- 
enced in marketing instruments 
of this type. 


PECORELLA MANUFACTURING CO., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED 
Foreman 
Spindle Cotton Mill located in Cen- 


Experienced for 2280 
tral Ohio. Spinning equipment com- 
plete for Warp finishing. 
Address Adv. 403, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


000 
ested in helping to finance 


opportunities 
IWrite or phone for 


Ave., 


Men Wanted 


sq. ft. Owner inter- 


going manufacturing concern 


on file. 
appointment. 


& NAGLE 
Properties 
New York 


CO. 





WANTED 


COST MAN 


By large Northern mill on 
plain goods. Good oppor- 
tunity for competent man. 
State experience, salary ex- 
pected and references. Ap- 
plications held in confidence. 


Address Adv. 383, 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World, 
New York. 





THE CELANESE COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA 
has openings for Chemists in 
their Dye- 
house. Some experience de- 
sirable but not essential, 


Applications should be ad- 
dressed to Box 444, Cum- 
berland, Maryland. 


Experimental 





HOSIERY SUPERINTENDENT wanted 
Must un- 
derstand finishing and be competent to 
orders from time received until 
In answer- 


by Philadelphia manufacturer. 


handle 
also supervise help. 
state experience. 
Address Adv. 409, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


shipped; 


ing 





floor space required, increased production, 
larger yarn packages and less doffing, 
core yarn attachment, production inde- 
pendent of twist, etc. There are numer- 
ous illustrations to emphasize the points 
brought out in the text and to show con- 
struction details of the machine. An 
impressive list of users of the Whitin 
wool spinning frame is included in the 
back and there is a section devoted to 
Whitin service to woolen mills. A 
limited edition of the book has been 
issued for presentation to executives in 
the carded woolen industry and _ those 
fortunate enough to secure a copy will 
find the volume a worthy addition to any 
mill or personal library: 

* * ns 


Improved Picker. Charles S. Dodge, 
Lowell, Mass., has issued a new 40-page 
catalog on the Dodge picker for rework- 
ing wool and cotton waste of all kinds. 
The different models with various attach- 
ments for special work are illustrated 
and described. Features of construction 
are shown in detail, and there are valu- 
able instructions for the operation of 
pickers. Sections are devoted to the 
Dodge wool bagging machine, cylinder 
grinder, Big Ben English standard picker, 
list of picker parts, picker pins, and 
particulars of ball bearings. Results of 
a test at the Lowell Textile Institute are 
also given. 

* * 

Renold-Boston Chain Drives. This 
56-page catalog, issued by the Boston Gear 


Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, Mass., 
features standardized industrial chain 
drives. It presents in simple and concise 


form all details necessary for selecting 
and specifying equipment. Among the 
contents are sections devoted to selection 
charts, single-roller chain drives, duplex- 
roller chain drives, silent chain drives, 
compound reduction drives, and instruc- 
tions on lubrication. It is stated that 
Renald-Boston standardized chain drives 
are available from stock at twenty dis- 
tributing service stations in a _ wide 
variety of speed ratios for 1 to 100 h.p. 
The catalog is well printed and illustrated 
and has a thumb index to facilitate easy 
reference, 
7 + oo” 

Hydro-Extractor. 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., have issued a new 
12-page catalog on the Amico hydro-ex- 
tractor. Particulars are given with re- 
gard to construction, installation, opera- 
tion, and lubrication. Illustrations show 
the 48-in size with Tex-V-Rope drive, 
motor-driven type; the 40-in. belt driven 
machine which is driven from main shaft 
without counter shafts, guide rollers or 
angle drives; and parts 
list; and typical installations in various 
plants. A page is devoted to extracts 
from letters written by users of Amico 
extractors. 


Armand = May, 


cross sections 


* * * 


Herringbone Gears. W. A. Jones 
Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, has 
issued a 24-page booklet giving a descrip- 
tion of an improved method of generating 
herringbone gears. It shows tooth forms, 
dimensions, price lists in cast-iron and 
steel for recommended face widths, and 
horsepower tables for open gearing. 

* & * 


Electric Trucks. The Wright-Hib- 
bard Industrial Electric Truck Co., 
Inc., Phelps, N. Y., has issued a 4-page 
folder on the elevating platform truck 
built by this concern. Eight points of 
superiority are listed. Specifications for 
ten types are given and testimonial letters 
are reproduced. Several illustrations 
show parts of trucks and the equipment 
in use for various classes of service. 


June 23, 1928 





| Men Wanted 


Sales Representatives 
Wanted 


In Boston, Charlotte, Greenville 
or Spartanburg, Atlanta, New 
Orleans and other important in- 
dustrial centers by well-known 
manufacturer of high grade 
maintenance products sold ex- 
tensively to mills, large indus- 
trials, railroads, public utilities, 
oil companies, etc. 
Correspondence is solicited from 
well established agents with 
wide acquaintance in industrial 
field who are willing to handle 
our line exclusively. 
Potential market is so large in 
any one of the above-mentioned 
territories that the right man 
can earn a very good income. 
The opportunity is very big and 
permits the enlarging of your 
personnel with increase of busi- 
ness. Considerable business is 
done in the above territories at 
the present time. 
This advertisement is directed to 
men or group of men who wish 
to devote their efforts to one 
line which, due to the continuity 
of business, means a yearly in- 
crease in sales as well as per- 
manency. 

Give complete details regard- 
ing past experience, territory 
covered, etc. All replies con- 


fidential. 


Address Adv. 381, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 


Man to take charge of Knit- 
ting and Winding production 
in Sweater Mill. State age 
and experience in first letter. 


PENMANS LIMITED, 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 


A position is open for a young 
man who can design men’s wear 
woolen suiting and topcoatings 
of the better grades. Any ap- 
plicant must have had some ex- 
perience in mills successful in 
these lines and also a fair knowl- 
edge of the manufacture of these 
fabrics. Answers received will be 
kept in strict confidence and re- 
turned to writers. 


Address Adv. 373, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave, New York. 





DO YOU 
READ 
THE 
CLEARING HOUSE? 








